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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
by Alec Broivn 

I H A VE in my title of this translation emphasized the notion 
of sin which lies behind La Faute de I’Ahbe Mouret, because 
I am writing in 1956, not 1875. It is not merely one minor 
sin among many that is involved, but precisely the basic sin 
of sex. To Zola’s world I think this was perhaps more clear 
than to ours. Three-quarters of a century have gone by since 
this poetic masterpiece was published, and it is now being 
offered to a reading-public which is not only not predomi- 
nately Catholic (as France was when Zola wrote), but (despite 
reactionary setbacks in some middle-class milieux), also 
healthily on the way to a new paganism in morals. 

This of course does not mean that our children will 
easily win through to a totally clean attitude towards sex.^ 
The obscurantist forces of religion are restlessly active. Here 
and there, taking advantage of the flabbiness of thought 
and betrayal of many scientists, they have latterly even made 
some advance. -The problems of sex and of the allied ques- 
tions of continence and chastity, are still with us. They are 
: indeed unresolved not only in. the average mind of the 
‘Christian’ west, but also in its counterpart, the realm 
‘ created by one-rime seminarist Stalin (which is after all only 
natural, since owing to the backwardness of Russia, all the 
: Bolsheviks were able to achieve was the establishment of an 
’^ultra-bourgeois state capitalism). 

But let us turn to our book. 

Zola’s story of the celibate priest who lapsed into earthly 
love will come rather as a shock to many readers, not because 
it deals with love, but because the hue and cry raised against 
the great moralist who wote it has led them to believe that 
Zola’s principal characteristic is to call a spade sometimes a 

1 We ourselves are still very far off it. 
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spade, sometimes a b— spade. Here however he presents 
his problem with almost no direct physical details, and 
laredY through the symbolism of words used poetically. ,■ 

It has indeed been said that in this essay the great 
advocate of ‘naturalism’ went too far from nature, Un- 
doubtedly, the lyrical ‘middle movement’ of the book, in 
which the awakening of love in adolescence is interpreted 
the flow^ers, shrubs and trees of a vast expansive 
garden run'W^ild, does — if read carelessly seem over lush. 
So many are the luscious flow’crs blooming at the same, time 
that to the disrespectful it might suggest a nurseryman’s 
nightmare catalogue, till one recalls that it takes place in 
what is almpst a sub-tropical climate, where such. rampant 
behaviour is more comprehensible. 

Besides, if one reads the book properly— that is, rather 
slowly, tasting every word carefully while allow’ing Zola’s 
fantasy to carry one’s owm freely forward — one cannot but 
marvel at the author’s mastery of sheer organization and 
construction. Never once is there a repetition, never once a 
false note. The fugue is worked out to die full. (Of course, 
there ate some who do not like fugal argument.) Certainly 
the aptness of the imagery, the resources of vocabulary, the 
virtuoso orchestration of the mere ivords, and the never- 
interrupted sense that behind it all there is the inevitable 
development of a reality at first idyllic, then tragic — a sense , 
emphasized by the matter-of-factness and realism of every 
word spoken by Albinc — (the imaginative trueness of Zola’s 
dialogue is ahvays superb!)— all this constitutes a real tour 
de force. 

But before we examine the subject of the novel, first a 
word about its general position. In the total corpus of Zola’s 
work it is supreme. In no other of his w’orks is there con- 
centrated with such purity either his lofty idealism or his 
■ poetic quality. It is the highest evidence of the lofty social 
Hnd }iunin,n ethic 'ivliich always inspired, him. To our very 
existence, for inescapable biological reasons, sex is of 
cardinal, even prime importance. Hence it is but logical 
that Zola _s greatest poetic creation is all about sex. 

Zola, in fact, is in all his work worried about the way 
buropcan civilization regulates the basic force of our lives. 
He IS one of the \cvy few first-rank'novelists who have dealt 



with sex as a problem — a very different matter from using 
it as the subject of their fiction, as a motive-force regarded 
as entertaining, yet unessential to some ‘larger’ theme. 
Other sex-problem novelists who spring to mind at once 
are Flaubert, Lawrence, Maupassant, Anatole France and 
de Montherlant. Many others, of course, do at times envisage 
the problem (Schnitzler, for instance), but not so supremely 
as this mainly French little group. Those great novel-miters, 
the Russians, here prove a rather muddle-headed, unana- 
lytical people, always concerned with what they consider 
the totality of social behaviour, never getting near the real 
subject (or, if they do, becoming so clinical as to be dis- 
tasteful). Dostoyevski clearly scents original sin in sex, but 
will insist on mixing the sexual union up with other pheno- 
mena of human behaviour, w’hich, though no doubt origin- 
ally rooted in sex, overtly have nothing to do with it. More- 
over, he ignores, or is ignorant of (the result is the same), 
the sexual mainspring in other passions, and is not so much 
pre-Freudian, as anti-Freudian. In distinction, Zola, though 
chronologically pre-Freudian, often anticipates the great 
analyst and mites as if he had studied under him. As for 
Lev Tolstoy (despite his Kreutzer Sonata and reams of tosh), 
that great figure, alas, remains in sexual matters merely a 
sometime roue with a moral hang-over. Carping cries of 
verboten, all puritans forget, do not constitute the analysis 
which might help us to handle our impulses. 

Any true w’ork of art functions by isolating some feature 
of OUT reality from the total flux in which we live. It 
elaborates and intensifies what it isolates, so that, we may 
perceive, experience, even understand it more vividly. In 
his story of the Reverend Mouret, Zola examines certain 
social results of the conflict between adolescent love in all 
its purity and. the cruder aspects of the coupling of the sexes 
and procreation of the species. Now, though no doubt there 
are here elements which are of universal validity, in the 
main tvhat.Zola treats of are specifically features of our 
European world mis-shapen by nearly two thousand years 
of organized Christianity. In Zola’s story, the basic impulses 
arid needs of sex are represented in ttvo tvays — in the court-, 
• ship and marriage of the younger generation of the Provencal 
' village of Artaud (near the author’s native Aix-en-Provence) 
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and in the general scene of nature in the background (from 
fhe farmyard pets of the young Vicar s simple-minded sister, 
S ihe fpmSIs in the church%avet and all vegetation thts 
particularly emphasized by the intensity of growth of the 

great park gardens which have run wild). 

At the ‘civilized’ extreme are two other modes of sex life. 
There is utter negation, the body-renouncing celibacy of the 
priesthood of the Catholic church, magnified for emphasis 
in the intimate picture of a powerfully-built, passionate, 
young priest’s inlurned struggle to maintain sexual con- 
tinence. And there is Christian civilization’s general response 
to .that negation, shotrn in the change which takes place in 
the Reverend Mouret when he is, so to speak, born again, 
after a serious illness. This negation of negation is romaiitic 
love, a liyperconscious, unhealthy hypertrophied idealiza- 
tion of tlie sexual relations!iip. For worship of the abstract 
Virgin of tlie Immaculate Conception (the supposed virgin 
mother of God herself reputed born of a virgin mother! ), 
there is substituted an equally diseased worship of the sexual 


partner. 

To say much more than this about the details of all this 
would be to retell the whole progression of Zola’s story, to 
its marvellous culmination when old Jeanbernat slices off 
one of the Friar’s cars,^ and to do that would be most unfair, 
robbing every' new reader of that most precious gift, the 
sense of development obtained on first reading a book. For 
this reason, it is perhaps in a foreword like this pardonable 
to sura up without giving the detailed items which should 
be learned by reading the book. And if then anyone asks 
where Zola’s inquiry into the problem gels us, and tvhat his 
conclusion is, the an.swcr I think is tliat, though it is not 
necessarily the work of art’s job to include its own balance- 
sheet (that surely, is the task of the critic, hence indeed these 
\ery irords), yet there are of course implied conclusions, 
eten those which are involuntary, implicit in the very nature 
of the story'. Obviously, Zola could not depict the unhappy 
nature of certain accepted social attitudes and ideals without 
something with which to contrast them. And, this being so, 


PossibJy phallic act, which a few years later had 
disastrous consequences not many miles from Artaud in the sex- 
tormented nund of that poor fellow, Vincent van Gogh Se paints, 
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without inventing utterly unreal people and purely imaginary 
types of relationship, he clearly had to seek his ‘preferable’ 
or ‘more healthy’ types in the real world about him. We find 
his true ideal lies somewhere between the crude but less 
emotionally diseased Artaud peasants, to whom marriage 
is basically an economic matter and sex both an unavoidable 
but unquestioned biological urge and unreproved physical 
pleasure, and the more delicate, but as yet untutored, con- 
jugal realism of Albine, the girl of both fine nurture and 
natural ‘pre-civilization’ living, uncontaminated by religion. 
One puts Zola’s story down convinced that, had the priest 
but been strong enough to overcome both his own negation 
and' that counter over-affirmation of sex (the two extremes 
of our western concept of sex, for the sexless way of living 
of the public-school ideal and of the dedicated priest on the 
one hand and the romantic promiscuity of the dedicated 
film-star of our day on the other are merely two sides of the 
same coin), little Albine would have coped very well with 
practical life and with a fine sense of balance would have 
both been a great lover and have reared a healthy family. 
But the necessary condition for her strength (here, the 
novel’s main weakness, Zola makes her a typification rather 
than an individual person), is the co-operation of her chosen 
mate, and when Mouret fails her, she is quick, instinctively, 
to perceive the unviability of their love. 

It is due to the exigencies of Zola’s poetization of reality 
here ; that Albine, in her ‘natural’ death amid autumnal 
flowers, should also, in her own way, have to deny herself 
entirely, while with cruel irony the wretched priest carries 
on, an undying symbol of the evil of negation, gloating in 
the church eternal (as he thinks it). 

There is little doubt where Zola’s sympathies lie. But the 
giants of fiction achieve their vision fairly and impregnate 
us with a breadth which is all-understanding, and Zola is no 
exception. Mouret is drawn with greater insight, fairness, 
and love than Albine, and even the loathsome friar is 
depicted with sympathy. I doubt if any adherent of 
Christianity, of whatever brand, has ever so compre- 
hendingly described the aspiration for purity, or its 
cost to a healthy, otherwise normal man, as Zola in this 
story. 
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So much for the substance of the book. Now a uwd 
about its manner. There is a totally different aspect of The 
Smful Priest in svhich the reader may find tremendous , 
eniovnicnt. It is in its language. Now, it has been suggested,, 
that this is far too elaborate arid ornate for the taste of us , 
Eno'lish,' a verv revealing assertion, since as a nation , we 
both produced Shakespeare ‘and arc on the whole highly 
appreciative of his garishly-coloured, overloaded language. 
Yet, just a.s we are unaitically greedy for Tudor rhetoric 
,(atid its imitations— witness the popularity of Dylan 
Thomas’s poetry), we are equally outstandingly picksorae 
about poetic prose, which the French love. lVhtne.ss our 
national attitude towards Oscar Wildcl Perhaps in his- 
lovely prose Wilde was more French than English, and this 
disagreement arises from a basic difference between the 
French and English languages. Since this has a crucial bear-, 
ing on appreciating Zola's prose, it may help the reader to. 
formulate this difference. 


Whereas (despite popular belief), French falls very far 
.short of English as a logical language, being less perfect an 
instrument in Uic grammatical machinery of logical sentence 
construction, we arc shockingly indifferent to precision of 
weaning in our substantive words, our nouns and adjectives. 
These we tend to use whimsically, wilfully, 'instinctively', 
emotionally, erratically. We have no Academy dictionar^cto 
standardize connotations, as the French have. The big- 
O.vford dictionary merely records meanings, it does not 
really prescribe them, it is an aid to understanding, not to 
writing, and \t'’ebstcr’s big dictionary deals with American, 
not English.* Even in the e.vact’ sciences it is to be observed 
in English that no sooner is a new word coined, or given a 
special meaning, a definite function, than another scientist 
collars it, to use it loosely for an entirely different purpose, 
while there is among scientists an amazing propensity (as 
any issue of the sveeklv Nature rvill show) for inventin'^ -new 
special words u'herc already a perfectly adequate ortfinary 
one exists. , / 


.Frencli, on the other hand~and here Zola is indeed a’ 


* Both, an incrc.wing divergence of the meaning of substantive ivords 
FpcLfrandTriring”" grammatical structure in Atnerican 
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master — tends to allot words precise ambits of meaning. 
This applies even to those with purely emotive force. This 
precision of the substantive in French prompts an author to 
use his words more intellectually, his feeling controlled by 
thought. He does not indulge so much in hit-or-miss poetic 
effects, but orchestrates deliberately. Coldly, indeed. All his 
words are treated as if of equal value — all jewels, in fact. We 
of course have our jewels too, but we tend to value only the 
more sterling ones and treat the rest as if they were solder in 
which to set the diamonds. 


Put the difference like this: the ‘Shakespearian’ way is 
to toss the jewels into the dun mass, rather as sultanas or 
'cherries’ into a cake, to be enraptured later when the eye 
spots one and the thumb can get it out. Frcncli prose, ^^•hen 
poetic, as Zola’s here, is ornate, not to be pretty, not to offer 
us plums, however luscious, not to be evocative, but to 
pursue a logical argument or ' a preconceived course of 
development, as in music. 


Such prose calls for great elasticity in translation. At one 
moment, bald word for word English would fail to convey 
all the aroma of the original and one has to seek an approxi- 
mating evocative paraphrase, while at others one is obli'^ed 
to avoid the literal word in English for the very opposite 
reason, m case, lacking its French precision of emotive* tone 
It should prwe too evocative. In such cases one has to seek 
safety in understatement. 


This leads me to my parting word, on how to read such 
prose. For, even supposing, as of course I do, that in “he 
mam this English vision, made with loving and admir iW 
care, does Zola justice, one must never forlet tharhist af 
different pictures need lookinir at 
to, in different ways, so books feS to 
If one sets out to read this S 

the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ wayfthe wavsuit?H termed 

class novel of entertain^em^ W 

century on, Thackeray Dickens 

looking primarily for ’the facts’, or'™ slo??^ 

of course, facts , or storv in p ^ ^ —meaning, 

one is doomed to be dSppointed^oJTe^m’^*** n alone- 

painstaking tread, savouring all the f 

appreciate all the situations^S events 

. -UQ events, material, mental, 
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emotional, both individual, social and biological, with equal 
intensity. 

For in such a novel it is easy to miss the key to under- 
standing. There are events — church serraces, interv'ieivs 
between priests and parishioners, the development of love 
between Mouret and Albine, the marriage of the young 
peasants, the de-auriculation of the friar — u'hich are as real 
as any others reported in the newspapers. But there are 
others — the young man’s longing for chastity, the monstrous 
■ grotvth of such continence, the spring rise of sap, the 
influence of the whole pulsation of vegetable life in its 
diurnal and annual rhythms, the practical basis of a young 
girl’s nascent love, and the poorly co-ordinated urges of the 
male — ^ts'hich no modern newspaper ivould treat as news dr. 
court of lair accept as admissible evidence, but it is the 
poet-novelist’s triumph to set on paper, for those who care 
to read them, for they are an essential part of his argument. 
To read about Mouret thus is an effort well worth making. 
It aids one, incidentally, to appreciate many aspects of life • 
which in an urban civilization we tend to forget. 

Alec Brown. 


Tarrant Gunville, July 31st, 1956, 



BOOK ONE 


CHAPTER ONE 

As she came in, Teuse dumped her besom and feather- 
brush against the altar. She was a bit late because she had 
been soaking-in her six months’ big wash. She went straight 
across the church to toll the angehis. Hurrying accentuated 
her limp. She bumped against benches. The bell rope, 
dangled down from the ceiling near the confessional box, a 
plain hemp rope, well frayed, with a big knot at the end, 
black from greasy hands. Teuse weighed down on it with all 
her ponderous bulk, then got going, and swayed rhythmic- 
ally, a mass of petticoats, her bonnet askew, her beefy cheeks 
suffused with blood. 

At last, quite out of breath, she straightened her bonnet 
with one^pat and went to sweep up a bit just in front of the 
altar. The planking of the altar platform did not fit too 
well, the dust would collect in the cracks. Accompanied by 
an undercurrent of muttering, her birch-besom fudged out 
the corners. Then she took off the altar-cloths, noticing with 
much annoyance that the big top one, %vhich was already 
patched in a score of places, had worn right through again 
in the centre, showing the under cloth, w'hich -was folded 
in two and so threadbare, so transparent, that through it 
you could see the sacred stone in its wooden framing. She 
gave the age-darkened linen a good dusting, swept her 
feather-brush along the gradine and put the altar-cards back 
in place. Then she mounted a chair, to get the yellow cotton 
loose covers off the cross and the two candle-sticks. There 
were patches of tarnish all over the brass. 

‘They do w'ant a rub-up and no mistake,’ muttered 
Teuse, to herself, ‘I must get m’ powder.’ 

Next, lurching and jerking her game leg along ponder- 
ously enough to crack the stone flags, she went to the sacristy 
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for the mass book> which, without opening it, she put beside 
the Gospel on the lectern, the pages turned in to the altar. 
She then lit the two candles. Now taking up her besom, she 
surveved the little church to make sure that she had done 
the Almighty as he should be done. Everything was sulh 
only the bell-rope beside the confessional still swaying with 
long, supple tvaves from vaulting to stone floor. 

Her clergyman, the llevcrend Serge Mouret, had that 
instant entered the sacristy, a chilly little room which 
. only a short corridor divided from the vicarage dining- 

i-oom. , ' , . „ . ■ j 

‘'Bonjour, monsieur Ic Cure,” said Teuse, as she made 
to withdraw, then; "Oh! Aren’t you a lazy one this morn- 
ing! Do you know it is a quarter after six already?” And, 
•without giving the smiling young priest time to reply, she 
ran on : "I’ve got a bone to pick with you. That altar-cloth! 
It’s got another hole in it. It simply won’t do you know, 
drifting on like this, we’ve only one other and I’ve been 
u-earing m' siglu out these past three days a-patching at 
that, if you carry on like this much longer, our poor Lord's 
tabic will be as bare as ...” 

But, still smiling, here Serge Mouret cheerfully inter- 
rupted: ".My dear Teuse,” he said, "Jesus does not really 
need all these trappings. He is always warm and those tvho 
love him will always give him a royal welcome.” 

He walked across toirards a small cistern of water. “Is my 
sister up."” he asked. "I have seen nothing of her.” 

"Miss Desiree,” replied Mouret's housekeeper, "has been 
dosvn a long time.” I cuse was kneeling now, at a discarded 
kitchen sideboard they used to keep the priest’s robes of 
office in. "She's already out among her hens and her 
rabbits . . . She thought her chicks trere going to hatch 
out yesterday, but they haven’t, and you can imao-ine if 
she's worked up about it.” Then she broke off to askt "It’ll 
be the gold chasuble today, won’t it?" 

^Vil!uh■awn into himself, his hands cleansed, muttering 
a prayer, the Reverend Mouret merely nodded yes. Artaud 
_ church possessed only three chasubles, one violet, one black 
and one gold, so the latter, worn on those days for which 
white, red or green is prescribed, got an unusual lot of wear. 
M ith great devotion, Teuse took it from the blue paper- 
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lined shelf where she put it away after every service, 
cautiously removed the cambric which protected its pattern- 
ing, and placed it on the sideboard; in the gold part, a lamb 
was depicted, asleep on a cross of gold, ivith heavy gold rays 
all round it. Particularly worn away wherever it jutted out, 
the metal was tending to flake off and in places the relief 
had completely disappeared. Indeed, this chasuble was a 
continual worry to the vicarage, this steady flaking away 
being viewed with heartfelt anxiety. But the Vicar had to 
wear it nearly every day. And w'hen the last strands of gilt 
thread were worn out, ho^vever was it to be replaced, not to 
speak of purchasing the three chasubles for which this one 
served ? 

Over the chasuble Teuse now lay out the stole, then 
maniple, girdle, alb and amice, but as she painstakingly 
arranged the maniple in cruciform shape on the stole and 
twisted the rope into the revered initial of Mary’s holy name 
she still continued to nag: “This girdle ain’t worth much 
either,’’ she muttered, “you’ll have to bring yourself to buy 
another, Vicar . . . That won’t break you. Why, , if only I 
had the hemp, I’d weave you one myself.’’ 

The Reverend Mouret made no response. On a small 
side table he made ready the chalice. It was. a large old 
silver-gilt one on a bronze pedestal. Drawing it out of the 
depths of the deal cupboard which contained all the con- 
secrated vessels and vestments, the oils and missals, the 
candlesticks and the crosses, he lay over it a clean com- 
munion cloth and on this^tjie silver-gilt paten with the host, 
all of which he further covered with a small linen chalice- 
cover. He was just covering the chalice by pinching' up the 
two folds in the gold-cloth veil matching the chasuble, when 
Teuse’s voice broke in: “Hold hard. Vicar, there ain’t any 
corporal in the burse ... I took out all the communion 
cloths and the chalice-covers and the dirty corporals to boil 
’em white . . . separate, of course, not with the rest of the 
wash , . . But I hadn’t told you, had I?T soaked the wash in 
just now and high time, I can tell you, it was filthy, but it’ll 
come out cleaner than last time.” 

And while the priest slipped a corporal into the burse 
and laid this on the veil with its gold cross on a gold back- 
ground, she still ran on: "By the way. Vicar, I quite forgot, 
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for the mass book, which, without opening it, she put beside 
the Gospel on the lectern, the pages turned in to the altar. 
She then lit the two candles. Now taking .up her besom, she 
surveyed the little church to make sure that she had done 
the Almighty as he should be. done. Everything was sull, 
only the bell-rope beside the confessional still swaying with 
lon^, supple waves from vaulting to stone floor. 

Her clergj-man, the Reverend Serge Mouret, had that 
instant entered the sacristy, a chilly little room which 
. only a short corridor divided from the vicarage dining- 
. room. '■ 

.^'Bonjour, monsieur Ic Cure/’ said Teuse, as she made 
to withdraw, then; "Oh! Aren't you a lazy one this morn- 
ing! Do you know it is a quarter after six already?.’’ And, 

• Avithout giving the smiling young priest time to reply, she 
ran on: "I’ve got a bone to pick with you. That altar-cloth! ! 
It’s got another hole in it. It simply won’t do you knotv, 
drifting on like this, we’ve only one other and I’ve been 
Avearing m’ sight out these past three days a-patching at 
that, if you carry on like this much longer, our poor Lord's 
table will be as bare as . . .’’ 


But. still smiling, here Serge Mouret cheerfully, inter- ■ 
Tupted: "My dear Tense,” he said, "Jesus does not really 
need all these trappings. He is always warm and those ,Avho • 
love him Avill ahvays give him a royal Avelcorae.” 

He Avalkcd across tOAvards a small cistern of Avater. "Is my 
sister up?” he asked. "I haA-e seen nothing of her.” 

“Miss Desiree,” replied Mouret’s housekeeper, "has been 
doAvn a long time.” Teuse Avas kneeling noAV, at a discarded . 
kitchen sideboard they used to keep the priest’s robes of 
ofilec in. She s already out among her hens and her 
rabbits ... She thought her chicks Avere going to hatch 
out A esterday, but they haA^n’t, and y'ou can ima^'ine if 
she’s worked up about it.” Then she broke off to askT “It’ll 
be the gold chasuble today, Avon’t it?” 

W ithdiWAvn into himself, his hands cleansed, muttering 
a prayer, the Reverend Mouret merely nodded yes. Artaud 
church possessed only three chasubles, one violet, one black 
and one pld, so the latter, Avorn on those days for Avhich 
wlute, red or green is prescribed, got an unusual lot of wear. 
IViih great devotion, Teuse took it from the blue paper- - 
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lined shelf where she put it away after every service, 
cautiously removed the cambric which protected its pattern- 
ing’, and placed it on the sideboard: in the gold part, a lamb 
was depicted, asleep on a cross of gold, with heavy gold rays 
all round it. Particularly w'Orn away wherever it jutted out, 
the metal was tending to flake off and in places the relief 
had completely disappeared. Indeed, this chasuble was a 
continual worry to the vicarage, this steady flaking away 
being viewed with heartfelt anxiety. But the Vicar had to 
wear it nearly every day. And when the last strands of gilt 
thread were worn out, however was it to be replaced, not to 
speak of purchasing the three chasubles for which this one 
served ? ' 

Over the chasuble Teuse now lay out the stole, then 
maniple, girdle, alb and amice, but as she painstakingly 
arranged the maniple in cruciform shape on the stole and 
twisted the rope into the revered initial of Mary’s holy name 
she still continued to nag: “This girdle ain’t worth much 
either,” she muttered, “you’ll have to bring yourself to buy 
another. Vicar . . . That won’t break you. Why, if only I 
had the hemp, I’d weave you one myself.” 

•The Reverend Mouret made no response. On a small 
side table he made ready the chalice. It was. a large old 
silver-gilt one on a bronze pedestal. Drawing it out of the 
depths of the deal cupboard which contained all the con- 
secrated vessels and vestments, the oils and missals, the 
candlesticks and the crosses, he lay over it a clean com- 
munion cloth' and on this^the silver-gilt paten with the host, 
all of which he further covered with a small linen chalice- 
cover. .He was just covering the chalice by pinching up the 
two folds in the gold-cloth veil matching the chasuble, when 
Tense’s voice broke in: “Hold hard. Vicar, there ain’t any 
corporal in the burse .... I took out all the communion 
cloths and the chalice-covers and the dirty corporals to boil 
’em white . . ..separate, of. course, not with the rest of the 
wash . . . But I hadn’t told you, had I? I soaked the wash in 
just now and high time, I can. tell you, it was filthy, but it’ll 
. come out cleaner than last time:” 

And while the priest slipped a corporal into the burse 
and laid this on the veil with its gold cross on a gold back- 
ground, she still ran on : “By the way. Vicar, I quite forgot, 
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that young rascal Vinceut hasn’t turned up, shall I be your, 
server, this morning, eh?” 

Mouret shot her a stern glance. ,, 

'"Get away,’* she cried, there s nothing wiong in that. ' 
Her broad face beamed. “I did it once in the Reverend • 
Cafiin’s day. What's more, I can serve better than those 
young scoundrels, laughing, the little hcatliens, if only so 
much as a, blue-bottle flies into church . . . Get away with 
you, Vicar, no matter if I do wear a bonnet and am sixty 
' and my hoops tight as a barrel, I vc more respect for- the 
Almighty than anv of your rvicked little boys, why, only the 
other day what did I find them doing behind the altar, but 
playing leap-frog.” 

Still shaking his head, Mouret continued to stare at her. 

“Out-of-the-way hole, tliis village is,” she groused away. 
“Not a hundred and fifty souls ail told in it . . . There are 
days like today when you won’t find a living person in 
Artaud, they even take the babes up into the vineyards," 
believe me. Think, vines growing out of all them stones, 
dry as thistles too, they are. Godforsaken hole, miles off the 
road . . . IVcll, unless an angel comes down from Heaven, 
Vicar, you won’t have nobody to sen'e mass for you today 
but me. Vicar, or, begging your pardon, one of Miss Desirde’s 
rabbits! ” 

However, at this very juncture, who should enter the 
church but the Brichets’ youngest boy Vincent. Softly, he 
opened the sacristy door and stood there, and his tousled 
head of caixoty Iiair and bright little grey eyes infuriated 
Tense. 

“Ah! You young rapscallion!" she cried. “You’ve been 
up to some mischief, I’ll bet . . . Come you here, you little 
villain, hurry up, M, Mouret thinks my hands might con- 
taminate our dear Lord! ” 

Seeing the boy, the Vicar took up the amice. Kissing the 
o-oss embroidered m the centre of the piece of linen he lay 
It on his head for a moment, then, folding it back on- to 
t le collar of lus cassock, crossed the cords and tied them 
the right crossing over the left. He then drew on the alba 
s)mbol of purity, putting his right arm in first. Vincent, who 
down when he came in, now got up and moved 
round his \ tear, adjusting the alba, to make sure that it fell 
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evenly all round to within two fingers of the floor. He then 
handed the girdle to the priest, who tied it very tightly 
about him, to symbolize the bonds worn by Our Saviour 
during the Passion. 

Meanw'hile, Teuse stood by, sore and jealous, but trying 
to hold her tongue. It was an unequal struggle, and a 
moment later she suddenly cried : “Friar Archangias looked 
in. There wasn’t a child in school today. He went off like 
the wind into the vineyards to tweak the little wretches’ 
ears for them ... You ought to have seen him. I believe he 
has something to tell you.’’ 

With a gesture, the Vicar silenced her. All this time he 
had not opened his lips. Taking the maniple, he intoned 
the prescribed prayers as he kissed it before laying it across 
his left forearm to signify the performance of good deeds 
and then, first kissing this too, crossed the stole over his 
breast, to symbolize dignity and power. When it came to the 
chasuble, Teuse had to help Vincent to tie it by its thin 
little cords, to prevent it falling back. , 

"Holy Virgin,’’ she cried suddenly, “if I haven’t forgotten 
the altar-cruets,’’ and she hurried to the cupboard. “Here, 
you young rascal, quick!’’ 

Vincent filled the cruets, small flasks of coarse glass, with 
water and wine, while Teuse rummaged hastily in a drawer 
to find a clean towel. Holding the chalice in his left hand 
by the knot, the finger-tips of his right hand on the offertory- 
bag, the Reverend Serge, without removing his biretta, 
made a deep inclination before a wooden Crucifix hanging 
on the wall above the sideboard. The boy bowed like him, 
then led the way out, the altar vessels in his hands under 
their towel, the priest following, with downcast eyes, in 
profound devotion; 


CHAPTER TWO 

There was not a soul in the white-walled church this May 
morning. The rope dangling by the confessional was motion- 
{.less again. On the right-hand side of the tabernacle along 
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one 'ivall there Was a holy-lamp of tinted glass burning 
steadily, a patch of red colovir, W hen he had put the altar- 
cruets on the credence table, Vincent went back to the left, 
to kneel at the foot of the altar steps, while the Vicar,, 
cenuflecting to the flags in reverence of the Holy Sacrament; 
mounted the steps, spread out the corporal and placed the 
chalice in the, middle of it. Then opening the missal, he 
■ came down again. Again a genuflection bent him in two. 
Making the sign of the cross, his hands together on his 
breast and in loud, clear tones, his cheeks bloodless' from 
devotion and love, he began the great drama of Almighty 

.God, - 

“Introibo ad allarc Dei.” 

i\nd little Vincent mumbled back; ”Ad Deum que 
lactificat juvcnlutem menm,” gabbling through the responses 
of the litany and the psalm. But when it came to the last he 
got badly behind, because he had his eyes on Teuse, who 
was roving about the church. She had in fact been uneasily 
watching one of the candles and her agitation seemed to 
increase when once again the Vicar put his hands together 
and recited the Coufiteor. At this point she halted just 
where the prayer liappened to overtake her, but though she 
lowered her glance and her hand got busy touching her 
bosom just as the Vicar had done his, her eye tvas still on 
the offending wick. 

For a feiv moments more the solemn tones of the priest 
and the mutterings of his assistant alternated. 

“Domiims vobiscum.” 

"El cum spirilu tuo.” 

The man of God here spread his hands wide, then 
brought them together again and with a gravity tense with 
, emotion cried: 

"Oremvs ...” 

Here Tense's patience ran out Slipping behind the alt^, 
she reached that candle and with the tip of her scissors 
snipped It clean, for it ivas guttering, there were already 
two huge tears of lost wax trickling doum its sides; Bv the 
time she got back and began to straighten the benches 

cJ^ougb holy , water in, 
all the stoups, the Reverend Serge had gone^up to .the 
altar where, standing with his hands resting on ^e edge 
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of the cloth, he prayed softly. Then he lay his lips to the 
altar. 

At his back the morning light still flooded the chancel 
with its pallor. The sun had not yet topped the roofs. It 
might have been a low-pitched, lime-washed stable, the 
rafters roughly plastered, through which time and again 
quivered the Kyrie eleisons of the service. On either side 
three tall plain-glass windows, with many panes cracked and 
some entirely missing, let in light of chalky harshness. Fresh 
air wafted straight in, and all the poverty of this lost hamlet 
was laid bare. At the far end, above the main door, which was 
never opened, the threshold overgrown with grass, there 
was a gallery of rough-hewn planking from one wall to the 
other up to which led a miller’s ladder. On festival days this 
erection groaned under heavy peasant clogs. The confes- 
sional, an erection gaping at the joints, painted yellow, was 
near these steps. Opposite, beside the smaller door, was the 
font, which was of some age, and stood on a stone-built 
pedestal. Finally, on right and left, in the centre of the wall, 
were two small, fenced-in altars. That on the left was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. It contained a large gilded plaster 
Mother-of-God, a regal gilded crown firmly planted on her 
chestnut hair. Seated on her left arm was a smiling naked 
Jesus, whose little hand held the radiant globe which is our 
earth. She was treading the clouds, with winged angels 
underfoot. The right-hand altar, at which masses for the 
dead were served, bore a coloured cardboard Christ to match 
the Virgin. This representation of Jesus, of about the size 
of a ten-year-old, was undergoing frightful, death tfeoes, 
the head flung back, the sides bleeding, the abdomen ripped 
open, the limbs contorted and blood-splashed. In the church, 
there was also a pulpit with five steps up to it, opposite a 
large grandmother .clock in walnut case with tick so loud 
it could be heard all over the church, just as if there were a 
big heart beating somewhere under the flagstones. All down 
the nave were the fourteen stations of the cross, fourteen 
crudely coloured .pictures in black framing, blotching the 
uncouth white of the walls with the yellow, blue and red 
of the Passion. 

"Deo gratias,” stammered Vincent, when the lesson 
ended. 
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Preparations for the mystic rite of the immolation of 
the holy victim notv began. The sert'cr took the missal ana 
carried it to the left, on the gospel side, taking care not to 
touch the pages of the book. Ever)’ time that he passed^ in 
front of the tabernacle he made a sideways genuflection 
which put his little body all askew. Then, coming back to 
the right-hand side again, he stood with arras crossed while 
the gospel was read. The priest now made the sign of the 
cross, first on the missal, then on his own foreiiead, to 
indicate that he would never be asliamed of holy writ, then 
on his lips, to show his constant readiness to profess his faith, 
and finally on his heart, to indicate that this was the Lord’s 
and only the Lord’s. 

“Dominus vohiscum,” he intoned, turning round, and 
when he faced all that whiteness of the little church, his 
features were obliterated. For a moment he held the paten, 
with the host at chest-level, offering it to God on behalf of 
himself, his congiegation, and all the faithful, living aiid 
dead. Tiicn sliding to the edge of the corporal, but without - 
his fingers touching it, he look the chalice and wiped it 
painstakingly with the chalicc-cloth. Vincent had mean-' 
while crossed to the credence for the altar-cruets, which he 
now presented, fust that with the wine, then that with the 
water. Next, for the benefit of the whole world, the Vicar 


offered the empty church the half-full chalice, afterwards 
returning it to the centre of the corpora). He carefully., 
avoided touching it with his fingers and covered it again 
ifith the cloth. After another prayer, he continued his rite, 
pouring a little trickle of water over thumb and index-finger 
tips first on one hand, then the other, to wash from them the 
faintest contamination of sin. And when he had wiped his . 
fingers dr)' with the manutergium. Tense, who was waiting ' 
at hand, took the dish and emptied it out into a zinc bucket 
she kept for the purpose at the corner of the altar. 

Ornle, patres, resumed the priest, out loud, facing the 
empty peivs, his hands spread wide in the gesture of prayer, 
as lie invited all men of goodwill to join with him. And then ■ 
he turned back again to the altar and continued in a lower ' 
voice. Vincent mumbled a long Latin sentence in which he 
got lost. At that moment, golden flames flooded in through ' 
the windows. Responding to the priest’s call, the sunshine 
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had come to mass. It lit up large golden patches of the left- 
hand wall, the confessional, the altar to the Virgin, and 
the clumsy clock. The wood of the confessional snapped 
sharply. Transfigured by the dazzling light of her crown and 
golden cloak, the painted lips of the Mother of God smiled 
down tenderly on the child Jesus. Growing -warmer now, 
ithe clock ticked away time at a more lively pace. The tiny 
lime-washed stable of a church now seemed full of warm 
crowds. Outside, tiny sounds of the happy awakening of the 
countryside became audible, the blades of grass sighing 
luxuriously at ease, the leaves brushing the ^varmth away 
from themselves, the birds preening and essaying their 
wings. The world of nature even entered the church in the 
wake of the sun. At one window, the lofty branches of a 
mountain-ash thrust in through the broken panes, reaching 
out its buds as if to peer inside; and through the cracks in 
the main door blades of grass could be seen thrusting, as if 
threatening to invade the nave. Amid all this upsurge of 
life only the large crucifix insisted on death, with the agony 
of its ochre-blotched, lacquer-plastered flesh lurking in the 
shadows. For an instant, a sparrow poised on the edge of a 
hole in a window, peeped in, then flew away again, but 
almost at once with one silent rush of flight was back, to 
, swoop down among the pews, opposite the altar of. the 
Virgin, A second followed and soon there were sparrows 
fluttering in from every branch of the ash to promenade 
with little hops at their ease up and down the flagk 

“Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus, Deus, Sahaoth,” 
came the muttered words of the priest, his shoulders slightly 
hunched. Vincent' jingled his little sanctus bell thrice, and 
then, scared by that sudden tintinnabulation, the sparrows 
all flew off together with such a, noise of wings that Teuse, 
who had just vanished, into the sacristy, came put again, 
grumbling away. 

“Little wretches, they'll make the whole place filthy . . . 
F’ll bet my life on it. Miss Desiree’s been putting crumbs out 
for them again.’’ 

’ The awesome moment drew near, the body and the 
blood of a God were on the point of coming down upon 
this altar. The priest kissed the altar-cloth and joined his 
hands in prayer, repeatedly making the sign of the cross 
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this warm early May morning, tfeis rising flood of sunlight, 
greenery, and birds, lapping to the very feet of that crucifix 
-where nature was doomed to the agonies of a painful death. 

"Per omnia saecula saectdorum,’’ he declared. 

"Amen,” mumbled Vincent. 

Finishing the Lord’s Prayer, the priest held the host over 
the ciborium and broke it in two. Thereupon from one half 
he broke a small fragment which he let fall into the priceless 
blood, to signalize the intimate union which through 
this communion he was about to make with Lord God. Out 
loud, he recited the Ecce Agnus Dei, then in low tones pro- 
nounced the three orisons prescribed for the occasion and 
performed the act of his own unworthiness. Then, elbows 
on the altar, paten under his chin, he jointly communicated 
the two parts of the host. After this, putting his hands 
together on a level ■^vith his face, in fervid meditation, with 
the aid of the paten he brought together the consecrated 
fragments of the host and placed them in the chalice. A 
morsel stuck to his thumb. With his fore-finger, he crumbed 
it off. Then, making the sign of the cross with the chalice 
and placing the paten under his chin again, he took the 
priceless blood in three gulps, without his lips once leaving 
the edge of the vessel, thus imbibing the divine Sacrifice to 
the last drop. 

Vincent had now just got to his feet to go back to the 
sideboard for the altar-cruets, when the door of the corridor 
which led from the vicarage was suddenly flung wide open, 
banging against the tvall, to permit the passage of a lovely 
girl of twenty-two. There was an innocent childishness in 
her bearing. She carried. something hidden in her apron. 

“Thirteen I " she cried, loudly. “Every single egg was 
'goodl” And she held her apron open to reveal a swarming 
brood of young chicks with beady black eyes and their first 
down. “But just , look at them, aren’t they pets? The 
darlings! Oh, look at that litde white one getting on the 
backs of the others! And that one, the. speckly, look, its 
flapping its wings already!. They were jolly good eggs, 

weren't they?. Not one unfertile f” . . /. , 

Teuse, beginning to play a part in the service in spite of 
whatever the Vicar had said, now quickly handed the cruets 
to Vincent for ablution, then turned and said loudly: ‘Do 
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■please be quiet. Miss Desired Surely you can see ^ve haven’t-. 

^ 'Phrou'^h. the open door a powerful farrnyard odour, like , 
a sudden burst oi fevmentaiion, forced its wB.y into the 
church and impregnated the sunlight, which by now had 
reached the altar. I'or some time Dtsivee stood stdl, rapt in 
tlie little world she bore, but also gazing at Vincent pouring 
out the wine of purification, and her brother drinking it 
down, to ensure that no trace of the sacred substance of 
Christ’s body should remain betn-een his lips. In fact, she was. 
still standing there, transfixed, when he returned, the chalice , 
in his two hands, to have the wine and the water of ablution 
poured over thumb and index-finger, and drink this down 
too. But by then the broody hen, all flurry and anxiety, ; 
had caught up irith the girl in search of her chicks, and 
fought to get into the church, so, babbling baby-talk to the 
chicks, Desiree withdrew, just as, after having laid the puri- , 
ficator to his lips, the young priest wiped the brim and the 
interior of the chalice with it. : . 


The acts of grace rendered to God, this was the end. For 
the last lime the acolyte went for the missal and brought it 
to the right. Together with paten and chalicc-cover, the 
priest replaced the communion cloth on the chalice, then, 
again pressing together the two large folds in the veil, he 
put doivn the burse, in which he had folded tlie corporal- 
cloth. His irliole person embodied intense gratitude. He 
craved Heaven for remission of his sins, for the grace of a 
holy life and to deserve eternal life. He was utterly' lost 
now in this miracle of love, the unending sacrifice which day 
by day fed him with the body and blood of his Saviour, 
lytading the orisons, he turned and pronounced the ■words: 
“He, missa cst.” 


“Deo gratias/’ came the response from intent. 

I to kiss the altar, he at last made his way 

back, his left hand under his bosom, his right extended, 
blessing the church, which ivas full of the merry-making of 
the sun s rays and the sparroivs’ chitter-chatter. 

cross'^ ' sender, making the sign of the 





The sun was high now and the sparrows had grown bold. 
While- the priest read from the left-hand card the Gospel of 
St. John, declaring the eternity of the Word, the sun set 
fire to the altar, whitening the blocks of imitation marble, 
and engulfing the light given by the ttvo candles, whose 
short wicks not\^ turned to sombre patches. The triumphant 
orb brought cross, candlesticks, chasuble, and chalice veil 
into the ambit of its glory, till all the gilt of them gleamed 
white under the hot rays. And when, taking the chalice and 
genuflecting, the priest, head covered, had left the altar to 
- go to the sacristy, before him the boy taking back the altar- 
cruets and the towel, it was the sun itself tvho remained 
behind, sole master of this church. Now it was his turn to 
rest on the altar cloth, set the tabernacle door afire with 
glory, and laud the fecund rites of the month of May. From 
the flagstones, warmth began to rise. Through the lime- 
washed walls, through the big Virgin, through even the big 
Chrik, now surged the shudder of rising sap, as if the 
eternal youth of our tv'orld had indeed vanquished death. 


CHAPTER THREE 

Teuse lost no time in putting out the candles. But before 
she left she simply had to get those sparrows_ out. So -when 
she took the missal back to the sacristy, the Vicar had gone, 
after having laid out the holy regalia and washed his hands. 
He was already in the dining-room, breakfasting standing, 
off a glass of milk. 

“Vicar,” she cried, as she entered, "you ought to put a 
stop to your sister throwing crumbs down in the church! A 
fine game. She started that last winter, said the sparrows 
were pure gold and our dear Lord would feed them ... If 
you-dWt look out, she’ll have us all sleeping in the pen 
together with her hens and her rabbits.” , , , 

“We should be a bit warmer, shouldn’t we?” laughed the 
young Vicar. “Teuse dear, you’re always a-grumbling. Do 
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let our poor dear Desiree enjoy her love of God's creatures. 
Th^nnocent child knows no other pleasure. , 

A-straddle in the centre of the room, Teuse cried. Oh, 
if vou had your way, you would even let the magpies. build 
their nests in' the church. You just don t see things. You 
think everything is perfect. Your sister was very lucky indeed' 
to have you take charge of her when you came outoi your 
seminary. I should just like to know who else would let her 
. mess about, in a farmyard as you do.” , : . 

Then, suddenly changing her tone, in gentler manner, 
she added; “True enough, it would be a pity to say the. 
poor lass nay, she doesn’t mean no harm. Though , she’s 
healthy in body, as there’s few like her about, she's only like 
a child of ten, isn’t she? Do you know, I still put her to 
bed every night and have to tell her tales like my babe, to, 
get her to sleep.” ' 

Mouret was still standing, finishing his cup of milk, his 
fingers rather red from the chill air of the dining-room. It 
was quite large, with a tiled floor and grey painted walls, 
and furnished sparsely with table and dining-chairs, T,euse 
stripped off the serviette she had spread for breakfast on one 
corner of the table. 

"Can't say you dirty much linen,” she muttered. "Any- 
onc'd think you had an impediment so you just couldn't sit 
down. You're always like a man just off on a long journey 
. . . Oh, if only you'd known the Reverend Caffin rrho was 
here before you! Poor dear man, may his soul rest in peace,, 
now he was a molly-coddle, if ever there was one, he would 
have got the indigestion if he’d eaten standing like you ... 
He was a Norman, he was, from Canteleu. Like myself. And 
I can tell you, I won t say thank-you to him for bringing me 
to this out-of-the-way hole. We ivere miserable, I can 
tell you, he and I, when we first came here. Poor dear man. 
he d got himself into a bit of trouble in our parts, y'ou see. 
He , , . IVhy, gracious me. Vicar, don’t tell me you’ve no 
un^uched ™ilk? Look, there’s your tu'o lumps, 

Mouret put down the cup. 

^h yes,” he said, “1 must have forgotten.” 

The good housekeeper just stared blankly at him, then 
shrugged her shoulders. She took the slice of wholemeal, 
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bread and butter, which he had also not touched, and 
■\vrapped it up. The priest was about to leave the room, but 
she rushed up to him, and with a cry of “Just a moment I” 
dropped to her knees. “It’s only your shoe-laces,” she said, 
“you haven’t done them up . . . Vicar, I simply don’t under- 
stand how your feet can bear it in these rough clod-hopper 
boots you will wear, and you such a fine young man, anyone 
can see you ^ew up spoiled ! . . . Upon my word, the Bishop 
must have sized you up mighty well to give you the poorest 
living in the whole department.” 

You’re very cross with the world this morning, my dear 
Teuse. 

“No, be fair,” said Mouret, again smiling, “Artaud was 
my choice . . .- Are we not happy here? We have all we need. 
Why, we live in paradisial peace.” 

This silenced her complaints. She too now laughed. 
“Dear Vicar,” she murmured. “You are such an unworldly 
man . . . But now, just you come and have a peep, how well 
I’ve lathered in my wash, that would be far better than you 
and I squabbling.” 

He had no other course but to obey, for she threatened 
not to let him go at all unless he praised her laundry. As 
he left the dining-room, he stumbled against a heap of 
plaster in the corridor. 

“Whatever is this?” he demanded. 

“Oh! that’s nothing,” she replied, in her fiercest manner, 
“only your vicarage falling down about your head. But 
you're all right, of course, you’ve got all you need . . . 
Heavens alive, as if the place was not slivered in pieces! Just 
you look at that ceiling and tell me if it’s not got enough 
cracks for you! If we don’t get buried alive one of these days, 
we’ll certainly owe our guardian angels a good fat candle. 
But that’s all right, so long as it suits you. Just like in the 
church too, for the last two years there’s a number of panes 
have wanted making good. Lord God himself freezes in 
there in winter. Besides, it would keep those sparrows out. 
In the end you’ll see me plaster them up with paper, I warn ' 
you.” 

“Hm,” said the priest, “not a bad idea, that, sticking 
paper . . . But those walls, you know, are far more substan- 
tial than you think. In my room the floor’s only come 
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away just under the window. This house will outlast out 

When they reached the lean-to, near the, kitchen, just to 
nlease her he' became lavish in his praise of the qualities of 
her wash. He even had to stick his fingers in the suds and 
feel them. Then, delighted, the old woman became quite 
motherly, stopped giousing, and hurried away to fetch a 
clothes-brush, saying: "You don't think you’re going' out 
with yesterday's mud on your cassock, do you? If only you’d 
left it on the banisters, it would have been clean ready for 
you . . . It’s quite good, this cassock is. Only do please lift 
up the skirls when you go through the fields, the thistles 
tear everything.” 

She made him turn about like a child while with violent 
blows of the brush she cleaned the garment from top to toe. 

"Ah no, now, now, that'll do,” he cried, making good 
his escape. "You will keep an eye on Dijsirde, won't you? I'll 
run round now and tell her that I'm going out." 

But just as he said this, there was a ringing voice crying 
his name and his sister came running up, flushed with happi- 
ness, bare-headed, her heavy head of black hair richly, 
bunched at her nape, but her arms filthy to the elbows, ShC' 
was cleaning out her hen-house. When she saw her brother 
was on the point of going out, breviary under his arm; she 
laughed still more heartily, kissing him full on the lips, 
with her hands held behind her back, so as not to touch 
him. 


“No, no,"' she babbled. "I would make you dirty , . . Oh, 
ivhat a time I am having! You shall sec my farmyard when 
you get back.” 


And off she r.accd again. Mourct told Tcuse he ivould be 
back about eleven for lunch. He was a few paces from the 
vicarage when Tcuse, who had accompanied him to the 
threshold, started yelling after him, her final injunctions. ’ 

' iTiar /Wchangias. Don’t forget to see himl ... Go and 
see the Bnchcls, too. Old Mother Brichet came round yester- 
day about the wedding . . . Vicar, please, just a moment . . . 
listen .1 happened to sec Rosalie myself, yesterday. The trirl 
can t think of anything better in the world than to marry 

Si-inf You have a word with his father. 

I cihaps B.imbovissc will pay some attention to you . . . And 
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don’t you come back today as late as twelve, like you. did 
the other day. Eleven, yes, eleven o’clock, will you?” 

But the priest did not turn back again, and Teuse with- 
drew' indoors, grinding out through her teeth; ‘I’ll swear 
he never heard me . . . Not twenty-six, he ain’t, and head- 
strong as a boy. True, for unworldliness, there's many a saint 
of sixty he could show points, but he’s had no experience. 
He doesn’t know anything of life yet. Dear boy! It’s easy for 
him to be as good as an angel.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 

When the Reverend Mouret no longer felt Teuse at;his 
; back, he halted, delighted to find himself alone at last. He 
looked- back. His church stood on an insignificant hump of 
: ground, from which there was a gentle slope down to the 
j village. It was a'longish building, like a disused farm 
i building into the walls of which had been let large ivindo-vs's. 
t The roof was of cheerful red tiles. The vicarage was a small 
‘ grey cottage built up against the body of the church. As if. 
! sight of it awakened misgivings that that unquenchable flow 
: of words which had buzzed in his ears since daybreak might 
i catch him up, he immediately continued on his way, round 
I to the right, and only felt safe w^hen he reached the main 
; church doorway, -where he could not be seen from the 
; vicarage. The bare,- sun-baked, rain-swept west-end of the 
I .church was capped by a small stone turret, inside which one 
could see the outline of a small bell and the rope going 
down through a hole in the roof. Six broken steps, one end 
!; half covered with soil, led up to the tall, main door. The 
’• timbers of this gaped badly. They were covered with cob- 
webs, and the ironwork ^vas so rusty and so pitiable with the 
ii' dust silting over it and the loose hinges that it looked as if 
)'■ at the first good puff the wind would break it in. He was 
■! rather fond of this decaying building, and mounted to the 
?; top of the steps, to lean against one wing of the door. From 
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that point o£ vantage his 
side. Shielding his eyes 


eye could survey ! 


When May came round, this stony soil burst into siupcn 
dous vcaetaiioh. Immense thickets o£ wild lavender anc 
iuniper, and expanses o£ coarse herbage mounted the porch 
to thrust armfuls of sombre greenery to the very edge of th< 
guttering. With its very firk upsurge, the sap threatened tc 
bear away the church, engulfed in its dense tangle of growth 
And in these morning hours, when growth was in full spate 
the whole atmosphere throbbed with the sun’s warmth, til 
at last tlie very stones of the church porch heaved in at 
immense shudder of life. But of these arduous labour paini 
the young priest had no knowledge. It was his impressioi 
.'merely that the stone steps were unsteady, and he changec 
his position, to lean against the other wing of the door, . 

He could see the country five miles ahead, rvhere, toucher 
by black patclics of conifers, a wall of yellow hills encloscr 
it', it was a frightful region of arid soil bursting asunder ii 
ridges of outcropping rock. The rare patches of cultit'abh 
soil offered pools of blood, the red land of the fields tvitf 
their ranks of scraggy almond trees, grey olives, and th( 
straggling vines which ribbed the landscape w’ith theij 
stumpy ochreous trunks. One might have supposed somt 
terrible conflagration to have swept over it all, scattering 
the cinders of bnrnt-out forest trees far over the heights 
scordiing the pastures, leaving behind it only the flames anr 
funtace heat of the deep ravines. It was only at rare point 
that the pale green of a field of rvheat introduced a softei 


tone. It was an utterly savage horizon, dying of thirst, not t 
brook to be seen, and the least breath of wind in the aii 
above it carried the soil away in fine dust clouds. Only in tin 
ultimate distance was there a hill-endoscd corner of couhtr 
with lush grepery, a side-arm of the next valley, which wa: 
tendered fertile by the Viorne, a river flowins; down fron 
the Scille Gorge. 

Dazzled, the priest lowered his gaze to the village, th( 
liandful of houses of which straggled just below the church 
wretched buildings, all of them, of ^im stone and rough 
hewn timber, strung along a narrow road, with no precis< 
Side streets. There were about thirty of them, some poverty 
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black hunched against their own dunghills, others a little 
more spacious and cheerful, with pink tiles. Plots of garden 
won from the rock boasted their ranks of vegetables enclosed 
in hedges. At this hour, Artaud was deserted, not a woman 
at a window, not a child squatting in the dust, only the hens 
coming and going in flocks, scrabbling in the chaff, busy 
with their beaks up to the thresholds of the house-doors 
gaping passively at the sunshine. On the near side of the 
village, a large black squatting dog seemed to be on guard. 

Gradually, lassitude overcame the Reverend Mouret. 
The rising sun bathed him in such warmth that he relaxed 
completely against the church door. Tranquil contentment 
took possession of him. He mused on this village of his, 
which had sprung up in this place, amid the stones, like the 
gnarled undergrowth of the valley. All Artaud’s inhabitants 
were inter-related, all bearing the same surname to such an 
extent that they used double-barrelled names from the 
cradle up, to distinguish one from another. At some ante- 
cedent date an ancestral Artaud had come like an outcast, 
to establish himself in this waste land. His family had grown 
with the savage vitality of the vegetation, drawing nourish- 
ment from this stone till it had become a tribe, then -the 


tribe turned to a community, till they could not sort- out 
their cousinage, going back for generations. They inter- 
married with unblushing promiscuity. It was unknown for 
an Artaud to bring in a -wife from any neighbouring village. 
There were merely occasional cases of girls going elsewhere 
to find husbands. These people came into the world and left 
it bound to, their soil, proliferating on their own dung-hills 
with slow deliberation like the uncomplicated soul of trees 
which scatter their seed about their feet, with little concep- 
tion of any larger world beyond the dun rocks among whi 
they vegetated. Even so, there were still poor and rich among 
them. When hens vanished, hen-houses acquired heavy pad- 
locks at night. An Artaud had once not long since kdled 
another, one evening, behind the mill, m ^ 

belt of hills they were a people apart, a breed sprung 
the soil, a mankind of three hundi-ed heads in vhom time 

Mourer,here vesided all .he H£e.«s shadow _^oUhe 

. seminary. For years he had not known the su . 





was indifferent to it, his eyes scaled, inwarddooking He felt 
noihinp; but- scorn for accui-scd Nature. For long, tvhen m 
moments of contemplation his thoughts got him down, his 
dream had been of a hermit's deserted place, a nook in some 
mountain where no sign of life, no living being, no plant 
even, no living tvater, would come to distract him from the 
coriiemplaiion of God. There was in him the fire of 
unsullied love, coupled with frank horror of physical 
sensation. Turning his back to the light, in-dying on him- 
self, he would have welcomed non-being, losing himself in 
the sovereign purity of all souls. The sky appeared to him 
uniformly white, with the whiteness of light, as if white lilies 
snowed from heaven, as if all modes of purity and all modes 
of innocence and all modes of chastity glowed there. But 
when he spoke out about his longing for seclusion and his 
need for divine frankness, his confessor used to reprove him, 
reminding him of the battles of the Church and the require- ’ 
meats of the priesthood. 

Later, ivhen ordained, the young priest came to Artaud 
at his own request, in the hope of there realizing his dream 
of annihilation of the masculine nature within him. In the 
heart of this poverty, on this sterile soil, he would be able 
to stop his ears to the sounds of the tvorld and tvould live 
in slumber, like the saints. And indeed, he had for some 
months now been quite radiant. There had been but rare, 
far-removed shudders of the village from time to time to 
perturb him. While he trod the paths, open to the sky, 
scarcely ever did he feel the sun’s lips warmer at his neck, 
nor did he hear the uninterrupted act of generation tlirough 
which he strode. 

Suddenly, the big black dog which had mounted guard 
over Artaud decided to run up the hill to the priest. There, 
the animal squatted down again, at Mourct’s feet. But the 
Vicai of Artaud noticed nothing. He ivas lost now in the 
gentleness of the morning. The evening before, he had 
begun the rosary of the Virgin Mary and now he attributed 
uie great delight ivhich had taken possession of him to her 
inici cession with her divine Son. And how unrvorthy of 
attention the good things of the earth seemed to him! How 
giateful he was to feel poorl When after losing father and 
mother on the same day, fruit of a tragedy the horrible 
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details of which were still unknown to him, he had begun to 
train for holy orders, he left all his share of the heritage to 
his elder brother. His only link with the world was nou' his 
sister. Conceiving a sort of religious affection for her in her 
feeblemindedness, he had taken charge of her. She was so 
childlike, so innocent in her simplemindedncss that he saw 
in her one of the poor in spirit to whom the Gospel grants 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Nevertheless, for some time now she had been worrying 
him-. She was becoming too strong, too healthy, too much 
aware of life. He was, however, not seriously worried. His 
time was spent in that inward life he had made for himself, 
abandoning all to render his whole being to God. In his 
efforts to liberate himself from the exigencies of the flesh, 
he kept the doors of his senses closed, and had become but 
a spirit in the raptures of contemplation. Nature to him was 
all traps and filth, and it was his triumph to be harsh 
towards it, to scorn it, extricating himself utterly from 
hurtian mire. The righteous man must of necessity be mad 
in the eyes of the world. Thus he considered himself as it 
were an exile on earth. All he thought of were the values 
of heaven. It was incomprehensible to him that a man 
should risk losing eternal joy for a few hours of perishable 
delight. His reasoning deceived him, his desires lied to him. 
And if he made progress in his achievement of chastity, it 
was above all by humility and subservience. He would be 
the last of all men, under all, so that the dew of divine grace 
should come to his heart as to an arid desert sand. He made 
himself out to be ever worthy of opprobrium, a lost soul 
eternally unworthy of salvation from sin. To be lowly was 
to believe and to adore. He no longer even depended on 
himself; he was blind, deaf; he was a dead body. He was a 
thing of the Lord. This so, a hymn of praise swept him from 
the abjection into which he plunged up far above those 
who were merely happy or powerful and carried him into 
the dazzling light of unlimited happiness. 

Thus Serge Mouret,’ Vicar, had at Artaud found the 
exquisite pleasure of the monastery which in days gone by, 
whenever he read the Imitation, he had so fiercely desired. 
Nothing in him had yet known battle. From the first time 
that he knelt, he was perfect, without struggle, without 
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was indifferent to it, his eyes scaled, mu-ard-looking He felt 
nothing but scorn for accursed Nature. For long, n-hen m 
moments of contemplation his thoughts got him down, his 
dream had been of a hermit’s deserted place, a nook in some 
mountain where no sign of life, no living being, no plant 
even no living water, ivould come to distract him from the 
contemplation of God. There ivas in him the fire of 
unsullied love, coupled with frank horror of physical 
sensation. Turning his back to the light, in-dying on him- 
self, he would have welcomed non-being, losing himself in 
the sovereign purity of all souls. The sky appeared^ to him 
uniformly white, with the whiteness of light, as if white lilies 
snowed from heaven, as if all modes of purity and all modes , 
of innocence and all modes of chastity gloived there. But 
when he spoke out about his longing for seclusion and his 
need for divine frankness, his confessor used to reprove him, 
reminding him of the battles of the Church and the require- 
ments of the priesthood. 

Later, when ordained, the young priest came to Artaud 
at his own request, in the hope of there realizing his dream 
of annihilation of the masculine nature within him. In the 
heart of this poverty, on this sterile soil, he would be able 
to stop his ears to the sounds of the world and would live 
in slumber, like the saints. And indeed, he had for some 
months now been quite radiant. There had been but rare, 
far-removed shudders of the village from time to time to 
perturb him. While he trod the paths, open to the sky, 
scarcely ever did he feel the sun’s lips warmer at his neck, , 
nor did he hear the uninterrupted act of generation through 
which he strode. 

Suddenly, the big black dog which had mounted guard 
over Artaud decided to run up the hill to the priest. There, 
the animal squatted down again, at Mouret’s feet. But tlie - 
Vicar of Artaud noticed nothing. He was lost now in the 
gentleness of the morning. The evening before, he had 
begun the ropry of the Virgin Mary and now he attributed’ 
the great delight which had taken possession of him to her 
intercession with her divine Son. And how untvorthy of - 
attention the good things of the earth seemed to him! How 
grateful he was to feel poor! ^Vhen after losing father and 
mother on the same day, fruit of a tragedy the . horrible 
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details of ^vhich -were still unknown to him, he had begun to 
.. train for holy orders, he left all his share of the heritage to 
his elder brother. His only link with the world was non' his 
sister. Conceiving a sort of religious affection for her in her 
feeblemindedness, he had taken charge of her. She was so 
childlike, so innocent in her simplemindedness that he saw 
in her one of the poor in spirit to whom the Gospel grants 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Nevertheless, for some time 'now' she had been worrying 
hiiu: She was becoming too strong, too healthy, too much 
aware of life. He was, however, not seriously wonied. His 
time was spent in' that inward life he had made for himself, 
abandoning all to render his whole being to God. In his 
efforts to liberate himself from the exigencies of the flesh, 
he kept the doors of his senses closed, and had become but 
a spirit in the raptures of contemplation. Nature to him was 
all traps and filth, and it was his triumph to be harsh 
towards it, to scorn it, extricating himself utterly from 
human mire. The righteous man must of necessity be mad 
in the eyes of the world. Thus he considered himself as it 
were an exile on earth. All he thought of were the values 
of heaven. It was incomprehensible to him that a man 
should risk losing eternal joy for a few hours of perishable 
delight. His reasoning deceived him, his desires lied to him. 
And if he made progress in his achievement of chastity, it 
was above all by humility and subseivience. He would be 
the last of all men, under all, so that the dew of divine giace 
should come to his heart as to an arid desert sand. He made 
himself out to be ever worthy of opprobrium, a lost soul 
eternally unworthy of salvation from sin. To be lowly was 
to believe and to adore. He no longer even depended, on 
himself; he was blind, deaf; he was a dead body. He was a 
thing of the Lord. This so, a hymn of praise s\yept him from 
the abjection into which he plunged up far above those 
who were merely happy or powerful and carried him into 
the dazzling light of unlimited happiness. 

Thus Serge Mouret,’ Vicar, had at Artaud found the 
exquisite pleasure of the monastery which in days gone by, 
whenever he read the Imitcilion, he had so fiercely desired. 
Nothing in him had yet kno’ivn battle. From the first time 
that he knelt, he was perfect, without struggle, without 
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shock, as if stricken by a thunderbolt of grace, in absolute 
oblivion of the flesh. It was an ecstasy of nearness to God 
such as some young priests do come to know, a period of 
bliss broken by no inner whisper and all the lusts known 
arc but an immense demand for purity. When one believes 
that orlc thing is everything, one can never be shaken, and 
he did think that God, hence equally his own humility, sub- 
servience, and chastity, were everything. He could' recall 
having heard temptation spoken of as an abominable torture . 
experienced by the holiest of men. But at such talk-, he 
smiled. He himself had never been thus abandoned by God. 
He walked in his faith as in perfect armour which preserved 
him from the least breath of evil. He remembered at eight 
■ having hidden in corners, weeping because of love. He did 
not know whom it was that he loved. He just wept because 
he loved, somebody unknown, very far atvay. He had then 
been in a constant state of intense emotion. Later, to assuage 
that desire for superhuman love which tras his only torment, 
he wished to become a priest. He could not think -where 
there could be ^eater love than in priesthood. In this he 
satisfied his being, the predisposition of his blood, his 
adolescent dreams, his first male desires. If temptation must 
come to him, he awaited it with all the calm or an ignorant 
seminarist. He felt that he had finally killed the man in 
himself, and he was happy to feel himself now one apart, 
a creature castrated, on a road all by himself, one whom 
tlic tonsure marked as one of the Lord’s own flock. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

this time the sun was heating up the main door of the 
church. Gilded insects murmured in their flight as they 
circled about a large flower sprung up between the stones 
ot the steps. Mouret felt a sudden faintness, and had decided 
to continue his way, when with fierce barks the black mastiff 
came racing across to the railings of the little graveyard to 
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ihe left of the church. At the same time, a harsh voice cried: 
“So there you are, you good-for-nothing little rascal, you 
play truant, and now I find you in the churchyard . . . Don’t 
tell me no, I’ve been watching you for quarter of an hour.’’ 

Mouret joined the dog against the railings, to see Vincent 
held roughly by the ear by the Friar who kept the church 
school. The boy was more or less dangling over the cliff 
which, the length of the churchyard, fell steeply a-way to the 
Mascle, a torrent whose white waters, five miles downstream, 
flowed into the Viorne. 

“Friar Archangias 1 ’’ the Vicar called, gently, to remind 
the big hulk of a -man to have a care. 

, But the Friar would not let go the boy’s ear. 

“Oh, so it's you. Vicar, is it?’’ he grumbled. “Did you 
know this young rapscallion is ahvaysdurking about in your 
churchyard? I don’t knoiv what mischief he gets up to . . . 
it would serve him right if I let him drop down and give 
his skull a crack on the rocks down there. Serve him right 
if I did!’’ 


The boy did not utter a word, merely clung to the under- 
growth, his eyes stubbornly closed. 

“Take care, Friar,’’ the priest said, again, “the boy might 
slip.” Then he leant over and gave Vincent a hand, to 
clamber up. 

“Now, my dear boy,” he said, “what -were , you after 
there? You. really ought not to go playing in churchyards.” 

The urchin had opened his eyes and timorously drawn 
away from the Friar, placing himself under the Vicar’s 
wing. 

“ni tell you sir,” he half whispered, raising his tousled 
head to look at the priest. “In the brambles under that rock 
there’s a warbler’s nest. I've been watcliing it ten days and 
more ... As the babies had hatched out, I caine to have a 
peep this morning after serving you at mass ... 

“A warbler’s nest?^’ cried Friar Archangias. You just 

wait a minute, you just wait!” , . , c u 

He moved away, to find a clod of earth on one of the 
graves, which he came back to throw down mto the 
brambles. But he missed the nest. A second clod, however, 
better thrown, tipped up the fragile cradle and sent the 
little birds flying into the torrent below. 



“Now,” he cried, rubbing his hands together, to brush 
the dirt oS, “perhaps you’ll stop coming about m here like 
a little heathen ... If you walk over the graves, you 11 have 
the ghosts of the dead come back in the night to pull at your 

toes for you!” ■ , ' , , , 

Vincent, who had laughed when he saw the nest go 
flying, shot a swift glance all round him. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders, like a lad who was no coward. 

“Pooh! I’m not afeared,” he said. “Dead men never 
move any more.” 

There was indeed nothing frightening about Artaud 
churcliyard. It was a bare patch of ground with narrow 
paths which were beginning to be lost under the year’s 
encroaching herbage. Here and there the soil bulged a little. 
One single sloiic, a fresh white piece of marble, that of the 
Reverend Caflin, reared its sharp outline in the centre. 
Otherwise, tliere was nothing but the torn-off arms' of 
wooden a'osses, sear box-trees, old flag-stones, broken and 
moss-grown. There rvere not two funerals a year in Artaud. 
Death seemed altogether to have deserted this ill-defined 
plot where every evening Teuse came to gather treeds for 
Desiree’s rabbits. One single enormous cypress at die gate 
spread its shade over the bareness. It was visible three 
leagues round and known to everybody far and wide as Le 
Solilairc. 

“It’s full of lizards here,” said Vincent, eyeing the 
cracked wall. “We could have such fun.” 

But. seeing the lay brother thrust a foot forward, he leapt 
out of the way. 

Friar Archangias made an observation to the Vicar about 
the bad state of the iron gate. It was badly rusted. There was 
a loose hinge. The lock was broken. 

"It wants repairing,” he said. 

The Reverend Mourct smiled, but made no reply. Then, 
turning to I^incent, who was now playing about with the 
dog. i say, littl un, he said, “d’you know where M. Bam- 
bousse IS irorking this morning?" 

The boy’s eyes flashed away to the skyline. 

"He should be in his field out at Olivette,” he said, 
pointing array to the left. “Anyway, Voriau’ll take you there, 
su. He s sure to know where his master is, that dog is.” And 
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he clapped his hands and called: "Eh? Voriaul Here, boy 
here!" 

After a moment’s hesitation, tail a-wag, eyes on the boy’s 
eyes, the mastiff barked with delight and started off down 
towards the village. Mouretand the Friar followed, chatting. 
After about a hundred’ paces, Vincent slipped slyly away and 
, made his way back to the church, keeping his eyes on them, 
ready to fling himself behind a bush if they looked round. 
With the lissomness of a snake, he slipped back into the 
churchyard, for to him it was a paradise, full of birds’ nests 
and lizards and flowers. 

Meanwhile, with Voriau racing ahead of them down 
the dusty road, the Friar was talking irritably to the 
Vicar. 


“Come off it. Vicar, they’re the seed of hell, this mob 
here. They all want a jolly good flogging to make them 
pleasing in the eyes of the Lord. They grow up irreligiously, 
like their fathers. I’ve been here fifteen years and 1 have not 
been able to make a single good Christian yet. The moment 
they’re out of my hands, it’s all u.p. They all of them live on 
their land,^ tvith their vines and olive-trees. Not one sets foot 
ill church. Wild beasts, they are, always squabbling over 
their stony fields. It’s a stick about their backsides they want 
all the time, if you ask me, my dear sir.” 

He paused to take breath, then, with a furious gesture, 
went on : “I’m telling you, these Artaud folk are like these 
brambles which eat the rocks here. It only needed one root 
of them to poison the whole countryside. They creep and 
they multiply, whatever you do, and flourish. It would need 
the hell-fire of Gomorrha to cleanse that stuff.” 

■ "We should never give up a sinner,” Mouret replied, 
walking sloivly, in his inner peace. , 

“Wi'ong,” cried the lay brother, more fiercely, they re 
the . devil’s own, I tell you’. I ivas once a peasant, like them, 
I swung a mattock till I was eighteen. And later, at the Insti- 
tution, I swept and cleaned vegetables and did the roughest 
work. I’m not saying anything against dieir rough 
On the contrary, God likes best those who are loudy. But 
believe me, the Artaud folk behave like animals. They are 
just like their dogs. They don’t go to church and they don t 
pay any heed to the commandments of God or Church. They 
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love their patches, o£ earth so much that they fornicate tvit] 

Tail up Voriau halted a moment, then, making stir 
that the nvo men tvere still following, he made off again. ^ 

“I admit,' there arc most regrettable shortcomings, 
Monret . murmured. *‘My predecessor, the Reverent 

Caflin . , 

"Poor fellow,” the Inar interrupted. He came out u 

us from Normandy, after a diriy bit of business. Here, al 
he thought about was good living. He let everything gc 
. hang.” 

"No, no, M. CalTin surely did all he could. Though 1 
must admit that his cllorts were rather fruitless. Indeed 
ray own are more often than not without result.” 

Friar Archangias shrugged his shoulders. For a momcni 
he.aving his massive body jerkily along, he strode on withoui 
speaking. The sun beat full on the tanned skin of his neck, 
His hard, knife-edged pc.asant profile was in deep shadotr, 

"Listen to me, I'icar,” he resumed, at last, "I am too 
lowly a man, of course, to venture to instruct you. All the 
same, I am ttrice your .age, and I know this country here, 
and tliat authorizes me to tell you that you'll get nowhere 
by gentleness ... Do understand, you needn’t go farther 
ihan tlic catechism. God has no pity for the impious. He 
burns tlicm. Yon stick to that.” 

.And as the Reverend Mourct, head bowed, made no 
response, he ran on; "Religion is going out of the country- 
side because it is being made too kindly. It was respected in 
the days when it assumed that it was a man’s master, and a 
merciless one, too ... I don’t know what you arc taught 
nowaday in the seminaries. The newer priests seem to ciw 
like children side by side with their parishioners. God seems 
quite changed . . . Tell you what. Vicar, I’ll bet you don’t 
even know your catechism properly by heart.’’ 

^ 1 he priest found this will, which tried so violently to 

nnpose iisclf on him, quite irksome. Raising his head, he 
said, i.uhcr diily: Very good indeed, my dear Friar, your 
<cal IS most praiseworthy . . . But had you not something 
rotv’ vicarage this morning, did yon 

Fiiai Aichangias s.aid uncouthly: "I’ve just been letting 
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you hear rvhat I came to say . . . Those Artaud folk live 
like swine. Why, only yesterday, I learned that old Bam- 
bousse’s eldest daughter, Rosalie, is in the family way. They 
all wait till that happens before they marry. In these last 
fifteen years I have not known one girl didn’t go wallowing 
in the tv'heatfields before going to church . . . And then, 
. all they do is laugh and make out it is their local 
custom." 

“Certainly,” Mouret said softly, “it is all very shocking. . . 
I am as a matter of fact just looking for old Bambousse, 
to haye a word with him about it. It would be best now for 
the marriage to take place without delay . . . Apparently the 
father of the child is that big lad Fortune, the Brichets’s 
boy. Unfortunately, the Brichets are poor.” 

‘‘That little bitch Rosalie,” went on the Friar, “is only 
now turned eighteen. They go wrong, these girls do, while 
they’re still on the school benches. Only four years ago, that 
little hussy was still in my hands. But she was already a 
lascivious little thing ... Now I have her sister Catherine, 
a kid of eleven, and she promises to be more shameless even 
than the elder one. You’ll find her at any time in a ditch 
with that little scoundrel Vincent ... I tell you frankly, a 
lot of use it is pulling their ears till the blood comes, it’s the 
female in them coming to maturity, that’s what it is, all the 
time. They’ve perdition in their petticoats. All they’re fit 
for is pitching on the muck-heap, with their filthy itch. It 
w'ould be a jolly good riddance, if you ask me, to have all 
girls’ necks wrung at birth.”’ 

Disgust and hatred of wohaenkind now made the Friar 
swear like a drayman. Yet, listening to him, the Vicar of 
Artaud remained quite calm. He even smiled at the man’s 
violence. All at once, however, he called the dog, which had 
suddenly raced off into a field. 

■ “I say, hold ! ” cried the Friar, at the same time, pointing 
to a band of children playing at the bottom of a ravine, 
“there are my beauties who should be at school. There, 
that’s all there is in their excuse of going to help their 
parents in the vineyards . . . And you can be sure that hussy 
Catherine is the ringleader, too. She loves sliding do^vn the 
slopes, that girl does. You’ll see her skirts over her head any 
moment. There, what did I tell you? Well, see you this 
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evening. Vicar . . . Just you wait, just you wait, you young 

I * 

yie made off down the slope at the run, his dirtj coul 
flapping on his shoulders, his voluminous, greasy cassock 
snaichino- at the thistles, Mouret watched him plunge into 
the midst o£ the children, who ran all ways like frightened 
sparrows. But he had contrived to get both Catherine and 
another, one, a boy, by the cars and he led them off towards 
the village, holding them fast in his big, hairy fists, lashing 
them with his tongue all the time. 

The Reverend Mouret continued on his way. Friar , 
Archangias sometimes atvakened unusual misgivings in him. 
For all his vulgarity and crudity he did seem to be a , true 
man of God. He had no worldly ties. Though common and 
coarse, his mouth foul tvhen opposing sin, he was a man 
entirely dev'oted to the trill of Fleavcn. And Mouret felt 
despair because he could never dis'est himself any more of 
his own flesh, could not be ugly or foul-tongue'd or . 
verminous like such a saint as this. Whenever Friar 
Archangias, as just now, outraged him by language which 
was too coarse or by his unreasoned brutality, the Reverend 
Mouret at once charged himself with his own fine sense of 
values and saw the features of his personal dignity as" real' 
shortcomings. Should he not by now be completely dead to 
all the treaknesses of this world? 

Once again, a sad smile appeared on his face as he 
reflected that he had almost lost his temper at the Friar’s 
arrogant lecture, and this, he told himself, this tvas personal 
pride, trying to ruin him, by making him scornful of 
unrefined folk. Yet, in spite of all those reflections, he did 
feel relieved at being alone again and able to continue 
slotvly on^ his path, reading his breviary and free from that 
harsh ^voice ^vhich tvas so disturbing to his dreams of 
unsullied tenderness. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Th e road wound among the outcrops o£ rock amid which 
at widely scattered points the peasants had won a rod or two 
of chalky soil, where now grew veteran olive trees. As he trod 
the ruts, Serge Mouret’s feet crunched into the thick dust as 
if it were snow. From time to time, when a warmer breath 


of air puffed in his face, he looked up from his book of 
prayers, as if to see whence came the caress, but his glance 
remained undefined, lost. On that horizon, aglow with fire, 
on the tortured contours of this passion-rent, dried-out land- 
scape, sprawling in utter abandonment under the sun, hot 
and unassuageable as a childless woman, he saw nothing. To 
avoid that heated breath, he thrust his hat down on his fore- 
head, then unperturbed resumed his reading, the cassock at 
his heels raising a cloud of dust which clung heavily to the 
road surface. 


‘‘Mornin’, Vicar,” cried a peasant who met him. 

Then the sbund of spades in these little fields brought 
him back again into this world. He looked round, to see 
stalwart old men bidding him good day among their vines, 
as Brother Archangias put it, the men of Artaud in forni- 
cation with their very soil, in broad sunlight. Sweaty fore- 
heads appeared from behind thickets, hard breathing torsos 
came slowly upright, fresh from their passionate labour or 
fecundity, through the midst of which he strode with even 
pace, unknowing and unmoved. No hint of the disturbing 
emotions of that great act of love with which this marvellous 
mornine was full penetrated to his heart. 

“N-n-no! Voriaul Don’t eat me up I ” laughed a vigorous 

voice, quietening the dog’s fit of furious barking, an 
Mouret looked up. , , „„ j 

“Oh, it’s you. Fortune,” he said, and crossed ^oad to 

the edge of the patch on which the young . „ 

work. “The very person I wished to have a 

‘Big’ Fortune, as he was always calle , wa Uporins 
age as the priest, a stalwart young man, ^ ^ 

his skin already leathery. He was busy now breaking p 
small corner of this stony countryside. 
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"What about. Vicar?” he asked. _ , 

“About what has happened between Rosalie and your- . 

'"'^^TonhtFI'lfugSd^cheerf^^^^^ found it funny for a 

Vicar to concern hira.sel£ with such a matter. 

“Hang it,” he said, gently, “Rosahe was willing enough. • 
1 never forced it on her . . . It’s just bad luck if the old man 
won’t let me marry her. Why, you saiv their dog ]ust noir. 
didn’t you? You see, old Bambousse is ti-aining Voriau to go 

Mourct would have gone on, had not the elder Brichet,. 
whom at first he had not noticed, at this point come out 
of the shade, of a thicket, where, together with his wife, he 
had been busily lunching. He was a small-built man of ’ 
humble bearing ivhom the years had dried up. ^ : 

“What you've been hearing is all lies. Vicar,” he said, 
fiercely. "The lad’s as ready as anything to many Rosalie . . V.; 
The young people have been keeping company for some ' 
time, you see. Nobody’s to blame for what’s happened, - 
There are others do the same and have a good life all the 
.same . . . But it doesn’t depend on us. You must talk to 
Bambou.ssc. It’s him, despising us, because of his money.” ■■ 

"Yes, we are too poor for him,” complained the motlicr,- , 
a tall, peevish sort of woman, who now rose to her feet. ! 
"This bit of licld where the devil rained doivn flints, if he 


did anywhere, is all ive have got. It doesn’t even keep us in 
flour . . . Without you. Vicar, life would not be possible,” ^ 
Mather Brichet was the only devout woman in the 
village. After communion she always hung round the 
vicarage, sure that Tcusc would have a couple of loaves left . 
over from last week’s batch of bread for her. Sometimes she ■ 


even carried off a rabbit or a hen, given her by Ddsirde. 

it is one shocking thing after another.” Mouret went on ■ 
to say. ' They ought to be joined in holy matrimony as soon . 
as possible.” , _ . 

Right away if you like, provided the other parties ivill 
agree,’ the woman assured him. She was always fulT.of / 
nn.xiety about keeping up the flow of little presents she 
acquired from the church. “IVe’re not likely to he such bad' •, 
Lliristian folk as to go against wliat Vicar ivdshes, are ive, 
Bnchct? 
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Fortune grinned. "I’m ready enough,” he said, boldly, 
"and so’s Rosalie ... I saw her yesterday down by the mi ll. 
We’re not put out. On the contrary. It all makes us 
laugh . . .” 

' But the Reverend Mouret cut him short. "Very well,” he 
, said, "I shall see Bambousse. I think he’s out oh his Olivette 
field.” 

He was about to go on, tvhen Mother Brichet asked what 
had happened to Vincent, her youngest. He had left the 
house at break of day, she said, to be server at morning mass. 
, He was, she said, a young rascal, he needed the Vicar’s good 
, advice. And she accompanied Mouret a hundred yards along 
, the road, bewailing their poverty — they had run out of 
potatoes, the frost had cut back their olives, now the heat 
; was threatening to scorch up their poor crops. Then, assur- 
ing hirn that Fortune said his prayers every night and 
morning, she left him. 

Voriau ran some paces ahead of the Vicar, then all at 
once, at a curve in the road, shot off across country. Mouret 
had to take a narrotv footpath which led to a hill side. This 
was Olivette — it was always spoken of in the plural, as ‘the 
Olivettes’ — the most fertile land in the whole district, where 
Artaud-Bambousse, the mayor of Artaud, owned several 
fields, variously under olives, grapes, and w'heat. 

Meanwhile, the dog had rushed straight into the skirts 
of a tall,- dark girl, ivho grinned broadly with pleasure when 
> she saw the priest. 

"Is your father anyivhere about, Rosalie?” he asked her. 
r "Right opposite,” she said, pointing. The smile did noi 
[. leave her face. 

? Then, leaving the corner of the field, where she was busy 

r. with her hoe, she led the way. Her pregnancy, as. yet in its. 
j early stages, showed only in a slight filling out of her fiip®- 
She had the powerful, rolling gait of a. girl used to hard 
[ .physical labour. She stood . there, bareheaded in the sun, 
f her neck bronzed, her swarthy hair upstanding like a mane, 
j Her hands were stained green, and smelled of the weeds she 

[ had been pulling. , , 

I V “Fathers” she called out loudly, ‘ here s the Vicar wants 

L to see you.” t. v 

| . . . She stayed close to him, insolently expectant, on her lips 
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that artful, shameless, female,, animal smile. Bambousse,^a . 
SUk" square-jo.vled man, left his task and strode 
Smily do,?n, heavily perspiring, to meet h.s villages 


jauntily 

jjgj- you’ve come to talk about repairs to the 
church," he said, clapping his hands to get the soil off them. , 
“Well Vicar, it’s no, that’s the ansts'er, out of the question. 
There’s not a penny in the kitty ... if the Almighty likes to 
find the cement and lime and sand and tiles, then it s all 
risht, the parish rvill- throw in the builders." 

° This canny, rustic humour prompted a burst of hearty 
laughter in the speaker himself. He slapped his sides till he. 
coughed and nearly choked. 

“It’s not the church that I have come about," replied . 
Mouret, “I want a word with you about your daughter . 


Rosalie." 

“Rosalie? And what harm has she done you, eh?’,’ 
demanded Bambousse, his eyes flashing. 

Serge Mouret was conscious of the hearty peasant girl 
staring unabashed at him. Her eyes went from his white 
hands to his girlish-white neck, as if deliberately trying to , 
make him blush. But his features retained their calm. 
Bluntly he said ; “You know what I mean, Bambousse. Your ' 
daughter is pregnant. You should marry her.” 

“Oh, that’s what you’re after, is it?” the old fellow 
repeated, quite calmly, but in a narking sort of way, 
“Thanks a lot for your attention. Vicar. It’s those Brichets 
sent you along, I e.xpect, isn’t it? Of course, Motlier Brichet 
is one of your faithful, so you would want to help to get her . 
son fixed up. Not surprising. But it doesn’t concern me. Oh, 
no, sir, that proposition does not suit me. That’s all.” 

In utter astonishment at this reception, the Vicar of 
Artaud explained that it was essential to cut the scandal of 
this pregnancy short. It was for him to forgive Fortune, 
liriclict, since Fortune wss willing" to right the wrong he 
had done the girl. Besides, the honour of Bambousse’s 
daughter required a prompt marriage.' 

Ta-ta-tal cried Bambousse, cocking his head mock- 
ingly to one side and the other. “What fine words 1 Well, let. 
me tell you I’m keeping my daughter. Fortune’s a mere . 
vagabond. He hasn’t a penny to his name. How easy it . 
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would be if all a man had to do, to get a girl for wife, rvas to 
put her on her back. Damn it, like that, we’d have all the 
young people marrying, morning to night . . . God in 
Heaven, man, I’m not worried about my Rosalie. We know 
all tight what’s happened to her. That won’t make her 
bandy and hump-backed. She can still marry whomever she 
wants the length and breadth of this country.” 

“But — the child?” the Reverend Mouret reminded him. 

“The child? There isn’t any child yet, is there? Perhaps 
there won’t be one at all . . . And if sbe does have a kid, 
there’s still time to think about it.” 

Seeing what the end of the Vicar’s intervention was going 
to be, Rosalie found it necessary at this point to put her fists 
to her eyes and begin to whimper. She even went so far as to 
fling herself on the ground, revealing blue stockings which 
reached well above her knees. 


At that, her father lost his temper. 

“You shut your trap, you little trollop I” he cried, and 
when she got up he continued to belabour her most 
shabbily, with the coarsest language, which however only 
made her giggle under her clenched fists. “If I catch you 
with your fine buck. I’ll rope the two of you together and 
show you off to the whole village . . . Will you stop snivelling 
when I tell you! You just wait, you little hussy ! ” 

Bambousse suddenly snatched up a big clod of earth 
and flung it savagely at the girl, from a distance of only four 
paces. It smashed against her knotted hair, the earth and 
dust covering her and pouring under her shift, right down 
her back. The blow staggered her, but all the same, she was 
on her feet in a second and made good her escape, covering 
her head with her hands against further missiles. And 
Bamhousse was indeed quick enough to get two more clo s 
honie on his taraet. The first just glanced off Rosalie s lett 
shoulder, but the second caught her full between the 
shoulder blades, such a savage blow that she fell to tier 

"^“Lmbousse!” cried the Vicar, and tore from his fist a 

handful of stones which he next took up. "I'hnf 

“Now you^let me be, Vicarl ’’ cried the old farmer That 
was only soft earth I hit her with. I would have done bett r 
to have made it' stones . . • Anyone can see you don t know 
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eirls are.. I could douse that one m our well or break : 
aShorn stick over.her backside, and it wouldn t stop her , 
filthy goings-on. But I've got my eye on her and if only I ; 

fin catch her ... But they’re all the same. 

He made the best of it. Taking a big, flat bast-covered , , 
bottle, warming on the burning soil at his feet, he took a 
good swig.' Then, recovering his broad grin, he turned to , the 

^”^^Upon my word. Vicar. I’d offer your reverence a glass ; 
if only I had a glass wi’ me.” _ , 

“Well” — Mouret came back to the point — and our 


marriage?” ■ . 

‘‘No sirl Out of the question. I d be a laughing-stock. 
Rosalie’s a fine lass. She is worth any man on the farm, . 
believe me. The day she leaves me, I have to have hired . 
labour . . . Look here, ire’ll talk it over again if you like , ; ' 
after vintage. Besides, I don’t want to be robbed. If you . 
don’t look out, it’s all give in this world, you know.” 

Tfie Reverend Mouret spent a good half hour more 
preaching to Bambousse and talking to him of God, with . , 
all the arguments which fitted the situation. But the old ■ 
fanner merely resumed his work, shrugging his shoulders, 
shouting his ivisecracks. Then, at last, he paused again, 
and shouted: ‘‘Look-ee here. Vicar, it’s like this — if you 
iranted a bag of corn off me, you’d pay me, wouldn’t you? , 
IV^hy llicn do you e.Kpcct me to let my girl go for 
nothing?” 

Somewhat deflated by this, Mouret at, last gave it up. On 
his iray clown the hill patli he caught sight of Rosalie. She 
was rolling about with the mastiff under an olive-tree. The 
big animal was licking her face, making her roar tvith 
laughter. And as she vTithed on the ground, petticoats • 

flying, arms lashing the ground, he heard her shriek: "But .■ 

you’re tickling, you great rascall Do leave off! ” 

Then, seeing who was watching her, she pretended to 
blush, dretr her skirts dotvn over her legs, put her fists to her 
eyes. Afouret then made an effort to console her, “promising 
lie wciuld try' again to talk her father round. But, he added 
while she waited, she should be a good gii'l and 
ha\e nothing at all to do with Fortund. That was the only 
way not to make her sin still more serious. 
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“Oh, but now,’’ she murmured, with her sauq- grin, 
“there’s no risk! I’ve had it.’’ 

It was absolutely beyond Mouret’s comprehension. He 
described hell fire to her and the fate of w'icked women. 
Then, his duty done, he left her. And immediately, the 
serenity which made it possible to pass untroubled amid all 
the filth of the flesh, assumed its usual sway over him. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Though it was not yet midday, it had already become 
burning hot. As soon as summer really set in, the sun made 
the rocks of this vast amphitheatre glow like a furnace.^ By 
the elevation of the great orb, the Reverend Mouret realized 
that he now had just enough time to get back to the vicarage, 
if he was to be there by eleven and not get a scolding from 
Teuse. His prayers all read, his intercession with Bambousse 
made, he set off back at a quick pace. Afar off, he could see 
his church, a greyish patch and beside it the single tall 
black rod of the big c)'press — Le Solitaire — against the 
horizon. Drowsy ■with’heat, he was dreaming of ho^v* lavishh 
he could decorate the Chapel of the Virgin for the speam 
prayers of May. Before him the road stretched out its sort 
carpet of dust of dazzling white' purity. , 

At Green-Cross, just as he w-as about to cross me rlassans- 
La Palud road, a horse-and-trap coming downhill compelled 
him to take refuge behind a heap of stones, ^e vas n 
crossing the crossroads when he heard a voice- e n 
crying: “Hallo there. Serge, my boy! ’’ The gig 
and a man was leaning out. Then he^ecognize - 
was— one of his uncles. Doctor Pasc^ ^Rougon, 

Plassans folk, among whom he te^ed so ^ ° 

charge, knew as plain ‘Dr. Pascal’. beard 

fifty. Doctor Pascal was already snowy whi e, , 

and luxurious head of hair framing a han s 
regular features which breathed kindliness and - 
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“So this is the time of day, is it, that- you choose to trudi 
through the dust?” the doctor med, cheerfully, leaning oi 
still farther, to press Serge’s two hands in his. “Aren’t yc 
afraid of sun-stroke?”, ■ 

“No more than yourself. Uncle," replied Serge, with 
laugh. . ' ■ 

"Ah, but this trap of mine has got a hoocT. Besides, if I [ 
about in the middle of the day, that’s because I cannot dela 
I have to see my patients. Folk choose all hours of the d: 
for dying in/ my lad.” , 

And he went on to say that he was, at this moment hurt 
ing but to see old Jeanbemat, who looked after the Parade 
estate. Jeanbemat had had a stroke during the night, 
neighbour, a peasant, who rvas on his way to Plassai 
market, had dropped in to bring the news. 

“It's probably too late by now,” Dr. Pascal continuei 
“But there’s' no harm in hurr^'ing out to see . . . 'These ol 
rascals are often mighty tough.” 

' He raised his whip, when Serge stayed his hand; 

"■Wait” he said, “what do you make the time?” 

"Quarter to eleven.” 

Serge hesitated. In his ears he heard Tense’s terrifyin 
tones, shouting about his lunch already being cold. But h 
. was not to be easily daunted, and quickly said : "I'm comin 
with you. Uncle . . . Perhaps in his last moments the poc 
soul may wish to make his peace with God.” 

The doctor could not help roaring with laughter.' - 

"Him, you mean? Jeanbemat? Ahl I doubt if you wi! 
ever convert him . . . No matter, you can come along, Th 
mere sight of you may shock him back to life.” 

Serge climbed in. Doctor Pascal seemed rather to regre 
the wisecrack, and showed himself most attentive, as h 
clicked his horse to a nice trot. Meanwhile, out of the corne 
of his eye he quizzed his nephew with some curiosity, . am 
that peculiar manner which your medical practitioner ha 
when gathering information. In kindly fashion, he ques 
tioned him with curt phrases on his life, inquiring how h 
lived, what his habits were, and •whether he was really happ; 
at Artaud. And in reassured tones at every' contented answer 
as if talking to himself, he muttered “Really? But that’; 
very good, that’s perfect.” 
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He was particularly insistent in his inquiries about the 
young priest’s state of health. This surprised Serge, v.’ho 
assured his uncle that he was mar\'ellously w^ell. No, he 
never had fits of dizziness, or sickness, no head-aches. 

“But that’s perfect,” said Doctor Pascal, again! “I ask 
because, you know, in the spring any man’s blood tends to 
get heated. But of course, you’ve got a very sound constitu- 
tion. By the rvay, I saw your brother Octave last month at 
Marseilles. He is moving to Paris. He is to have a fine, job 
there, in big business. The rascal, a fine life he leads.” 

“What soft of life?” the priest asked, naively. 

To avoid answering, the doctor clicked to the horse. 
Then he ivent on : “In fact, they’re all very well, your Aunt 
Fdlicite, your Uncle Rougon and the rest of them" . . . That 
doesn’t at all mean we don’t stand in dire need of your 
prayers. You are the saint of our family, old man, I count on 
you to save the whole tribe of us.” 

He was teasing again, but in such friendly fashion that 
even Serge himself felt he had to make a joke of it. 

"The trouble is, there’s some of the warren it won’t be 
easy to get into Heaven. If they lined up for confession, 
you’d hear some rum things ... As a matter of fact, I don’t 
need to hear them spill the beans, I know all their doings, 
because I’ve got their medical records, you see, filed together 
with my herbals and-aU my other notes. Some day I shall be 
able to produce a really interesting picture . . . We’ll see, 
we’ll see.” 

In his ever youthful enthusiasm for science, he was 
forgetting himself, when suddenly his nephew’s cassock 
caught his eye again and stopped him short. 

“But of course,” he said, “you’ve done a wise thing, 
taking holy orders, you can be happy, now you’re a parson. 
It’s completely absorbed you, hasn’t it, so you’re r^’ell away 
now, aren’t you? Fine! You’d never have been happy in 
anything else. Your parents were both like you when they 
were young. A lot of good it did them stooping to all their 
dir ty tricks, and still they were not satisfied . . . There’s hard 
logic in it all, my boy. A parson sort of rounds the family 
off. Besides, it had to be so . . . Our blood was bound to 
lead to it . . . And all the better for you . . . You have had 
the best luck of all.” 
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But tliis statement he corrected, a moment later, with a 

"No,” he said, "it’s your sister Desirde who has had the 

best luck of all.” . , t u.. 

Then, with a sharp whistle and a crack of his whip, he 

changed the conversation. Having reached the top of a 
rathe'r steep hill, the gig began to roll down through dismah 
looking ravines, to come out at last on a patch of level 
ground, where a sunken road led beside an endless high 
stone wall. They had left Artaud far behind them and were 
in the midst of completely barren country. 

"Nearly there, aren’t wc?” the young Vicar inquired. 

“Yes, this is Paradou Park,” the doctor replied, with a 
nod at the wall. "You’ve never been here before? But it's 
less than three miles from Artaud! . . . Ah, must have been 
. a lovely place once upon a time, Paradou. On this side alone 
the park wall is more than a mile long. But for the past 
century tlie whole place has gone wild.” 

"There certainly are some lovely trees,” Mouret 
remarked as he looked up in astonishment at ' the mag- 
nificent verdure thrusting lavishly above the wall. 

“There arc indeed," said Doctor Pascal. “This particular' 
corner is the most fertile of all. The park, you sec, includes 
a real forest set in die heart of all this dead rock country. 
Tliis of course is where the Mascle has its source. If 'I 
remember rightly, there are three, or even four,' different 
springs.” 

In his jerky way of telling a story, constantly interrup- 
ting himself with asides foreign to his subject, the doctor 
now told Serge all about Paradou Park. It was a legend 
tliroughout this countryside. It tvent right back to Louis XV, 
when a nobleman built a magnificent palace there, sur- 
rounded by e.\tensivc gardens, with pools, running streams, 
and statuary, a miniature Versailles lost among these rocks, 
all under the rich southern sun. But the founder spent only 
one season there. He came down accompanied by a woman 
said to be of remarkable loveliness, and she must have died 
there, for she was never seen to leave the place. The follow- 
ing year, the castle proper was gutted by fire. Then the park 
gates were nailed up, and even the look-outs in the walls 
\vcrc filled in, so that all these many long years nobody had 



ever seen inside the vast enclosure, which covered the ^vhole 
of one of the high plateaux of the Garigues. 

“There must be enough nettles,” said the Vicar of 
Artaud, with a laugh. “The place smells terribly dank all 
along this wall. Don’t you agree, Uncle?” Then, after a 
moment of silence, he inquired who owned the place-now. 

“Upon my word; nobody knows,” the doctor replied. 
“About trventy years ago, the owner did come down once, 
but this hotbed of reptiles so frightened him that he never 
came again . . . The real owner is the caretaker, this eccen- 
tric old chap, Jeanbernat, who managed to make a home for 
himself in one of the lodges, which was still more or. less 
intact when he came. Look, that’s it — see that squat grey 
building over there, with big- windows in ivy-covered walls?” 

The gig bowled on, past the typical wrought-iron gates 
of a nobleman’s estate, which, however, were blood-stained 
now with rust, and boarded up from the inside with rough- 
hewn planking. The ha-has were black wdth brambles. The 
lodge occupied by Jeanbernat was set a good hundred yards 
deep in the park, which it faced. On the park side, however, 
the caretaker seemed to have walled his house off, at the 
same time, clearing a small garden facing towards the road. 
And here he lived, ,his back resolutely turned to Paradou, 
apparently entirely indifferent to the wealth of rioting 
-vegetables behind him. 

The young priest leapt to the ground, looked about him 
self in curiosity, then turned inquiringly to his doctor uncle, 
who w'ith nimble fingers was tying his horse to a ring built 
into the wall. 

“And you say this old fellow lives dll by himself, m the 
heart of this lost world?” , 

“He does,” replied Uncle Pascal, “absolutely alone.”' 
Then he added: “Oh no, he has a niece who lives u ith him, 
a queer girl, run rather -wild. She fell to his responsibility 
some time back . . . Come, let’s hurry. Everv thing seems 
frightfully dead inside.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

The house was asleep; the shutters dosed, under the mid- 
day sun, amid the continuous lium of huge flics clustering 
all round the ivy which covered the walls from ground to 
eaves. Bathed in sunshine, the deserted place breathed a 
happy tranquility. Dr. Pascal pushed open the gate leading 
into the narrow garden, which was enclosed by a tall hedge. 
And there, in the shadow cast by part of the wall, stood 
Jeanbernat himself, erect, calmly smoking a pipe in the, 
tremendous silence and watching his vegetables grow. 

“What’s this, you old humbug," cried the doctor, in 
surprise, “you're on your feet?” 

“.So you’d come to bury me, had you,” the veteran 
growled, quite roughly. "Ah I I don’t need any help. I just 
bled myself . . Then, catching sight of the doctor’s cassock- 
clad companion, he stopped short, with such a menacing 
gesture that the doctor was quick to intervene. 

"My nephew,” he said, “the new Vicar of Artaud, he’s 
(juile harmless . . . Damn it all. Grand-dad, we haven't come 
all this way at this hour of the day to gobble you up." At 
this explanation, the old man seemed more at his ease. 

“I don’t want any of your sky-pilots here,” Ite muttered. 
“They’re enough to finish anyone off, they arc. Get that 
clear, doc! IVhcn my time comes, no drugs and no parsons, 
or you and I are going to have a tiff . . ."^No matter, it he’s 
a nephew of yours, let this one come in! ” 

Serge was so taken aback by this reception that he could 
not find his tongue at all, but just stood half-way up the 
path, gaping at the unusual, deeply lined brick-burnt iface 
of this hermit, his shrunken arms like knotded bundles of 
whipcord. Jeanbernat of Paradou Park wore his eighty odd 
years witli an ironical scorn for life itself. When the doctor 
ti icd to get an idc.a of the old man’s pulse, he was quite 
annoyed. ^ , , 

“Let me be,” he growled. “Haven't I just told you, I took 
my knife and bled myself. It’s all over, note. What clod was 
that came bothering you to see me, eh? Doctor and parson — '■ 



and where are the undertaker’s men? Bah! I'm not blaming 
you, people are idiots, and it’s no hindrance to our taking 
a glass together.” 

He brought out a bottle and three glasses, and set them 
down on an old table which he drew out of the shadows. 
Filling the glasses to the brim, he held out his, for them to 
chink, his anger all dissolved in a new fit of roguish cheer- 
fulness. 

“ 'Twon't poison ee, Vicar,” said he, “a bottle of good 
wine is never a sin ... By God, it’s the first time I’ve ever 
touched glasses with a dog-collar, no offence in the word, 
sir. Poor old Caffin, your pi'edecessor, refused to talk to me 
at all . . . He was scared stiff of me.” 

With a deep guffaw, he went on: “Would you believe it, 
old Caffin really did make an attempt to prove to me that 
there is a God . . . After that, I never came across him with- 
out challenging him, and he’d always put his tail between 
his legs and skedaddle, every time, upon my word he would!” 

"But however can you suggest that God does not exist?” 
Serge demanded, shaken out of his muteness. 

“Oh! ” returned Jeanbernat, mockingly, “have it as you 
will. If it pleases you, we can start all over again, I’m 
game . . . Only let me warn you that I’m pretty tough. 
Upstairs, I’ve got several thousand volumes saved from the 
fire they had here at Paradou, all the eighteenth-century 
philosophers, in fact, a heap of books on religion. I’ve got 
a lot of fine things out of them, I might tell you. I’ve been 
reading them, for twenty years now . . . By Jove, Vicar, 
you’ve got somebody to sharpen your wits on, if you want," 
he said. 

Getting to his feet, he swept the whole horizon, earth 
and sky together, with a grand, sweeping gesture and 
repeated gravely: “There’s naught there, nothing at all . . . 
One good puff, and that sun would be out.” 

Doctor Pascal nudged Serge pointedly. His studious eyes 
blinking at the old man, he kept nodding, just to encourage ^ 
his tongue to run on. "In short. Father Jeanbernat, he said, 
now, “you are a materialist?” ^ 

“Bah! I’m only a miserable human being, the old man 
replied, lighting his pipe again. "When the Count de 
Corbi^re was killed riding — ^my mother suckled him and 
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me ton-ether, you kno^v— his children, to get' rid of me, sent 
me down here to look after this 'sleeping beamy garden. I 
was sixty, and thought myself fini-shed. But death missed me, 
so I had to fix myself up . . . It’s like this, you know, when 
vou live by yourself, in the end you get a funny outlook on 
k all. Trees cease to be mere trees, the VC17 soil gets its 
moods like a living creature and every stone can tell you a 
story. In other words, a lot of nonsense! I know secrets 
which would take your breath aivay. But then, -what tvoiild 
you have me do, in this hell of a desert? I have done a lot ; 
of reading. I found that more entertaining than shooting 
game . . . The Count, who swore like a heathen, had always 
said to me: ‘jeanbernat, my lad, I really count on meeting . 
you again some day in Hell, so you can be in my service , 
down there as well as you have been here.' " , , . 

With another expansive gesture taking in the tvhole 
horizon, he said; "You must realize, though, it’s all nothing- .. 
ness, all trickery.” 

Dr. Pascal laughed heartily. 

"Anyway, it’s jolly good trickery, isn’t it?” he cried. 
"Jeanbernat, you’re a sly dog, if ever there was one, You and 
your pretence of boredom! It's my suspicion you are in love. 
You u'cre quite emotional just now, about sticks and stones 
talking.” 

"Not a bit of it. I’ve got over all that, I assure you. There 
was a time. I’ll admit, when you and I used to go botanizing 
together, time u'hen I tvas fool enough to love all sorts of 
things about this tricking, cheating countryside. Luckily, 
book-reading put a stop to all that. I want my garden as ‘ 
sm.all as possible now. I only go out of my gate twice a 
year. Sec this bench? That’s where I spend my time, watch- 
ing my salads growing.” 

^ But your strolls in the p.ark?” Pascal interrupted him. 

_ "My strolls in the park?” Jeanbernat repeated the words 
m utter astonishment. "Why, it’s more than twelve years 
since I last set foot in the place. What do you expect me to 
do in that great graveyard? It’s far too big. It’s idiotic, end- 
le.ss trees and moss everywhere, broken statuary, and holes 
.all over the place you can break your neck in. The last time 
i went into it_, it was so dark under the trees and alb those 
llowcrs run wild poisoned the air so much, there were such 
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funny gusts of breath down .the rides, I was quite alarmed. 
Then it was I built this wall against it, at least to keep the 
place out of this little corner ... A sunny corner with a rod 
•of vegetables to look after and a big hedge to shut the 
horizon out is quite enough to make me happy. To have 
nothing, that’s my desire, nothing at all, somewhere so small 
that the outer world cannot get in to disturb me. As little as 
six foot of ground, if you like, just enough to stretch out on 
my back and breathe my last.” He thumped the table -svith 
his fist, raising.his voice, suddenly shouted at Serge; "Come 
on, Parson, another drop, the devil isn’t in this bottle, come 
onl” 

Serge felt quite uneasy. He felt powerless ever to get this 
strange old fellow back to God. Jeanbernat’s mind seemed 
to him to be sadly disjointed. He had by now recalled some- 
thing of his housekeeper’s chatter about ‘the Philosopher’, 
as the Artaud folk called the old. man. He also had vague 
recollections of scandalous tales, and, with a sign to his 
uncle, he rose to his feet, anxious to get free from this house 
in' ivhich he felt he was breathing the odour of damnation. 
Yet, despite the dull fear he felt, a strange curiosity held 
him back. Lingering, he walked up the garden path to the 
house and peered into the hall, as he felt a need to see 
farther, beyond the walls. All he could distinguish, how- 
ever, through the large open door, was the dark frame of the 
stairs. And he made his way back to the others, seeking, a 
hole somewhere, a hiding-place in this sea of foliage which 
he felt closing him in, murmuring all the time with a sound 
which w'as like sea waves lapping against the house. 

!‘And is your little niece all right?” the doctor asked, 
as he took up his hat. 

, “Not so bad,” replied Jeanbernat. "She’s never here, of 
course. She vanishes for whole mornings . . . For all I know, 
she may well be in one of the upstairs rooms.” 

He threw back his head and shouted, “Albinel Al-bine!” 
Then, shrugging his shoulders, he added: "Ah, there’s no 
getting away from it, she’s a shocking baggage, she is . . . 
Well, so long. Vicar, at your service, sir.” 

But the Vicar of Artaud had no time to take up this new 
challenge from ‘the Philosopher’, for all at once a door at 
. the back of the hall was flung open, and for a moment there 
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was a dazzling hole an the blackness of the rear wall. It rvas 
like a vision of Virgin forest, immense, fully-grown trees 
piled one upon another under torrents of sunlight. In that 
momentary vision he ' dearly distinguished precise details, 
in the distance; he saw a huge yellow flower in the centre 
of a lawn, a stretch of tvater, pouring doarn over a tall 
rock, and an immense tree full . of a flight of birds, all-' 
swallowed up, lost, ablaze in the midst of such a prolifera- 
tion of verdure, such an orgy of vegetation, that tlie 
whole horizon was but one vast conlla^-ation of blos- 
som. Then the door had slammed, and it was all gone 
again. 

“Ah, the little hussy! ” cried Jeanbernat, “she was still . 
out in the park.” 

She stood on the threshold, laughing at them. She was 
wearing an orange skirt, a large red shawl tied behind her, 
giving her the appearance of a gt'psy on Sunday, And still 
she laughed, her head thrown back, throwing out her bosoin 
to the full with sheer delight, overjoyed by her flowers. Wild 
blossoms braided into her golden hair, and made into 
garlands about her throat, draped her shoulders and her 
slender, bare arms with their soft flue of golden down, till 
she herself was entirely one huge, lavishly scented, bunch 
of flowers. 

“You young limb, how lovely you are!” the old fellow 
chided. “You fill tiie air with your smell of green sap." He 
pointed at Albinc. “I ask you'” he cried, “would anybody 
give this pet sixteen years?” 

And when he said this, Albine daunted him . with 
laughter more boisterous than ever. Doctor Pascal, who was 
dearly a great friend of this child, held his cheek for her 
to kiss him. 

“So you’re never afraid in Paradou Park, are you, lassie?” 
he asked. 

“Afraid? Of whatever should I be afraid? Nobody can 
get in ... I am all alone there. It is my garden, my verv otvn. 
It is wonderfully big. I have still not found the real end 
of It.” 

"And the tvild animals?" 

The wild animals? But they are not dangerous, they 
know me well.” c 
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“All the same — under the trees it is dark.” 

“Good gracious, it’s shady, of course. Without some 
shade, the sun would burn my face . . . It’s lovely in the 
shade, with the leaves all round you.” 

She swung sharply about, filling the narrow garden -^vith 
the flurry of her petticoats and scattering all round her that 
odour of greenery which she bore with her. She had given 
the young priest a smile devoid of any shame and seemed 
entirely undisturbed by the astonishment with which he 
followed her movements. He had moved away. This fair- 
haired young girl with the elongated face, so burning with 
life, seemed to him a mysterious, disturbing child of that 
forest lit by a swathe of sunlight of which he had caught 
that one glimpse. 

“I say, I have a nest of blackbirds, would you like it?” 
she asked the doctor. 

“No, thank you,” he replied, smiling. “You should give it 
to your Vicar’s sister, she is terribly fond of all creatures. 
Well, Jeanbernat, au revoir.” 

But Albine had turned to Serge Mouret. “You are the 
Vicar of Artaud, are you not? And you have a sister? 
Then I shall come to see her . . . ..Only — perhaps you 
would talk to me about God. My uncle does not like 
that.” 

“Don’t be tiresome, run along,” said Jeanbernat, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

With one bound she vanished, like a chamois, leaving in 
her wake a veritable rain of flowers. There came the crash 
of a door closing, then laughter from behind the house, a 
ringing laughter which rapidly receded, as if- a happy 
creature freshly turned out to pasture was galloping madly 
across the sweet meadows. 

“You shall see, that girl of mine will end up by sleeping 
in Paradou Park,” muttered the old caretaker, uncon- 
cernedly. 

He saw his visitors to the gate. 

“Doctor,” he said, “if one fine morning soon you find me 
dead, do me a service — ^just make a hole in the compost- 
- heap there, behind my greenstuff, and pitch my body in... 
Good night, gentlemen.” . 

He dropped into position the wooden barrier which 
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served for a gate, and the house regained its happy tran- 
Duillity, lost in the murmur of the huge insects clustering 
^1 round the ivy which covered the -walls, to the roof, in tiic 
midday sun. . ... 


CHAPTER NINE 

The doctor’s trap was again following the sunken road 
which led round the never-ending trail of Paradou Park. 
Speechless, the Vicar of Artaud looked up at the enonnous 
branches reaching out over the wall like the arms of giants 
in liiding. A medley of sounds came from beyond the wall— 
the rustic of wings, the shivering of leaves, then furtive leaps 
whidi snapped off branches and vast sighs which bent back 
the- saplings, as if the very breath of life was stirring the 
summits ol a race of tree-like people. And from time to time 
there came the definite voice of a bird, like human laughter. 
Beset by strange unrest, the young priest kept turning his 
head. 

Unde Pascal let the reins dangle loose. ‘‘What a strange 
child that girl is!” he mused. ‘‘She was nine when fate 
brought her into that old heathen’s hands. A brother of his, 
ruined, I forget what it ivas all about. The kid ivas at a 
boarding school, when it happened, and the father com- 
mitted suicide. When she came here, little Albine W'as 
already quite the young lady, a very worldly-wise young 
lady, reading books, sewing fine scams, making elegant con- 
versation, even playing the piano. And what a child for 
dress, too! I saw her when she arrived, open-work stockings, 
embroidered petticoats, lace here and starch there, all little 
fiddle-faddles . . . Ah, and long they lasted, tool” 

He laughed uproariously. ‘Then an outcrop of rock- in 
their tracks nearly overset the gig. "One of these days I 
shall be leaving one of my wheels behind on this damn 
road!” muttered Uncle Pascal. "Hold tight, m’ boy!” 

The ivall rvas endless, and Serge was all cars for the 
;tory. 
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“You can easily see,” the doctor resumed, “Paradou Park, 
with its sunshine, its rocks, its thistles, would devour a frock 
a day. Her dainty garments were only a couple of mouthfuls 
for that wild place. She used to come in half naked . . . How, 
she dresses like a wild thing. As a matter of fact, she rvas 
quite presentable today, but there are occasions when you 
find her in no more than shoes and an under-slip. . . . You 
heard what she said, didn’t you? Paradou Park is hers. From 
the morning, after her arrival, she took possession. She lives 
there. When Jeanbernat locked the door, to keep her in, she 
used to get out of the window. Whatever the old boy tried, 
she slipped out, and he never knew where she went, either,- 
she had her secret hide-outs, which nobody ever knew of . . . 
A rare time she must have, in this deserted place.” 

“I say, do listen, Uncle,” Serge insisted, interrupting his 
uncle’s, story. “Surely that’s some animal running along on 
the other side of the wall?” 

Doctor Pascal listened. 

“No,” he said, after a time, “that’s only our wheels on 
the stones. Well, well . . . the kid certainly doesn’t do much 
piano-playing nowadays. I even imagine she has forgotten 
ho^iv to read. You have to picture a young lady brought back 
to the condition of a wild thing, absolutely untrammelled, 
on a desert isle, able to do whatever she likes. All she has 
. kept of her fine upbringing is that perfect coquette’s smile, 
and she can turn it on when she wants to . . . Upon my 
word, if ever you have a young girl to bring up, I don’t 
advise you to hand her over to Jeanbernat. He has a 
thoroughly primordial gift for letting nature go its own way. 

, When I once found the courage to tmk to him about Albine, 
his reply rvas that trees should always be deft to grow 
naturally. That, in his view, makes for a healthy expansion 
of a thing’s true nature . . . All the same, those two are a 
most interesting couple. I never come this way without 
dropping in to see them.” 

. . , They had at last reached the end of the sunken road, 
where the wall of Paradou Park doubled off at an angle, 
.and they could see it continue away out of sight over a hill- 
, top. Just as, the Vicar of Artaud was turning to take a last 
glance at, that , grey barricade, the stern impenetrability of 
which had in the end begun quite to upset him, the sharp 
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sound o£ snapping twigs forced itself '6n the attention of 
them both and over the wall a cluster of young birch-trees 
seemed to bow to bid them farewell. 

“I knew all the . time there was -some animal running 
along there,” said the priest. , ^ • 

But they saw nothing living, all they could perceive was 
those birch-trees swaying more and more furiously. Then 
suddenly, broken by laughter, there was a dear sounding 
voice, crying: “Au revoir. Doctor, au revoir, Vicar 1 .1 am 
kissing this tree and the tree is sending you my kisses." 

' “Pah!” cried Doctor Pascal. “That’s Albinel She must 
. have run all this way, keeping pace with us. The little sprite. 
Certainly mere bushes are not going to stop her I ” And he 
shouted back: "Au revoir, darling . . . You are grown up, I 
must say, to bid us good-bye like that! ” _ 

The laughter gretv gayer than ever, the birch tops swayed 
still lower, till leaves broke off and fluttered out as far as 
the doctor’s gig. 

“I am as big as the trees, and every leaf which falls is a 
kiss," came the voice again, though changed now by distance. 
It was a voice so musical, so much part of the pulsation of 
tiie park’s own deep breath, that the young priest was all 
a-quiver. 

Gradually the road improved. As they went down’ hill, 
.•\rtaud suddenly reappeared in sight, on the far side of the 
scorched plain. \l'hcn the trap was crossing the village street. 
Serge insisted tliat his uncle should not drive him all the way 
to the vicarage. He leapt to the ground. “No, thank you so 
much,” he insisted, “I would rather walk, it will do me 
good.” 

“As you please,” the doctor said, at last He gave the 
younger man a handshake. “Hml ” he said, “if only all your 
parishioners were like that old animal, Jeanbernat, you 
wouldn’t often have much trouble, would you... But 
coming here was your own wish . . . Look after yourself, boy.. 
If ever you feel off colour, no matter what the hour, send 
for me. You know I aUvays treat the rvhole family free . . 
Good-bye, lad.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


When the Vicar of Artaud'found himself alone again, in 
the dust of the road, he felt relieved. The stony fields 
restored him to his dream of harshness and an inner life 
lived out in a desert place. Along that sunken road the trees 
had cast disturbingly fresh breathings on his bowed head, 
but now the savage sunshine dried them away. The scraggy 
almond-trees, the stunted wheats, the sickly vines, on either 
side of the road, soothed him and drew him out of the 
troubled state into which the too luscious breath of Paradou 
Park had cast him. Indeed, here in the midst of the blinding 
clarity of light which the heavens poured down on this 
naked soil, even old Jeanbernat’s blasphemies cast no 
shadow. And when, looking up, he saw Le Solitaire on the 
horizon, and beyond the pink tiles of the church, he felt a 
swift stirring of delight. 

At the same time, however, the farther he went, the 
"^more another worry overcame him. He was going to get a 
fine reception from Teuse, with her lunch all cold, for it 
must have been awaiting him these two hours now. He 
could just picture her glowering features, and the flood of 
words w'ith which she would greet him, then the angry clat- 
tering of dishes which she would inflict on him for the rest 
of the afternoon. When he had gone through the village, his 
apprehension became so intense that he hesitated, overcome 
with cowardice, wondering whether it would not be better 
to go round about and come in through the church. But 
while he was deciding this, who should appear on the vicar- 
age threshold but Teuse herself, her bonnet askew, her arms 
akimbo. He had no other course but to bend his back and 
climb the rise of ground under those eyes full of storru. 
the weight of which he could already feel on his 
shoulders. 

“My dear Teuse,” he stammered, as he reached tire last 
stretch of path, “I’m afraid I am a bit late.” 

Teuse waited till she had him at close quarter^, face to 
fsce. Then she gave him one furious look, straight in the 
eyes, swept round and preceded him into the dining-room, 
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her massive heels banging the floor. She was so stiff with 

ancer that she almost lost her limp. ■ 

' “I have had such a lot to do,” he began, terrified by Uns 
silent reception. “I've been on the go all the morning.” 

But with a new flash of her eyes, so rigid, so angr)', that 
he felt his' Ic^s collapse under him, she silenced him. He sat . 
down and began to eat. She served him with the stiff move- 
ments of an automaton, risking breaking the plates, she 
banged them down so. The silence became so menacing that ' 
after the third mouthful he could not swallow' at 'ari, his 
feelings choked hira._ 

■ “And has m'y sister lundied?” he asked. “That was, 
sensible of her. You must always have lunch,, when 1 am 
detained by my duties.” 

Ho reply. Teuse just stood there, waiting for him to 
empty his plate, before she took it away. Then, feeling quite 
unable to eat under those two implacable eyes, whidi were 
really shattering, he pushed his plate back. That gesture of 
irritation was like the blow of a whip, it jolted Teuse out of 
her stubborn stiffness, and she leapt. 

"Oh, that’s how it is, is it?” she cried. "It’s you, thinks 
you, who is to be angry. Very well. I’m leaving. You can find 
me my fare back to my own country. I’ve had enough of 
Artauu and your church and all thisl ” 

She pulled her apron together with quivering fingers. 

“Surely you could sec that I rs’anted to speak to you. Is 
this a life, I ask you? Only humbug,s. Vicar, behave like this. 
Eleven o’clock, is it? Aren't you ashamed to be at lunch 
when it’s nearly two o’clock? It’s not Christian, if you ask 
me, it's not decent behaviour.” Then, plan ting herself facing, 
him. “Now where have you been?” she demanded. “What 
have you seen? What business was it kept you so long?. If ' 
you rrere a child you would deserve a good whipping. It’s 
no place for a clergyman, cither, out on the roadside, in full 
sun, too, like a tramp without a roof over his head . . . And 
aien t you in a fine state! Your shoes are white, and your 
cassock is ruined with dust. Wlio's going to clean that cas- 
sock for you? Who will buy you another? Why don’t you 
, Tell me what you've been up tol I assure you, 

if I didn’t know you I might think all sorts of things. What 
sort of things? Ah! you’d just like me to tell you, wouldn't 
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you? Well, I’m not going to burn my fingers in it, but when 
a man starts eating his midday meal at this sort o£ hour, 
he may be up to anything.” 

The Vicar, however, was relieved now, and let the storm 
pas^ over him. It even afforded him a sort of nervous relief 
to hear his old housekeeper nag like this. 

‘‘Now come, my dear Teuse,” he murmured, “first of all, 
put on your apron again.” 

“No, no,” she shrieked. “I’m through, I’m leaving.” 

But he got to his feet and laughingly tied the apron 
round her. Struggling, she stammered : “But no, I tell you 
no! ... You . . . Oh, you wheedlerl . . . But I can see 
through your little game . . . You think you can soft soap 
old Teuse with your treacly talk, don’t you . . . Where have 
you been? Tell me that, then we’ll see.” 

Cheerfully, he sat down again, a man who had won his 
victory. 

“-First,” he said, “you must let me eat. I am dying of 
hunger.” 

“And I’m not surprised,” she mumbled, suddenly all 
commiseration. “Now, is there any sense in it? Shall I fry 
you a couple of eggs as well? It won’t take a minute. Well, 
if that is enough for you . . . But it’s all cold. And all the 
trouble I took about those aubergine fritters. A fine sight 
'they are now! Like old shoe soles . ... It’s a good thing you’re 
not so finicky as poor M. Caffin was. Yes, you’ve got your 
points, I’m not gainsaying it.” 

She looked after him with maternal care, chattering all 
the time. Then, when he had finished, she hurried off to the 
kitchen to see if the coffee was still warm. She simply let 
herself go now, limping most outrageously, so delighted she 
was that it was all made up again. Usually, Serge avoided 
coffee, as it upset his nerves, but on this occasion, anxious 
to seal their peace, he accepted the cup she brought him. 
And w'hen, sitting there before it, he suddenly became lost 
in thought again, she merely sat down opposite him and 
gently, like any woman agonized by curiosity, asked him 
again, wheedlingly, where he had been. 

He smiled, “Oh, I went to see the Brichets,” he said, 
"and I had a heart to heart talk with old Bambousse too.” 

He then had to tell her what the Brichets had said, and 
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what Bambousse had told him, how they had taken it, and 
■where they had been ivorking. When she heard -what 
Rosalie’s father had said, “Good Heavens,” she cried, “of 
course, if the baby died, the pregnancy just wouldn’t count.” 
Then, clasping her hands in an attitude of envious wonder, 
she a'ied; “Dear Vicar, what a lot of talking you must have 
done! More than half a day, and all for this result! . . . 
And you came back very slowly, I am sure. It must have 
been terribly hot on the road.” _ . , 

The Vicar of Artaud had risen to his feet, and he did 
not reply. He hpd been about to speak of Paradou Park, 
and ask more about it, but sudden fear of being questioned 
too closely, a sort of vague shame which he could not even 
admit to himself, made him hold his tongue about that 
visit to Jeanbernat and his niece. So he put an end to any 
further questioning, by asking a question himself. “But 
wherever can my sister be?” he cried. “I cannot hear her 
at all.” 

"You just come with me. Vicar dear,” said Teuse, all 
smiles now, one finger on her lips. . 

They went into the neighbouring room, a country 
sitting-room papered with huge faded grey flowers and 
furnished with four armchairs and a settee upholstered in 
horsehair cloth, on which Ddsirde lay at full length, sound 
asleep, her head under her two clenched fists. Her petticoats 
dangled, uncovering her knees, -while her arms, raised as 
they were, and naked to the elbois's, revealed the powerful 
lines of her bosom. She was breathing rather hard, her red 
lips slightly open, showing her teeth. 

"Isn’t the darling sound, eh?” whispered Teuse. “She 
didn t even hear you shouting so silly, just now . . . Goodness 
gracious, tiie cliild must be fairly worn out. Think, she was. 
working, cleaning out her hutches and all, till nearly mid-, 
day, and as .soon as she had had a bite, she came in here and 
just flopped down and was off, and she hasn’t budged since.” 

IVith great affection. Serge watched his sister for some 
moments. 

"You must let her sleep it off,” he said. 

But of course I shall . . . Isn’t it a pity she's like she is? 
Just look at those bonny arms! Whenever I dress her, I 
always think what a wonderful woman she would have 
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-made, if she’d been in her right mind. I say, and wouldn’t 
she have given you some fine nephews. Vicar? Don’t you 
think she’s rather like that stone statue in the Corn Ex- 
change at Plassans?” 

She meant a representation of Cybele, recumbent on 
sheaves of wheat, the work of one of Puget's pupils, a 
work-piece of sculpture executed on the Com Exchange 
facade. 

Without a word, Mouret gently propelled Teuse from 
the room, enjoining her to make as little noise about the 
house as possible. And thus the vicarage sank into silence 
till evening fell. Teuse finished her washing out under the 
lean-to, while at the bottom of the small garden, his breviary 
fallen to his knees, the young priest sat on, deeply with- 
drawn into pious contemplation, while from the flowering 
peaches dripped a slow and gentle rain of pink petals. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

A LITTLE before- six, the vicarage suddenly came to life 
again. There Avas a great banging of doors and casrades of 
laughter filling every room. D^sir^e appeared, her hair loose, 
her arms still bare to the elbow. “Serge, Sergei’’ she cried, 
then, seeing her brother down the garden, rushed to him, 
and squatted on the ground at his feet. “Do come.’ she 
pleaded, “do come and see afl my creatures. You’ve ne\er 
seen all my creatures. Do come! If only you knew how 
wonderful they are now." 

She had difficulty in persuading him. The farmvard 
rather frightened Serge Mouret. But ivhen he saw large tears 
form in his little sister’s eyes, he yielded. .A.t once, she flung 
her arms round his neck, with the sudden furious delight 
of, a young puppy, and her laughter rang louder than ever, 
though her cheeks were still ivet ivith tears. 

“Oh, what a kind boy you are!’’ she babbled, as she drew 
him away. “You shall see the hens and the rabbits and the 
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pigeons. And my ducks. I’ve given tliem fresh wamr. And 
my goat. Her room is as clean as my own now . . . Did yon 
know' I had three geese and two turkeys? Quick, you shall 
see' them all.’.’ 

At this time Desiree was already twenty-two years old. 
Brought up deep in' the countiy’, with her wet nurse,, a 
peasant girl of Saiht-Eutrope, she had spent her whole life 
in the backyard of a small farm. Her mind vacant, with not 
a single serious thought, the- rich soil and the fresh air of 
that village suited her well and all her development had 
gone to her body, turning her into a lovely animal, fresh, 
clear-skinned, rosy-cheeked, her flesh firm. She ivas like a 
pure-bred little heifer with the gift of laughter. Though 
she was messing about the livelong day, she never . lost a 
certain distinction of bearing, and her virginal body had all 
the lissomness of loin and delicacy of a girl of the moneyed 
classes, so that she lyas utterly one by herself, neither young 
lady nor peasant lass, a broad-shouldered child of mother 
earth, of limited intelligence but w’ith the impressive. fore-, 
head of a young goddess. 

It certainly must have been her simple-mindedness which 
made her so fond of animals. She was at ease only in thdr 
company, understanding their speech better than that of 
human beings, and she lavished all the tenderness of a 
mother on them. Though she lacked any power to put tu'o 
thoughts logically together, she was on a level with her farm- 
yard friends by force of instinct. At their first cry of distress, 
she ahrays knew exactly what was r\Tong rvith them. She 
u-oiild invent delicacies on which they fed gluttonously. 
IVhen they fought, one gesture from her, and there wa.s 
peace. At a glance she seemed to be able to assess their 
diameter, and she would talk at great length and in 
tremendous detail too, with remarkable precision, on the 
mode of being of the smallest chick, a faculty by ivhich she 
often staggered people to whom every' pullet is exactly the 
same as the other. Thereby' her farmyard was a whole realm 
to hei, and in it she was the absolute ruler. It was, what rvas' 
more, a country with its own very complex social history. 
It teas shaken by revolutions and peopled by different 
species of being,pnd only she knew all its ins and outs. The 
certainty of licr instinct went so far that she could even tell 
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which eggs o£ a sitting were fertile and she always diagnosed 
rightly the number of rabbits to be in a litter. 

, At sixteen, when puberty caught up with her, Desiree 
never knew the dizziness or fits of sickness of other girls. 
She at once assumed the frame of a grown woman, bore 
herself better, and burst frock after frock, so magnificently 
did her body develop. From then she had an opulent, well- 
rounded figure, a fine swaying gait and the finely-balanced 
limbs of a goddess of antiquity. In short, she had all the 
allure of a powerful animal. It might be said that she had 
sprung from the very compost-heap of her farmyard, dra^v- 
ing its juices as if through roots into her powerful, ■white- 
skinned legs, round and firm as young tree trunks. Yet, with 
all that full ripening of her flesh, no bodily lust showed in 
her. She continued to find complete satisfaction in the 
creatures swarming about her. From the piles of dung and 
the beasts at their coupling flowed an unending stream of 
new life, and in the midst of this she found all the delights 
of fecundity. Part of her even found satisfaction in the egg- 
laying of her hens. When she took her does across to the 
buck rabbit, it was with the laughter of an innocent girl 
Whose nerves were utterly at peace. The delights of preg- 
nancy she knew when she milked her full-uddered. nanny. 
Nothing could have been healthier. In complete innocence 
.she imbibed the very odour and warmth of life directly. No 
depraved curiosity prompted any concern about reproduc- 
tion when she -watched her cocks fluttering their -wings and 
saw her female creatures giving birth, or her billy-goat 
spattering' the V close walls of his stable with his pestiferous 
ejaculations. She maintained her calm, a lovely creature, 
frank of glance, void of thought, happy merely to see her 
- little -world multiply, in this feeling as if her otsm body -ivere 
fecundated and grew big, and to such degree in this tvise 
identifying her own being with that of all .her mothers that 
she became a sort of universal mother, a mother nature from 
whose finger-tips, yet without the turmoil of any orgasm, 

came a procreative detv. . , • , , j i 

Since she had come to Artaud, Desiree had passed her 
time in utter bliss. At last she could satisfy the dream ot her 
life, the only desire which ever ravaged her in her intantile 
.poverty of intellect; she- had her own farmyard, a lost 
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corner given over absolutely' to her, wher^ she could breed 
her creatures after her own fashion. From that nioinent, 
-she buried herself there, herself making hutches for her 
rabbits, digging a pond for her ducks, hammering nails, 
bringing straw, intolerant of the assistance of others. All she 
would allow Teuse to do was, clean the fdth of it all from 
her when the day was done. This yard of hers lay beside the 
m-aveyard, and often enough Desiree had to clamber among 
the grave-stones to catch an inquisitive hen which had 
mounted beyond the wall. At the far end of this yard was 
an Outhouse, which contained her poultry houses and rabbit- 
hutches. To the right was her milk-goat, in its own little 
stable. Otherwise all the animals pigged-in together, rabbits 
hopping about among the hens, the goat wallowing in the 
ivatcr among the ducks and geese, and tnrkeys, guinea-fowds 
and pigeons fraternizing with tliree cats. Whenever Dcsirde 
appeared at the wooden gate which alone prevented this 
population from getting into the church, there was a deafen- 
ing din to greet her. 

“Ah I Can you hear them?” she called back to her 
brother, as he emerged from the house. And when she had 
let him in and closed the gate behind them they rushed at 
her so fiercely that she almost vanished. Gaggling and quack- 
ing, the ducks and the greedy hens flew up on to her arms, 
pecking at her hands, while the rabbits clambered over her 
icet and tried to climb up as high as her knees. The three 
cats leaped on her sliouldcrs, and the goat bleated in its 
stable because it could not get out. 

“Creatures, creatures, do let me alone!” she cried, with 
her ringing laugh, as all those feathers and claws and beaks 
caressed her. But she did nothing to shake them off. As she 
used to say, she could have let them cat her up, it was all 
so lovely to her to fed all that life clustering round her, 
enclosing her warmly as in a feather bed. To the very 
end one of the cats would cling to its place on her 
shoulder. 

“My Monmou,’’ she said, "his patvs are like velvet.” 

Then, with pride, as she showed her brother all her 
yard, she cried: “Isn’t it spotless?” 

ft had indeed all been watered and swept and cleaned 
up. Nevertheless, nom all that dirty water which had been' 
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stirred up and all that manure which had been forked over, 
there arose a stench so coarsely pungent that Serge Mouret 
felt it would choke him. Against the churchyard Avail rose 
the enormous manure heap, a smoking mass. 

“Isn’t it a wonderful heap?’’ cried Desiree, leading her 
brother through its acrid clouds. “I made all that myself, 
nobody helped me . . . Get aAvay with you, that’s not dirty, 
that cleans you. Look at my arms.” 

She stretched them out. She had merely dipped them in 
a bucket of water. They Avere magnificent arms, Avonderfully 
firm. Like lovely Avhite and pink roses, they had groAvn lush 
from all this manure. 

“Indeed, yes,” the young priest murmured, “you have 
done a lot of Avork, darling. It’s Avonderful, now.” 

And he made quickly for the gate. But she stopped him. 

"No, no, Avaitl You must see everything. You have no 
idea . . .” 

She dreAv him into the shed, along past the rabbit 
hutches. 

“There are babies in every box,” she cried, clapping her 
hands Avith delight. 

Then, at great length, she explained hoAV long does 
carried their young. He had to bend doAvn and put his nose 
to the Avire Avhile she gave him all the little details. The 
mother rabbits, their huge ears quivering anxiously, stared 
out of the corners of their eyes, breathing hard, frozen Avith 
fear. Then, in one box, he had to examine a nest of hair 
at the bottom of Avhich Avas a little heap of SAvarming life, 
a confused darkish mass from Avhich rose a heavy odour as 
if one single body Avere breathing it out. Next this, the 
little ones Avere venturing out of their nest and round it, 
their heads enormous. Farther along Avas a brood already 
strong, like young rats in appearance, nosing and hopping 
about, their hind-quarters Avith white buttons of tail fi^gh 
in the air. Yet others had the pretty moA'ements of h^de 
children, as they scampered round and round their hutches, 
white ones Avith pale ruby eyes, black ones Avith eyes or 
gleaming jade. Then sudden panic Avould rush them all 
away, shoAving their tiny urine-raiv paivs at every leap. aTey 
would cluster in a heap again, so tight-packed that their 
heads could no longer be distinguished. 
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“It’s you that frightens them/’.said Desiree. “They know , 

me “ . ■ ' 

She called them and, drew. CTusts of bread from her 

pocket. The little rabbits, regained courage, came up one 
by , one, sideways, their noses puckered, .then stood erect. , 
a'^'amst the wire front of the cage, and Desiree kept them , 
like tliat for a moment, so that her brother should see the, 
pink soft belly fur. Then all the litter was against the wire, 
pressing dose, struggling trith each other. Sometimes ..three , 
at a time gnawed the same crust. Others ran away and 
turned to face the wall, to eat in peace, while the does . 
remained right at the back of the box breathing hoarsely 
all the time, mistrustful, refusing any offering. 

“Oh, what greedy little things,” cried Desirde, “they 
would eat like that till morning . . . Even in the night. you 
can hear them chewing forgotten leaves." 

The priest had straightened his back, but she was never 
tired of smiling down on her dear little ones. 

"See that big fellotv, back there, yes, that one white all 
over, tvith black cars . . . Well, he loves poppies, he always 
picks them out from a bunch of grass . . . The other day, he. 
had real stomach-ache. It caught him under his hind-legs. 
But I took him out and kept him warm in my pocket, and 
ever since he's been such a rascal.” 

She stretched her fingers through the wire-netting and 
stroked their backs. 

“Just like satin,” she ran on. “They are dressed , like 
princes. And so proud of it, too. Look, that one is always 
cleaning himself, using his little paws . . . And if you but 
knew what funny things they dot I don’t talk about it, but 
1 see all their little tricks. For instance, that grey one looking 
at us simply hated a little female, and I had to take her out ■ 
of the cage. They had tetrible quarrels. It would take too 
long to tell you everything. But the last time he beat her, 
just as I came along, wasn’t I mad! And what do you think 
I saw next, it was that rascal huddled, right at the back of 
the box, pretending he was choking, just to make me think 
u was he who had to complain of her . . She broke off to 
talk to the rabbit; “All very well, listening to me, you’re a 
real rascal, that’s what you are!" 

She turned back to her brother. "He understands eVery- 
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thing I say to him,” she murmured, screwing her eyes up in 
a ^vheedling tvay. 

Serge Mouret had by now really had more than enough 
of the heat coming up from all those litters of rabbits. The 
life swarming there amid all that hair torn from the does’ 
bellies emanated a powerful odour which seemed to go to 
his head. Even Desiree seemed a little intoxicated, for she 
grew more hilarious than ever, her flesh more opulent, 
pinker. 

“But there's nobody calling for you 1 " she cried. “You 
always seem as if you want to run away. . . What about my 
' little chicks? They hatched out last night.” 

• She took some rice from a pocket and scattered a handful 
where she stood. With chuckling call, a broody hen came 
fonvard with great dignity, followed by a -vvhole brood of 
chicks, rushing to and fro at high speed, twittering like lost 
birds. The moment they found themselves in the heart of 
that field of scattered rice, the mother started pecking 
furiously, cracking grains and throtving the pieces about, 
while under her eyes the little ones fed at top speed. They 
were adorable, so young, but half feathered, their heads 
round, their eyes like little steel beads, their beaks_ so 
comically set, their down so delightfully upstanding, just 
like toy chicks. Desiree laughed with sheer, pleasure at the 
sight of them. “Aren’t they little pets?” she babbled. She 
took two, one in each hand, and smothered them ivith kisses, 
and the Vicar of Artaud Avas obliged to examine them froro 
all angles, while tvith complete serenity she ran on : “It isn’t 
easy to recognize the cock-birds, but I never make a mistake 
. . . This one’s 'a- hen and that one, yes, that’s a little cock. 

She put them down again, but now the other hens came 
hurrying up to get at the rice, with them a huge red cyc-<. 
with fiery plumage,! As he walked he lifted his huge 
with what seemed like conscious pomp. 

“Alexander certainly is turning into a fine biru. 

Vicar remarked, to humour his sister. 

■ Alexander ivas the cock’s name, and he looked up .vi --..t 
young girl, his eyes like glowing coals, his head turned .u 
. an angle, his tail spreading. Then he came to stand up 

against her skirts. , , , 

“He’s very fond of me,” she said. “I am the onlv one who 
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can touch him. He’s a good cock. too. He has fourteen hens, 
but 1 never find an unfertile egg laid by his hens, do I, 

She bent down, and when she'stroked him. the cock made 
no attempt to escape. A fresh flood of blood seemed to set 
fire to his crest. Beating his wings and stretching out his 
neck, he uttered a long cry, which might have come from a 
brass trumpet. Four times he crowed, ivhilc all the other 
cocks in Artaud answered him from afar. Desiree found the 
agonized look on her brother’s face very funny indeed. 

° “Ah, he deafens you, doesn’t he?’’ she cried, “He has a 
wonderful voice . . . But I assure you, he’s not vicious. It’s 
the hens ivhich are savage brutes. Remember that big speckly 
who used to lay such golden eggs? The day before yesterday, 
she scratdied her claw, and when the others saw the blood; 
they tvent quite mad. They followed her and pecked her 
and drank her blood, till by evening they had pecked her 
foot right off ... I found her with her head behind a stone, 
like a loony, saying nothing, just letting herself be eaten.” . 

This voraciousness of the hens made her laugh,' and she 
told her brother quite calmly about other cruel things, 
young pullets with their rumps torn open and the entrails 
picked out, so that all she found was neck and wings, and 
a litter of kittens in the stable which the hens ate up in a 
few hours. 

“If you gave them a Christian,” she ran on, "they’d finish 
him off . . . And how tough they arc. They can live quite well 
with a broken leg. Even when they are wounded, with 
gaping cuts you can stick your fist in, they want their dinners' 
all right. That is why I love them so, their flesh mends up 
in a couple of days, their bodies are always so ivarm, as if 
they stored sunshine under their feathers . . . When I want 
to give them a real feast, I cut them up some raw meat. As 
for worms, you’ll see how they love them.” 

She ran across to the manure heap and found one, -which 
without a sign of disgust she brought between her fingers. 
The hens simply stormed her hands, but she held the wrigg- , 
Img thing up high, taking pleasure in their gluttony. At 
last, she opened her fingers. The hens charged one another 
as they rushed at it, then with the worm in her beak off 
went one, pursued by all the others. Then the worm was 
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snatched away and lost, and snatched again and again, 
till, with a great jerk of her neck, one hen got it down whole, 
immediately, they all halted, and their heads swung round 
to look behind them, expecting another worm from Desiree. 
She was so happy, she called them by pet names, lavished 
tender ^vords on them, but her brother dre^v back in horror 
at the sight of such fierce voraciousness. 

, “No,” he said, “you have not made me confident,” when 
his sister wanted him to feel the weight of a hen she was 
fattening. “I hate the feel of live animals.” 

He attempted a smile. But Ddsiree found him cowardly. 
“And what about my ducks and my geese and my turkeys? 
Whatever would you do, if you had those to look after? 
Now ducks are dirty things. Hear their beaks clicking, in 
the water? When they dive, you only see their tails, straight 
up in the air . . . Nor are geese or turkeys easy to manage.. 
But aren’t they funny when they strut along, some quite 
white, the others all black, with their long necks? Just like 
fine gentlemen and ladies. Now, they are things I wouldn’t 
advise you to trust your fingers to. They’d gobble them up at 
one go. But they kiss me, my fingers, I mean, look!” 

But she was interrupted by the delighted bleating of her 
goat, which at last had succeeded in forcing the badly closed 
stable door. In two bounds it was with her, kneeling down 
and stroking her with its horns. The priest thought its 
grin Satanic, with that goatee beard and those slanting eyes, 
but Desiree put her arms round its neck and kissed its head. 
She pretended to run, she said she would suck its milk. Oh 
yes, she said, she often did that, whenever she felt thirsty out 
in the stable, she lay down on her back, ubder the goat, 
and sucked. , . j 

“But look, she’s got plenty! ” she cried, holding her hand 
under the goat’s enormous dugs. ' 

The young priest blinked, as if somebody had shown him 
something obscene. To his mind came a stone goat on a 
gargoyle in the monastery of Sainf-Saturnin, near Plassans. 
That creature was fornicating with a monk. Goats, stinking 
of their billies, but with all the caprices and wilfulness of 
girls, would offer their milk to any ivho came along, and for 
that reason he always felt them to be creatures o ^ ® 

with their own salaciousness. It was only after weeks of her 
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be<^ging that he had agreed to his sister’s having one at all, 
and whenever he came into, this yard, he took good care 
to avoid the toucli of the creature’s long, silky hair and 

always drew his cassock well away from her horns. . 

.“All right then,’’ said Dcsirde, seeing how unhappy he 
was getting, “I’ll let you go again. But first, I must show you , 
.one thing... Promise you won’t scold? I have never .said 
a word about it, because you would have been against it. If 
only you knew ho^v happy it makes me.” 

She. became all wheedling, her hands clasped in suppli: 
cation, her head on her brother’s shoulder. 

“Some new craziness,” he grumbled, though he could iiot ■ 
help smiling. ' ' 

.“You really rvon’t?” she cried, delighted by how he' was , 

. taking it. “You won’t be angry. He is such a lovely one.” 

She raced across and opened a low door in the shed, and 
out bounded a young pig. 

"Ohl the clierub!” she cried, absolutely ravished, as • 
she watched her piglet escape. 

He certainly was a delightful little pig, ail pink, his loins ' - 
oily with wetness and he had a ring of filth just under his 
eyes which his continual rooting in his trough left. Shoulder- 
ing the hens aside, he trotted hastily up to get a little of the 
food thrown out for them, and was all over the yard in a ' 
second. His cars flapped down over his eyes, his belly rubbed 
the ground. On hi.s tiny trotters, he looked like a toy on 
wheels, with a twist of string at the back in place of tail, , 
for hanging him up. 

“I will not have that animal here ! ” a’icd the Vicar, quite ' 
annoyed about it. , 

“Serge dearest, darling Serge,” Ddsir^e pleaded, "don’t ' ! 
be unkind ... See how innocent the little darling is. I shall 
clean him up and keep him nice. Teusc got him for me. 
'kou can t send him away now . . . Look, he's tratching you. 
Don't be afraid, he won't cat you.” 

But she broke into mad laughter as the little piglet 
stuldcnly charged between the legs of the goat, tripping her 
over, after which he rushed on, shrieking raucously, tumb- 
Img about, frightening the whole yard. To quieten him 
doun, Desiree had to bring out the bowl of 'vv'ashin"'-up 
water. Into this he plunged his head, up to the cars, 



gargling and grunting, his pink skin shaken by little spasms 
of delight, \VhiIe his tail slowly straightened out, then 
dropped and hung limp. 

This was for Serge the last straw. He was disgusted. He 
coiild not bear the sound of the animal’s suzzling in that 
filthy water. Ever since he came into this yard, he had felt 
more and more stifled. Now his hands, his chest, and his face 
were simply burning. Gradually all this had gone to his 
hpd,, mingling in one horrid stench, the poisonous fetid 
warmth of the rabbits and the poultry, the lascivious stink 
of the goat, and now this stale oily stench of the pig. The 
whole air seemed to be weighed down with fecundation, 
and the burden of it on his virginal shoulders ^sras too much. 
It suddenly seemed to him in that moment that Desiree had 
grown larger. Her hips had spread. The arms she wav'cd 
about were enormous. Her petticoats spread wide, sweeping 
the ground and stirring up all that pungency which suffo- 
cated him. Escaping, he had only just time to slip the 
wooden bolt of the gate, or he might have fainted. His feet 
stuck to the stones, still damp from manure, till it seemed 
to him that the very soil held him fast in a disturbing 
embrace. And then, all at once, amid this malaise, back to 
him came thought of Paradou Park, with its vast vegetation, 
its profound shadows, its powerful scents, and he could not 
escape from the memory. 

“But how red you’ve gone all of a sudden J” cried 
Disirde, when she had reached him and closed the gate. 
“Haven’t you enjoyed seeing all my creatures? Listen — hear 
them?’’ 

Seeing her leave them the animals were all crowding 
around the wire-netting, and making a pitiable sound, 
especially that little pig, which now sounded just like some- 
body' setting a saw. But D&ir^e waved back to them and 
blew them kisses. She laughed to see them all gathering 
round her like that, as if in love with her. Then, pressing 
close to her brother, she went back to the garden with him. 

“Do you know what I want now?” she whispered in his 
. car, blushing to the tips of her ears, “1 want a cow. 

; "No, not just now,” she said, quickly, “later on. I'll talk 
, to. you again about it... There would be room in tin 
stables. We’ll get a lovely white heifer, with red p.iidio 
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You’d see \vhat lovely milk we should have in time. After 
all a goat doesn’t give quite enough . . . And think, when she 

had her calves!” • „ , o 

She danced about, clapping her hands. But all that Serge 
Mouret could see in his sister was tlic traces of the farmyard 
which she had brought away in her skirts. He left her at the 
bottom of the garden, seated on the ground, in the blazing 
sun, just in front of a hive, the bees of which came buzzing 
up like little golden balls, some of them settling on her 
neck and climbing up and down her naked arms, even 
creeping into her hair, without stinging her. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

Friar Archangias always dined at the Vicarage on 
Thursdays, to discuss parish affairs. It was he who for' the 
past three months had kept the Vicar informed and told 
him about tlie whole valley’s doings. This particular Thurs- 
day, while they waited for Tense’s summons to table, the 
two men paced slowly up and down outside the church. 
When the Vicar had related his inteiadew with Bambousse,’ 
he was most astonished to find that the Friar found the 
peasant’s response quite natural. 

'‘Barabousse is quite right,” said the Ignorantine. “A 
man docs not lightly give away his goods . . . Rosalie is not 
tvorth much, but it is hard all the same for the farmer to 
sec his daughter throw herself at a beggar.” 

"Nev'ertheless,” the Vicar insisted, “only mairiage can 
end the scandal of it." 

The Friar shrugged his shoulders most demonstratively, 
to^ express his disagreement. With a disturbing laugh, be 
said; 'Do you really think you are going to cure this part 
of the world with marriage? Before two years are out, 
Catherine will be pregnant. Then there will he others. All 
the girls go through that stage first. And the moment they’re 
married, they cock a snook at everybody. Artaud folk 
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flourish in illegitimacy, as if that were the sort of foul living 
that suits their natures. I've already told you, the only 
remedy would be to wring every female’s neck. [That is, if 
you want to keep the countryside clean ... It isn’t a husband 
that girl wants,- Vicar, it’s a good stick across her backside, 
a good stick, I tell youl ” 

Calming down, he added: “Besides, we should let any 
man do what he wants with his own goods.’’ And he turned 
pointedly to talk of the catechism time-table. 

The Reverend Mouret, however, made only distracted 
answers. Below him he could see his village, in the setting 
sunshine. The peasants were making their way home, silent 
men, moving slowly, trudging like worried oxen back to 
their stables. Outside the squat houses were standing the 
women, shouting one to the other, from door to door, while 
hordes of children filled the streets with the clatter of their 
heavy shoes, pushing and tumbling arid arching their backs 
one at another. From that pile of ramshackle houses rose a 
confused odour of humanity, till he found himself wonder- 
ing if he were not back in D^sir^e’s yard with that swarming 
of the incessantly, multiplying lower creatures before him. 
There was the same warmth of generation, there were the 
same incessant new births, the mere thought of which had 
always so upset him. Having lived the whole day through 
beset with the story of Rosalie’s pregnancy, in the end that 
was all he could think of — the dirtinesses of life, the urges of 
the flesh, the fateful constant reproduction of one’s kind, 
the sowing of men like grains of wheat. He saw the folk of 
Artaud as if a flock hurdled in by the surrounding hills, 
incessantly engendering and spreading over the face of the 
earth, each time the women produced a new litter. 

“I say,” cried the Friar, interrupting his discourse to 
point at a big girl letting her sweetheart kiss her behind a 
bush, “just look there, another hussy for you!” And he 
waved his long black arms, till he had put the couple to 
flight. Far off, on the red land and naked rock, shone the 
dying sun, in a last burst of conflagration. Little by little, 
night was gathering. The warm _ scent of the lavender 
freshened as the small gusts of, win'd which rose brought it 
their way. At moments there came a tremendous sigh, as if 
this terrible soil, scorched through all the day with its lust. 
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had at last been cowered and subdued by the grey pin of 
dusk. Hat in hand, enjoying the chill air, the Vicar -of 
Artaud felt himself per\'aded by the peace of those shadows. 
Then came Tcuse’s sudden call: "Vicar I Friar Axchangias, 
quick, your soup is on the table! ” . - . 

It rvas a cabbage soup, the strong reek of which filled the 
vicarage dining-room. The Friar took his place and at steady 
pace proceeded to deal with the huge plateful tvhich Teuse 
had placed for him. He ate copiously, with noisy gulps as 
he swilled food down into his stomach, his eyes on his plate- 
all the time, not breathing a word. 

“Don't you like my soup, then. Vicar?" demanded the 
old housekeeper. "Don't tell me you’ve come in only to sip 
at it like that." ‘ . 

"I am hardly hungry at all, my dear Teuse," he told her, 
with a smile. ' . 

"And I don't wonder either," she replied, “with the 
hours you keep . . . You’d have an appetite all right, if you 
hadn't lunched after two." 

Pouring the last few drops of his soup from his plate 
into his spoon. Friar Archangias said sententiously: “My 
dear l^'icar, a man always ought to take his meals regularly." 

Mcamrhile Ddsirde, who had also swallowed every drop 
of her soup trith great gravity and absolute silence, followed 
Teuse out into the kitchen. Left alone with the priest, the 
Friar now carved himself long fingers of bread, which one 
by one he popped into his mouth, while awaiting the iriain 
dish. 

"So you had a big round, I gather,” he said. 

Serge had not had time to reply, when there was a suddeh 
hubbub, quick cries and ringing laughter, from the far end 
of the coiTidor, whicli gave on to the yard. Then came a 
quick, flute-like voice, which sounded rather angry, a voice, 
however, which filled him’ with frightful uneasiness. Then 
followed a burst of general laughter. 

Whatever can that be?” he said, and would have 
flurried from the room, when in bounced Desiree, hiding 
somcihing in her skirt. Excitedly, she cried: 'Tsn;t she a 
funny one? She wouldn’t come in, I held her by her frock,, 
but^ she’s terribly strong, and she got away.” 

"Whoever, is it she’s talking about?" demanded Teuse, 
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hurrying in from the kitchen, with a dish of potatoes sur- 
mounted by a piece of bacon. 

Desirde had sat down, then, with infinite precautions 
from under her skirt she drew a blackbird’s nest, with three 
chicks in it, and put it on her plate. As soon as the chicks 
saw the light, they reached up their tiny necks, and opening 
wide their blood-red mouths, seeking food. Delighted, 
Desiree clapped her hands. She was overcome with astonish- 
ing emotion, at the sight of these birds, rare in the south. 
She had never seen any before. 

Mouret suddenly recalling Albine’s promise, "It’s that 
girl from Paradou Park I” he cried. 

Teuse had gone to the window. “You’re right,’’ she said. 
“I ought to have recognized her voice, she squeaks like a 
grasshopper . . . Ohl look! the gypsy! she’s stopped, just 
over there, to spy on us! ’’ 

Serge went to the window, and certainly thought he 
could distinguish Albine’s yellow skirt behind a juniper 
bush, but at this juncture, there was Friar Archangias 
reaching up from, behind him, peering over his head, and 
shaking his fist at the window. 

“The devil take you! ’’ he shouted. “You bandit’s whdp! 
If I catch you at your witchcraft down here. I’ll drag you 
through that churchyard by your hair ! ’’ 

A burst of laughter, fresh as the night air, came up the 
path. Then they heard quick nimble footsteps and the rustle 
of; a girl’s frock through the undergrowth, just like the 
rustle of a snake. Mouret, at the window, followed a patch of 
lighter colour slipping away through the pine-wood. It was 
just like a reflection of the play of moonlight. The faint 
breath of ivind coming from the countryside had borne that 
same powerful scent of greenery, that perfume of wild 
flowers which with her bare arms, her flowing robe, her 
unknotted hair, Albine had shaken free. 

“Impudent hussy! ’’ CTowled Friar Archangias, menac- 
ingly. “Condemned to hell fire, a child of perdition, she is! ’’ 

Resuming his place , at table, he devoured his bacon 
greedily, gobbling down whole potatoes, as if they iveic 
little pieces of bread. Teuse could never persuade Dc'^iixv 
to, sit through the whole of dinner. Childlike, despite her 
size, D&irde was ecstatic about the blackbird’s nest. Site )' as 


all questions. What did blackbirds eat? Did they lay eggs? 
Hosv could you tell which were the cock-birds among them? 

Then the bid housekeeper suddenly got suspicious. Rest- 
ing all her w’eight on her good leg, she looked the young 
Vicar straight in the eyes and demanded if this meant that 
he knew those Paradou people? "Without more ado, he told 
the truth, and related how he had called on old Jeanbernat, 
Teuse all the while exchanging scandalized glances with the 
Friar. For the moment, however, she was saying nothing, 
merely fidgeting round the table, limping terribly, her heel 
coming doivn heavy enough to go through the floor- 
boards. 

"You really might have told me about these people three 
months since,” Mouret grumbled, as be concluded. ‘‘At least 
I should have knotsm what sort of home I was entering.” 

Teuse halted sharply, as if something had broken in her 
legs. 

"No lies, please, Vicar,” she stuttered. "No lies, they can 
only make your sin the worse . . . How dare you say I never 
told you about ‘the Philosopher,’ as they call him, when 
that pagan rascal is the scandal of the whole countryside? 
The truth is that you never listen to what I say when I talk 
to you. It all goes in at one ear and out of the other . . . 
If only you w’ould heed tvhat I say, ^rhat a lot of trouble you 
would save yourself.” 

"I, too, dropped you a hint about those abominable 
goings-on," added the Friar. . ' 

The Vicar of Artaud shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

_ "All I can say is that I certainly did not remember any- 
thing,’! he replied, "until, in fact, I went to Paradou Park, 
and then I admit I did have the impression that I had heard 
something about them. But that would have made no 
difference, I should in any case certainly have gone to call 
oh the unhappy old man, the moment I heard he was in 
danger of dying.” 

Friar Archangias’s mouth was full, but he banged the 
table with his knife, then in a loud voice said; "Jeanbernat 
is a vile hound. He deserves to die a dog’s death." Seeing the 
Vicar s^ hesd shaking in protest, he gave him no chance to 
speak. ISo, he went on loudly, "no God for Jeanbernat, no 
penitence, no mercy . . . Better cast the host before swine 
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than offer it to that piece of rascality.” And he took another 
big helping of potatoes, got his arms solidly on the table, 
buried his nose in his plate and masticated furiously. 

Teuse, white with rage, her lips a thin line, contented 
herself with saying drily; '“Don’t say anything, the Vicar’ll 
go his oHvn headstrong way, the Vicar has begun to keep 
things from us, nowadays.” 

There was a profound silence. For some time, all one 
could hear tvas the working of the Friar’s jaws, accompanied 
by the peculiar, windy sound of his manner of swallowing. 
With her bare arms, D^sir^e encircled the blackbird’s nest 
on her plate, bending over it, smiling at the chicks, end- 
lessly whispering to them with little fluttering noises which- 
they seemed to understand. 


“When people have nothing to hide, they tell others 
about what they do!” cried Teuse, suddenly. 

Silence set in again. What exasperated the old house- 
keefter was this fact that her Vicar seemed to have 
deliberately made a mystery of his visit to Paradou Park. 
She therefore asspmed the attitude of a woman shamefully 
deceived. Her curiosity was raw. She prowled round and 
round the table, keeping her eyes off Mouret and saying 
nothing to anybody, merely talking to herself, to relieve 
her. feelings. 

“Heavens, and that’s why we have lunch so late, is it? 
We go off without a word, and we’re on the ran-tan till two 
in the afternoon. We go to houses so ill-famed that we 
daren’t say aftenvards what we have done. Then we lie and 
try to deceive everj^body . . .” 

“But nobody ever asked me if I had been to Paradou,’ 
the Vicar protested, gently. He had now been trying to 
eat, merely not to anger Teuse. “I had nothing to lie 

about.” . 

But, as if she had not even heard him, Teuse just 
rambled on. “Ruining his cassock in the dust, slinking bac 
like a thief, and if any kind-hearted person, with you 
interests at heart, asks you something for your own gooc 
you brush her aside and treat her like a worthless 
who does not deserve your confidence Then hide craftyMi « 
rather die than let a word out, wouldn t even entertain ^ 
folks at home with a word about where you ve been. , ^ 
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She swvuig round suddenly, ajid faced him. ‘‘Ves, it’s you 
1 mean, you I’m talking about-. . . You’re sly by nature, 
that's what you arc, you arc a wicked man 1 ” 

She burst into tears, and Mouret had to try to console, 
her. “M. Caflin used to tell . me cverytlung," she cried, 
through still more tears. 

However, she did at last get control of herself. Mcan- 
tvhile, Friar Archangias had finished off an enonnous por- 
tion of cheese. The scene did not seem to disturb him at all. 
In his view, the Reverend Serge Mouret needed a dressing- 
down arid Tense was quite right to tighten the snafUc a bit. 
He drained a last glass of rough wine, then, pushing it back, , 
, slumped into his chair, to digest his meal. 

“Well, now, and what was it you saw at Paradou?’’ the 
old housekeeper demanded. “At least you might tell us 
that.” • . • 

With .smiles, Mouret briefly told the singular way in 
which Jeanbernat had received him. Tcusc showered ques- 
tions on him and punctuated his story with outraged cries. ■ 
From time to time. Friar Archangias clenched his fists and 
shook them. “May Heaven strike them down!" he cried. 
"May they burn in Hell, he and his witch.” 

Then Mouret went on to try to find out more about the 
P.aradou people, and listened with deepest attention while 
the Friar toUl him monstrous things. 

"Yes, that she-devil came to school one morning and sat 
herself down. That was a long time ago. .She must have been 
ten. I just let her. I thought her uncle had sent her to pre- 
pare for communion. In two months she turned the whole 
class upside-down. The little WTCtch had them tvorshipping 
her. She knew games, she concocted . the girls furbelows ,o\ii 
of tree-leaves and sa'aps of coloured rag. A clever girl, too, 
like all Hell’s trollops. She was top, in catechi.sm. Then, one 
morning, right in the middle of school, in came the old man, 
threatened to smash the place up, shouting about pricst.s 
getting hold of his child. I had to send for the bobby, to get 
him out. The girl had run away while this was happening. 

I could sec her throttgh the window in. the field opposite, 
laughing at her uncle’s rage ... . She had been.coming lo 
school by Iiersclf for those two months and he didn’t know- 
a thing. Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 
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She swung round suddenly, and faced him. “Yes, it's you • 
I mean, you I’m talking about ; . . You’re sly by nature, 
that’s what you are, you are a wicked man ! ’’ 

She burst into tears, and Mouret had to try to console 
her. “M. Caffin used to tell, me everything,’’ she cried, 
through still more tears. 

However", she did at last get control of herself. Mean- 
while, Friar Archangias had finished off an enorinous por- ■ 
tion of cheese. The scene did not seem to disturb him at all. 
In his view, the Reverend Serge Mouret needed a dressing- 
down and Teuse was quite right to tighten' the, snaffle a bit. 
He drained a last glass of rough wine, then,, pushing it back, 
slumped into his chair, to digest his meal. 

“Well, now, and what was it you saw at Paradou?’’ the 
old housekeeper, demanded. “At least you might tell us 
that.’’ ' - • 

• . With smiles, Mouret briefly told the singular way in 
which Jeanbernat had received him. Teuse showered ques- 
tions on him and punctuated his story with outraged' cries. 
From time to time. Friar Archangias clenched his fists and 
shook them. “May Heaven strike them down'.’’ he cried. ' 
“May they burn in Hell, he and his witch.” 

Then Mouret went on to try to find out more about the 
Paradou people, and listened with deepest attention while 
the Friar told him monstrous things. 

"Yes, that she-devil came to school one morning and sat 
herself down. That was a long time ago. She must have been 
ten. I just let her. I thought her uncle had sent her to pre- 
pare for communion. In two months she turned the whole 
class upside-dotvn. The little wretch had them worshipping 
her. She knew games, she concocted the girls- furbelows out 
of tree-leaves and scraps of coloured rag. A clever girl, too, . 
like all Hell’s trollops. She was top in catechism. Then, one 
morning, right in the middle of school, in came the old man, 
threatened to snaash the place up, shouting about priests 
getting hold of his child. I had to send for the bobby, to get 
him out. The girl had run away while this was happening. 

I could see her through the rvindow in the field opposite, 
laughing at her uncle’s rage . . . She had been coming to. 
school by hersHf for those two months and he didn’t know 
a thing. Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 
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“I hope you are not going to keep those' birds,” cried the 
Friar. ‘‘That would bring misfortune . . . You should want 
to wring their necks." , , • , 

Fie even, reached his massive hands forward, but the girl, 
leapt to her feet and drew back, shivering all over, clutching 
her nest to her bosom. Fler eyes fastened wildly on the Friar. 
Her lips suddenly seemed swollen. One would have said she 
was a she-wolf; about to bite. “Don’t you dare touch these 
little ones,” she stuttered. “How— how ugly you are 1 " 

She put such extraordinary scorn into the words that 
Mouret shuddered, as if the Friar’s undoubted ugliness had 
now' struck him for. the very first time. But all that body did 
was mutter. He had anyway always felt an obscure hatred 
for Desiree. The marvellous physique of the girl outraged 
him. When she had left the room, withdrawing backwards, 
keeping her eyes on him, he shrugged his shoulders, and 
muttered an obscenity that no one quite heard. 

“It is better for her to go to bed,” said Teuse, “she would 
only disturb us during the service.” 

“Has anybody come?" asked Mouret. 

“Oh, the girls have been there a long time, outside the: 
church, with armfuls of foliage . . . I’ll go and light the holy 
lamps. We can begin when you like.” And a few seconds 
later, they heard her swearing in the sacristy because her 
matches were damp. 

Alone with the Vicar, the Friar asked if it was the service 
for the month of the Virgin that evening. 

“Yes,” Mouret said. “For the past fetv days the girls have 
not been able to come, in the usual way, to decorate the 
Chapel of the Virgin, they have all been busy in the fields, ■ 
so we put the ceremony off till this evening.” 

“A fine, custom thatl ” muttered the Friar. “When I see 
them putting down their branches, I feel I want to get each 
one down on the ground and make her confess all the 
wickedness she has been up to, before letting her touch the 
altar ... It is shameful for us to let such wenches even brush 
their garments so near holy things.” 

; With a gesture, Mouret indicated that, alas, he felt that 
as a recent arrival at Artaud, he was bound to observe the 
customs. 

“When you're ready. Vicar!" cried Teuse. 
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But Friar Archangias kept him a moment longer. “I am 
going home,” he said. “Religion for me is not a girl to be 
decked up in flowers and lace.” 

With slow steps he made his way to the door. There, he 
halted again, raised one of his hairy fingers, and added: 
“And you beware. Vicar, of your devotion to the Virgin!” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

In the church, the Vicar found a dozen big girls holding 
branches of olive, rosemary, and bay. As garden flowers 
hardly grew at all on the rocks of Artaud, it was customary 
to decorate the altar of the Virgin with greenery hardy 
enough to last the whole of May. To this Teuse would add 
wallflowers from the churchyard wall, and the stalks of these 
were already soaking in old wine decanters, 

“Will you let me manage it. Vicar,” she asked. “You 
haven't got the hang of it . . . Here, you stand over there, in 
front of the altar and tell me if it looks all right.” 

Fie agreed, and it was Teuse who really managed the 
whole ceremony, clambering up on to a stool and nagging 
the grown-up girls who came up, one at a time, with their 
foliage. 

“Now then, steady, gi’ me time to set these up firmly. 
We don’t want faggots like these falling on the Vicar’s head 
. . . Come on now, Babet, your turn next. If only you could 
turn your big eyes this way. Hm! A fine piece of rosemaij, 
yours is, yellow as a thistle, anyone’d think every moke in 
the place has been pissing on it. . . You now, Rousse. Now, 
that at least is a nice bit of bay, isn’t it? I expect you picked 
this in your Green Cross field, eh?” 

The girls all put down their branches on the altar, aim 
kissed it, then stayed for a moment leaning against the cloth, 
handing branches one by one to Teuse. By now tlmy wpe 
becoming quite forgetful of the sly air of piety tvith which 
they had mounted the altar steps, till they all of them ended 
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up by laughing. They freely hitched, their knees up on the 
altar table and they spread their broad hips all over it; till 
their bosoms were quite inside the tabernacle, with the big 
gilded plaster Virgin' with her painted face,, and her pink 
.lips smiling at the stark naked little Jesus she held in the 
crook of her left arm, just above them. 

“That’s right,' Liza,” cried Teuse. “Squat yourself down 
oh the altar, now you’re about it! Will you pull your skirts 
down now! Is that the way to behave, showing your legs 
• like that? If any of you dares lean right over again, she’ll 
get a good swipe with her own branches . . . Can’t you hand 
. It lip to me quietly?’’ Then, swinging round. “How’s that 
for' you, Vicar? Does it go like that?” 

She had built up a niche of greenery behind the Virgin 
so that the ends of the branches hung well over her, forming 
a sort of cradle and drooping down like palms. Curtly, the 
Vicar approved, then ventured a suggestion. 

“I ivonder whether a bunch of more delicate floivers 
' wouldn’t look nice on top.” 

“Perhaps they would,” grumbled Tense. “But all these 
girls bring me is rosemary and bay . . . Has anyone of you 
got olive branches? Not one? For shame! The little heathens, 
they’re afraid of losing half a dozen olives.” 

But Catherine was mounting the steps, holding out an 
enormous olive branch, which quite hid her. 

“Oh, so you’ve got some, have you, you little hussy,” 
cried Teuse. 

, “Good gracious,” came a voice, “she’s pinched that. I saw 
Vincent breaking it off, while she kept watch.” 

Furious, Catherine swore this was a lie. She turned 
round, without letting go of her branch, wriggled her 
. swarthy head free of the leaves, and lied with astonishing 
adroitness, inventing quite a long story about it all, as proof 
. that the olive-branch ivas really hers. 

“Besides,” she wound up, “all trees belong to the Holy 
Virgin, don’t they?” ' ; 

The Vicar was about to intervene, when Teuse demanded 
. loudly if they were making a fool of her, leaving her up in 
the air empty-handed, and she fixed the olive-branch firmly, 
while Catherine clambered on to the stool at her back and' 
imitated the painful way she twisted her enormously stout 
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body on her one good leg, and at this even the Vicar had to 
smile. 

“There,” cried Tense, coming down, to stand beside him 
and have a look at her own work, “that’s the top done . . , 
Now for some tufty stuff- between the candlesticks provided 
you wouldn't rather have it looped all along the gradines.’’ 
Mouret decided on the tufty stuff. 

“Come along with ye, forward here,” cried Teuse, mount 
ing her stool again. “We don’t want to sleep here . . . Now 
will you please kiss the altar, Miette? Do you think you’re 
in your stable at home? Vicar, can you have a peep w'hai 
they’re all at, down there, I can hear them laughing like 
mad thingk” ' 

One of the two lamps was hooked up at the dark end 
of the church, to light it, and under the gallery three heft) 
lasses were- playing at pushing one another. One fell, with 
her head in a holy-water stoiip, which made the others laugh 
so uproariously that they lay down, to be able to laugh at 
their ease. Then they got to their feet again, their, arms 
waving up and down as they slapped their haunches. When 
the Vicar appeared, they gazed brazenly at him, and seemed 
to enjoy his scolding. But what particularly angered Teuse 
was suddenly to see Rosalie with her contribution of 
greenery on the altar steps like, the others. . 

"Will you come down this instant!” she commanded. 
“Have you no shame, my girl? Hurry up ^vith you, and take 
that stuff outside at once ! ” 

“Good gracious, and why ever should I?” asked Rosalie 
boldly. “You aren’t going to accuse me, too, of stealing, are 
you?” 

The other girls gathered round, with an air of complete 
innocence, but with many a sideloing bright-eyed glance at 
each other. 

“Get outside!” ordered Teuse. “You must know this is 
no place for you in your condition!” . 

Then, losing patience, she spat out a coarse word whu ti 
made the peasant lasses all giggle with delight. , ^ 

- “And then?” Rosalie asked. “Do you know evervt liin.i. 
the others do? You haven’t been to watch them, h.ne ^ 

After that outburst she thought it proper v "• 

sobbing. She tossed her branches away, then 
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Vicar to take her a few steps aside and speak to her very 
severely. He had tried to silence Tense. As a matter of fact, 
he was beginning -to be quite embarrassed amid all these, 
shameless young hussies filling the church with their green- 
ery. They crowded right up to the footpace of the altar, 
surrounding it with a corner of living, forest, and bringing 
to his nostrils the harsh scent of odoriferous woods, as if it 
were the very breath rising from their limbs, the limb.s of 
bodies accustomed to hard toil. 

“Come along," he cried, clapping his hands lightly, “we 
really must hurry.” 

“Gracious me, wouldn't I rather I was in bed myself?” 
grumbled Teusc. “Do you imagine it’s easy Avork, setting 
up all this greenery?” 

However, in due course she succeeded in arranging lofty 
plumes of foliage across from one candlestick to the other. 
She folded the stool, and Catherine took it back to its place 
behind the main altar. All that remained to be done was to 
set up two big displays of greenery one each side of the altar. 
The last armfuls of branches tverc ample for this, there were 
even some branches left over, and these the girls arranged 
along the wall, all the way to the wooden balustrade. 'The 
altar of the Virgin was now a grove, an enclave of forest 
growth, Avith a greensward before it. 

At last Teuse consented to give place to the Vicar. He 
mounted the steps to the altar, and again clapped his hands 
lightly. 

“Girls," he said. “TomorroAv Ave shall . begin the special 
prayers for the month of May. Any of you avIio are unable 
to come should make a point of saying your rosaries at 
home.” 

He knelt doAvn, and Avith a tremendous rustle of skirts, 
all the girls at once squatted down on their heels, and 
accompanied his prayer Avith a confused mumble of A’oiccs, 
broken every now and then by bursts of laughter. One girl, 
Avhen another behind her gave her bottom a pinch, actually 
squeaked out, then tried to hide her squeak in a fit of 
pretended coughing, just as they said an Amen Avhich the 
others all found so funny that for a moment they could not 
raise their heads, but huddled up Avrithing on the stone 
flags. ' ° 
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_ Teuse at once sent the guilty ones outside, while the 
Vicar, making the sign o£ the cross, remained at the altar, 
completely absorbed, no longer able- to hear anything which 
took place behind him. 

“Come on, skedaddle, quick, you good for nothing little 
things, you can’t even respect Almighty God,” cried Teuse. 
“Shame, whoever saw such things as girls wallowing on the 
ground in church like cattle in a meadow . . What are you 
at there, Rousse? H I catch you pinching anybody. I’ll show 
you what for! Yes, all right, put your tongues out, I shall 
tell the Vicar all about you. Come on, outside, outside with 
you, you hussies 1” 

Inch by inch, she drove them to the door, hobbling to 
and fro round and round them, barking furiously. She had 
just succeeded in getting all of them, as she thought, outside, 
when her sharp eye saw that Catherine had quietly tucked 
herself into the confessional with Vincent. Inside the box, 
the. young couple were busy munching something, a blissful 
expression on their faces. Them, too, she hustled out. Then, 
poking her head outside, for one look round before closing 
the door, what should she see but Rosalie, with her 
arms round the neck of Fortund, who, had been waiting for 
her. With a distinct sound of kisses, the young couple 
vanished into the darkness, towards the churchyard. 

“To think that hussy could dare approach the altar of 
the Virgin,” stammered Teuse to herself, as she shot the 
bolts. “And the others are about as bad, I know. Hussies, 
flocking in with their bundles of greenery, all laughing, then 
kissing the boys the instant they get outside. And there isn’t 
one will put herself out to come, tomorrow. The poor Vicar 
will have to say all his Aves by himself. Not one of these 
trollops with sweethearts to see will turn up.” 

She handled the chairs and benches roughly as she put 
them in place and peered about her to make sure there ya-'i 
nothing suspicious, before going up to bed. In the confes- 
sional she found apple-cores. She tossed them out of tlie 
behind the main altar. She also found a piece of e''’*'';,''' 
torn from somebody’s bonnet and a lock of 
These she screwed up together in a scrap of paper. 
inquiries later. But apart from this, the church 
good order. There was enough oil in the holy-lauip t*-* 
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night, and "the chancel flagstones could well go till Saturday 
before getting, a wash'. 

“It’s, nearly ten. Vicar,” she said, going up to the 
Reverend Mouret, who was still on his knees. “Far' better 
go to bed how.” : , 

He made no reply, except, to bow his head slightly. 

■ “Very well, I know what that means,” Teuse ran on. 
“In an hour’s time, the man will still be here, on this stone 
floor, giving himself the collywobbles. I’m off, it makes me 

too riled, it does When all’s said and done there’s no 

sense; in it all, lunching when other people dine and going 
to bed when the hens get up ... I annoy you, no doubt, dear 
Vicar. Good night, then. But I must say, you are not very 
sensible, are you?” ■ 

. 'She had made up her mind that she would leave Him 
there, but nevertheless, she did come back again, to put out 
the two lamps, muttering that praying so late at night was 
‘mortal hard on the paraffin’. Then at last after sweeping 
her ' sleeve across the main altar-cloth, which . suddenly 
. seemed to her very dusty, she did, withdraw. Eyes raised, 
arms crossed on breast, the Reverend Serge Mouret ^vas 
alone. , 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Lit solely by the lamp burning in the midst of the verdure 
on the altar of the Virgin, both east and west\end of the 
little church had now filled with vast, fluctuating shadows. 
The pulpit projected a big column of shadow up to the 
rafters of the ceiling. Under the gallery the confessional 
suggested the outlines of a decrepit sentry-box. What light 
there was, softened and turned to a soft green by the verdure, 
enfolded in slumber the gilded Virgin, who seemed to be 
descending from above in royal splendour, borne by a cloud 
from which the heads of winged angels protruded. At first 
glimpse of the round lamp glowing amid the foliage, one • 
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would have said it was a pale moon rising on the edge o£ 
a wood, lighting some sovereign apparition, a princess o£ 

; heaven with a golden crown on her head, come to carry her 
divine child in glorious nudity down the mysterious rides 
of the forest. All round the tall tufts of green, cradled in the 
broad arch, starry rays of drowsy light poured through the 
leaves like, the milky rain of moonshine which pervades 
forest thickets on clear nights. From the two ends of the 
darkness of the church came cracklings of wood and other 
indefinite sounds. On the left side of the chancel, the big 
clock ticked slotvly, with the heavy breathing of a machine 
which had gone to sleep, while the radiant vision, the 
Mother, with tightly braided chestnut hair, came down 
lower, as if this nocturnal peace of the nave gave her confi- 
dence, and the airy flight of her cloud sent faint waves 
pulsating through the grass of the rides. ^ 

- The Vicar of Artaud’s glance rested on her, examining 
her. This was the hour in which he loved his church. The 
deplorable crucified Christ in death throes at his back, in 
the Chapel of the Dead, the tortured limbs plastered with 
ochre and , lacquer, was forgotten. The harsh, bright 
light of the ^vindows, all that morning gaiety ■which had 
poured in with the sun, all that outer life, those sparrows 
and that mountain ash foliage thrusting through the missing 
panes, were no longer there to distract him. In this night 
hour Nature was dead, the whitened walls drawn with black 
crepe, and the night chill drew a salutary hair-shirt round 
his shoulders. He was then able to lose himself utterly in 
absolute love, without the play of a light-ray or the soft 
touch of wind or any odour or the beat of an insect's wing 
drawing him away from. his delight in loving. Never did 
morning mass afford him that superhuman delight which 
his evening prayers afforded. 

His lips fluttering in prayer, he gazed at the large Virgin. 
He saw her come forward towards him in mounting splen- 
dour from the depths of her green niche. It was no longer 
the mere light of the full moon on its course above the 
summits of the trees. She seemed clad in sunlight. Her 
progress was majestic, glorious, magnificent, so all-powerful 
that at moments he was tempted to fling himself face down 
on the ground to avoid the blaze of light pouring from that 
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his mere breath should touch it. Even froth his mother he 
concealed what he loved so dearly. 

Some years later, however, when he tvas at the seminary, 
that lovely affection for tlie. Virgin, which had hitherto 
always been so straight and so spontaneous, began to be 
perturbed by profound unrest. Was the worship of Mary 
essential to salvation? Was he not robbing God by giving 
Mary part of his love, the greatest part indeed, thoughts, 
heart, and all he had? These were disturbing q^uestiohs, an 
agonizing inner conflict, which drew him, but closer to her. 
He began how to probe deep into the finer shades of his 
attachment.. He found unbelievable sweetness in debating; 
the very legitimacy of his feelings. The books which dealt 
with, devotion to the Virgin delighted him, justifying him 
and filling him with arguments in favour which with medita- 
tiye prayer he constantly repeated. The path by which he 
approached Jesus now led through Mary, and he adduced 
a variety of proofs of the rightness of this, drawing distinc- 
tions and consequences from them: since Jesus had obeyed 
Mary on earth, all men without e.vception should obey her;, 
in Heaven, Mary retained her maternal powers, she was 
there the great dispenser of God’s treasury, the only person 
who cquld intercede with him, and the only one who could 
grant thrones. Thus, originally a humble creature in com- 
parison with God, Mary became e.xalted to God’s level and 
thus the bond between Heaven and earth, the agent of all 
grace and all mercy. The conclusion to be draivn was that' 
Mary was to be loved above all others, loved even in God. 

Beyond this came even hotter theological curiosities, such 
as the marriage of the Heavenly Bridegroom, the Holy Ghost 
putting his seal on the Chosen Vessel, placing the Virgin 
Mother in a state of eternal miracle, giving her inviolable 
purity to men for their devotions. ' There was the Virgin 
..victorious over all heresies, the Virgin who was Satan’s 
irreconcilable enemy, the new Eve declared to be She tvho 
would Crush the Head of the Serpent, the Virgin as the 
august Portal of Grace through which the Saviour had 
entered the. world once already and would enter again, on 
the day of judgement, undefined prophecy, adumbrating a 
still vaster role for Mary and bringing Serge to a dream state 
m, which by love alone he Inst all consciousness. This entry 
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of woman into the jealous, cruel 'Heaven of the Old Testa- 
ment, this figure of perfect whiteness taking her place at the 
feet of the awesome Trinity, meant the introduction of grace 
itself into religion, a consolation for all that was so awesome 
in faith, the refuge of a man lost amid all the mysteries of 
dogma. And when point by point with logic he had demon- 
strated to himsdf which ^vas the way to Jesus, the easy way, 
the short and perfect reliable way, with no trace of mis- 
giving, he once again abandoned his whole being to Mary, 
and all his study was bent on making him her true devotee, 
his own individuality, withering away, annihilated in its 
.total submission. 

What divine moments of loving thrill! The books of 
devotion to the Virgin burned his fingers. They spoke a 
language of love redolent as incense. The Virgin ^vas no 
longer the white veiled adolescent, standing- with folded 
arms a few paces only from his couch. She came to him amid 
splendours such as St. John saw her in, clad in sunlight, 
croviihed with twelve stars, under her feet the moon.- She 
anointed him with her fragrance, she ignited in him the 
longing for Heaven, bearing him up into the ardent glow 
of the stars which burned on her forehead. He cast himself 
down before her, cried aloud that he was abjectly hers, 
nothing sweeter to him than this word slave which he kept 
repeating the more he abased himself at her feet, the sweeter 
ever on his quivering lips, so that he became her thing, her 
nothing, mere dust brushed in passing by the sway of her 
blue gown. Together with David, he said:. ‘Mary is made 
for me.’ With the evangelist, he added : ‘I have taken her for 
all my goods.’ From poverty of words he called her my 
beloved mistress^ descending to the baby-talk of child and 
of lover, till he could but gasp incoherent rvords of love. 
She was the Blessed One, the Queen of Heaven lauded by 
nine choirs of angels, the Mother of 'glorious Love, the 
Treasure of the Lord. Vivid images multiplied, comparing 
her to, an earthly paradise made of a virgin land, with 
flower borders of virtue, green meads of hope, invincible 
towers of strength, delectable houses of confidence. Or again, 
she was a fountain on which the Holy Ghost had set its seal, 
a sanctuary in which the most Holy Trinity found rest, the 
Throne of God, the City of God, the Altar of God, the 
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Temple of God, the World of Cod. And Serge Mouret him- 
self trod the paths of that garden, through shadow and 
sunshine, amid verdure enchanting. He sighed for the water 
of . that fountain. He dwelt in the lovely house of Mary, 
resting against her, hiding himself in her, losing himself 
dn her without reserve, drinking the milk of infinite love as 
it oozed drop by drop from her virginal bosom. 

• In the seminary his first act on rising was to greet Mary 
with a hundred inclinations, his face turned towards the 
segment of sky which he could perceive through his window. 
Every evening, he took his leave of her by the same number , 
of inclinations, his eyes on the stars. Often, when the night 
was intense peace, and Venus burned fair and reflective in 
the warm night air, he would lose himself in contemplation, 
and like a faint song murmur the Ave maris Stella, the hymn 
' of tenderness which far from blue beaches conjured for him 
a tranquil sea which rippled but faintly in the tremendous 
spasm of a caress, lighted by that one smiling star as large 
as any sun. Thereafter he would proceed to recite the Salve 
Regina, the Regina caeli, the O gloriosa Dornina, all the 
prayers and all the canticles. He read the Office of the 
Virgin, the sacred books in her honour, the little Psalter of 
Saint Bonaventure, all with such devout emotion that the 
tears would hinder him turning the pages. He fasted, he 
mortified himself, to make her the offering of his murdered 
flesh. From the age of ten he wore her symbol, the holy 
scapulary, the double image of Mary, sewn on to cloth, the 
warmth of which with shivers of contentment he felt on 
back and bosom, against his naked skin. Later, to declare 
the enslavement of his adoration, he assumed the chain. 
But his supreme act of devotion was certainly always the 
angelic greeting, the Ave Maria, perfect prayer of his heart. 
T greet you, Mary,' he ^vould murmur, then see her. come ■ 
towards him, all grace, blessed among all women. At her 
feet he cast down his heart for her to trample in all her 
gentleness. This salutation he multiplied, repeating it in. a 
hundred ways, and was full of inventiveness, to make it more 
efficaciouk He said a dozen Aves, to recall the crown of 
twelve stars which bound her forehead, he said fourteen, to 
recall her fourteen delights, he said seven times Jten, in 
honour of the years which she spent on earth. For hours he 
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passed the beads of her rosary through his fingers. Then, in 
all their inordinate length, on certain days of mystic meeting 
he undertook the infinite whisper of the prayers of' the 
Rosary of the Virgin. 

When, alone in his cell, with time for loving, he knelt 
on the stone flags, the garden of Mary flourished entire 
about him, with immense flowers of chastity. Like a garland 
of white roses mingled with Annunciation lilies, the blood- 
stained flowers of the Crucifix and the stars of her Corona- 
tion, through his fingers slipped the rosary’s garland of Aves 
alternating with Paters. With measured pace he trod the 
sweet-scented avenues, halting, at each of the fifteen tens 
of Aves, finding repose in the mystery to which it corres- 
ponded. As the mysteries took their places in three series, 
the happy, the sorrowful and the glorious, he was alternately 
overcome with delight, with sorrow and with pride. It was 
a legend, without compare, the story of Mary, the perfect 
human life, with its smiles, its tears, its triumphs, which 
would flash through his soul in an instant, from beginning 
to end. First came her delight, in the five smiling mysteries, 
bathed in, the’ serenity of dawn. Here was the message of the 
archangel, a ray of fecundation shooting from Heaven to 
Earth, bringing the lovely relaxation of faultless union; 
next, the visit to Elizabeth, in the clear morning of hope, 
in that hour when the fruit of her bowels for the first time 
brought Mary that shock at which a mother’s cheeks turn 
pale; then the confinement in the Bethlehem stable, with 
the long queue of shepherds come to greet divine mother- 
hood; next, the new-born carried to the temple in the arms 
of its mother, who, though still exhausted by her labour 
smiles, already happy to offer her child for God’s justice to 
be accomplished, for Simeori to kiss, for the lusts of this 
world to assail; finally, Jesus grown up, declaring himself to 
the learned men, amid whom is his mother again, proud of 
him and consoled. Then, after that morning, with its light 
of supreme delicacy, it seemed to Serge that the Heaven was 
suddenly curtained off from him. He trod then on nothing 
but thorns, and the beads of the Rosary lacerated his fingers. 
With their terrible weight the five mysteries of sorrou'^ broke 
his back: Mary living through her son’s agony in the Garden 
of Olives, receiving the blows of the flagellation with itim. 
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feeling on her own brow the tearing spikes of- the Crown 
of Thorns, bearing the frightful weight of the cross, dying 
at his feet on Mt. Calvary. These essentials of suffering, this 
frightful martyrdom, of the' venerated Queen, for whom he 
would have given his blood' as Jesus did, caused in him a 
revulsion pf horror that even, ten years of the same prayers 
and the same special. services had been powerless to assuage. • 
But beyond this he still toi'e his fingers on the rosary beads, 
and there' came a sudden gap in the darkness of the Cruci- 
fixion, the splendid glories of the five final mysteries blazing 
out over him with all the delight of tlie free stars. Mary, 
transfigured, sang the alleliiiah of resurrection, of victory 
over death, of eternity of life. Her hands reached out, her 
head was thrown back in wonder, she was present- at the 
triumph of her son as in clouds of gold fringed with purple 
he ascended to Heaven. She gathered the Apostles about 
her, enjoying as site had done on the day of annunciation the 
great conflagration of the spirit of love come down in fierce 
flames. In turn, she was borne up on a flight of angels, borne 
up on white wings like an ark immaculate, to be deposited 
gently amid the glory of heavenly thrones. And there, as 
supreme glory, in such dazzling light that she put out the 
sun, God crowned her w’ith the stars of the firmament. 
Burning love knows but the one word. Reciting his hundred 
and fifty Aves, one after the other, Serge never repeated 
one, yet in them that insistent murmur, that never-changing- 
ivord which like the ‘I love you’ of lovers recurred again and 
again, every single time assumed significance more profound. 
He lingered over it, and by the aid of that single phrase of 
. Latin, contrived to hold converse with the "Virgin, knowing 
, her absolutely, to such point that as the last bead of all of 
the Rosary slipped from his hands and separation drew 
near, he felt himself grow perilously weak at the mere 
thought. 

; Many a time did the young man thus pass his nights, 
beginning the dozens of Aves many times over, putting off 
and putting off die moment when he. would have to take 
leave of his dear beloved misti'css. When day broke, he 
' ■'vhispering away. Even then, to deceive him- 

self, it was the moon, he .would say, that made the stars 
glow, pale. His superiors were obliged to scold him for those 
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night vigils, from which he ^vould emerge worn out, so pale 
that he seemed to have lost eve^ drop of blood. For a long 
time, he kept on the wall of his cell a coloured engraving 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Smiling serenely, the Virgin 
bared her corsage, to reveal the red gash in her bosom -where; 
transfixed with a sword and surrounded by white roses, her 
heart was burning. That sword caused him agonies. It 
induced in him unbearable horror of suffering in woman, 
the mere thought of it making pious resignation impossible 
for him. He removed the sword, leaving only the crorvned, 
flaming heart, half torn from that exquisite body in offering 
to him. 

It was then that he felt himself loved. Mary offered him 
her heart, her living heart, her heart exactly as it beat within 
her own bosom, from it dripping the scarlet drops of her 
own blood. It was no longer a mere symbol of passionate 
devotion,' but something material, a prodigy of tender affec- 
tion which, whenever he faced the engraving a.id prayed, 
made him extend his wide-open hands religiously to receive 
that heart torn from a bosom of absolute purity. It was as if 
his whole being lost all control, in its desire to kiss that 
heart' and submerge itself in it, nestling with it in the 
seclusion of that bosom thus laid open. She loved him 
actively- to such point that she wanted him to be close to 
her for eternity and ahvays hers. She loved him effectively, 
ever concerned about him, following him everywhere, 
ensuring the non-committal of the slightest act of infidelity. 
She loved him tenderly, more than all other women, -vvith 
love that was like the heavens themselves, profound, 
infinitely azure blue. Where could he ever have found so 
desirable a mistress? What earthly caress could be compared 
^vith this breath of Mary in which he moved? What wretched 
union, what dirt-fouled physical satisfaction could ever out- 
weigh that eternal flo\ver of desire for ever swelling yet 
never breaking into bloom? In such moments the Magnificat 
broke from his lips like a delicate puff of incense and he 
sang the song of Mary’s delight and tremor of happiness 
at the approach of the divine Spouse. He glorified the Lord 
casting dorvn the mighty who sat high on thrones and sent 
Mary to him, yes, to him, poor naked boy, dying of love 
on the icercold flagkone of his cell. 
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And when he had rendered all to Mary, body, soul, 
earthly goods, spiritual goods, when he lay thus naked before 
her, his prayers exhausted, from his heat-cracked lips^ burst 
forth the litanies of the Virgin, with all their repetition, of • 
supplication, so persistent, so frenzied, in supreme need of 
heavenly aid it seemed to him that he was mounting a 
ladder of desire. At every leap of his heart, he accomplished 
another ' rung. First, he pronounced her tloly. Then he 
called her Mother, Most Pure, Most Chaste, Lovable and 
Admirable, and again his fire rose, as sextupled he declared 
her virginity, his lips as it were made fresh again each time 
he pronounced the mere sounds of the word virgin, associ- 
ated by him with the concepts of power and kindness and 
loyalty. As his heart bore him higher and higher on the 
rungs of light, a strange voice welling from his otvn blood- 
stream spoke within him and spread out in dazzling blossom. 
He would have liked to melt away in the perfume thereof 
and grow great in clarity, dying in a sigh that was music. 
While he called her Mirror of Justice, Temple of Wisdom, 
Source of Delight, he saw himself in that mirror, pale from 
ecstasy, he knelt on the warm stones of that temple, he drank 
long draughts of intoxication from that spring. Still further 
did he transform her, giving free rein to his mad affection 
to seek ever closer union with her. She became the Vessel 
of Honour elected by God, the Chosen Bosom into which 
he aspired to pour his whole being, for ever there to sleep. 

^ She was the Mystic Rose, a huge flower which had unfolded ' 
its petals in paradise, a flower made of the angels who, 
enfolded their Queen, so pure, so sweet-smelling that in his 
abysmal unworthiness he breathed her fiercely in, swelling 
so with delight that his very bones cracked. She turned into 
a Flouse of Gold, a Tower of David, a Tower of Ivory, of 
unappraised, richness, of the envied purity of swans, tall of 
stature, imbued with strength, rounded of limb, till he 
longed to make of his outstretched arms a girdle of subjec- 
tion. She stood erect on his horizon, she was the Gate of 
Heaven which he glimpsed beyond her shoulders when a- 
breath of wind spread the folds of her veiling. She grew 
mighty behind the mountain in the hour when night grew 
pallid. Star of the Morning, Succour of the Lost Traveller, 
Dawn of Love. Then, at that height, lacking breath, before 
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his strength was recovered, though the words bewrayed the 
strength of his heart, he could not do more than glorify'her 
with the title of Queen which he cast before her nine times 
to mark the nine strokes of the thurible. In these cries of 
ultimate triumph, his song of songs died away in sheer 
delight: Queen of the Virgins, Queen of All the Saints, 
Queen Conceived without Sin! Ever higher, she glowed 
with her glory. He was on the final rung, the rung which 
only those who were Mary’s intimates could attain, and 
there he poised for some moments, breathless in that rare- 
fied atmosphere which bereft him of his senses, yet still too 
far removed from her even to kiss the hem of her blue robe. 
Then, oh, how soon despite his eternal longing to climb yet 
higher and attain superhuman satisfaction, he felt his foot- 
ing too insecure by far. 

What countless times those litanies of the Virgin, recited 
together, in the Chapel, left this young man with faltering 
knees, void of thought, as if fallen from a great height 1 And 
since he left the seminary the Vicar of Artaud had learned to 
love the Virgin still more, devoting to her that passionate 
cult in which the Ignorantine Friar detected the ill odour 
of heresy. According to Mouret, it was the Virgin who would 
save the Church, and this in virtue of a tremendous miracle, 
the forthcoming manifestation of which would delight the 
world. She was the sole miracle of our impious age, the lady 
in blue revealed to iitde shepherds, that nocturnal whiteness 
to be seen between two clouds, the edge of her veil trailing 
above the thatched roofs of peasant homes. When Friar 
Archangias roughly put the question to him of whether he 
had ever really seen her, all he did was smile and knit his 
lips tight, as if to preserve a secret. 

. The truth was that he saw her every night. She no longer 
came to him as joyous sister or fervent maid of beauty. Now, 
she wore the garments of a bride. In her hair were ^vhite 
flowers. Her eyelids ivere lowered yet not quite closed, for 
under them came humid glances of a hope which shed soft 
light upon her cheeks. And he vividly felt her approaching 
him, promising him she. would tarry no longer, saying to 
him: ‘Here I am, now take me.' Thrice daily, when the 
Angelas bell rang— at dawn, in the maturity of midday, 
and when gentle dusk enveloped the earth — he bared his 
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head and said an .dwe/ looking about him the while to be 
sure that this was not the day rvhcn the belb had hnally 
announced her;arrival..He was twenty-five years old, and he 
was expectant o£ her advent. . , >- 

In May, the young priest’s e.xpectation became rich o£ 
contented hope. He no longer gave heed to Teuse’s grumb- 
ling. 1£ he stayed so late in, tire church at his prayers, it was 
.with the mad idea that the large gilded Virgin would at last 
come. down to him. And yet he still feared her, feared that 
Virgin who was, so like a Princess. He did not like all Virgins 
in the same way. This Virgin instilled sovereign respect. She 
.was the Mother of God. She had the breadth of body of: 
fecundity, the august features, the powerful arms of the 
Divine Spouse who carried Jesus in her womb. Thus, he 
imagined her in the centre of the court of Heaven, the train 
of her regal cloak trailing behind her among the stars. She 
was too lofty for him, so powerful that were she but to deign 
to lower her eyes to look into his, he tvould collapse in dust. 
She was the Virgin of his days of weakness, the stern Virgin . 
who by the terrible vision of paradise gave him inner peace. 

This particular evening. Serge Moiiret remained more 
than an hour, kneeling in the empty church. His hands 
clasped, his eyes'on the Golden Virgin rising like a star amid 
the greenery, he sought tire nerve-deadening effect of ecstasy,, 
the pacification of dhe strange unease which he had felt all 
that day. But now he was unable to slip down into the half- . 
sleep of prayer rvith the happy ease which he usually 
achieved. The motherhood of Mary, however glorious arid 
- pure she seemed, those rotundities of the fully mature 
ivoman, that naked child which she carried on one arm, 
all troubled him, all suddenly seemed like a continuation in 
Heaven of that over-abundance of new generation and birth 
ivhich here on earth had somehow surrounded him every- 
where he moved all that day. Just like the vines on the stony’ 
slopes, like the trees of Paradou Park, like the human warren 
of Artaud itself, Mary, too, offered the burgeoning and the 
engendering of new life. He therefore lingered over his 
prayers, seeking oblivion in distractions, perceiving things 
he had never seen hitherto — the gentle waves of the auburn 
hair, the dainty fullness of the chin with its pink colour- 
wash. She should now show herself sterner, she should crush 
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him with the brilliance of her all-powerfulness, and thereby 
bring him back to the broken phrase of his prayer. It was 
in the end by reason of her crown of gold, her golden cloak, 
by all that gold, which made an awe-inspiring princess of 
her, that she was able to crush him back into slavish sub- 
mission, with prayer flowing steadily from his lips and his 
mind lost in the profundities of single-minded adoration. 
Raised thus to that ecstatic stupefaction, he slept till the 
hour of eleven, conscious no longer of his knees, feeling as it 
were in a state of defiance of gravity, rocked like a child in 
' its mother’s arms, yielding to that rest, though all the time 
aware of a weight burdening him at heart. Around him, the 
tall greenery darkening the varnished features of the big 
Virgin, and the lamp-wick choking, the church filled with 
shadows. 

When, just before it sounded the next hour, the church 
clock began to grind harshly, he suddenly shook all through. 
He had not felt the chill of the night wrap about his 
shoulders. Yet now he was shivering with cold. As he made 
, the sign of the cross his awakening mind was crossed by a 
sudden memory. His teeth thus chattering recalled to him 
the nights once passed on the flags of his cell, with agued 
limbs, facing the Sacred Heart of Mary. 

He rose painfully to his feet, full of discontent with him- 
self. As a rule he left the altar with peace in his body and the 
sweet breath of Mary on his bro'w. But tonight, when he 
took the lamp to go to bed, he felt as if his temples would 
burst. His prayers had been boodess. After brief assuage- 
. ment, here, back again, was that terrible fever which l«d 
grown in him, from heart to head. Reaching the door of the 
sacristy, and about to go on into the house, he swung round 
, and'mechanically raised the lamp, once again to take a look 
at the big Virgin behind him. She rvas drowned now in the 
enfolding shadows of the rafters, deep in the verdure, 
through which only the cross of gold of her crown could be 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

The Vicar of Artaud’s bedroom, one of the comer rooms of 
the vicarage, was enormous. Each of the two outside walls 
had a huge rectangular window, one opening on to his 
sister’s farmyard, the other on to the village, with the valley 
and hills, all the horizon, in fact, behind it. The four-poster 
had yellow curtains, while the walnut tallboy and the^ three 
rush-bottom chairs were lost under the lofty ceiling with its 
limewashed rafters. From the tiles, which were redded and 
'shone like glass, there arose a faint acridity, that slightly 
sour odour of old country houses. On the tallboy a large 
statuette of the Immaculate, Conception introduced a note 
of grey gentleness, set between two pots which Teuse had 
filled with white lilac. 

He put his lamp down on the edge of the tallboy, in 
front of the Virgin. He felt so shivery that he decided to put 
a match to the dried vine cuttings already laid in the fire- 
place. And there he stood, his pince-nez between his fingers, 
watching the wood burn up, the flickering flames lighting . 
his face. The silence hummed in his ears till it assumed the 
sound of whispering voices, and little by little these forced 
their way into him, increasing the anxiety which during the 
day he had felt more than once clutch at his throat. What- 
ever could be the origin of this mental discomfort? What 
on earth was this unfamiliar trouble, which had grown so 
insidiously, till now it was unbearable? Throughout the 
day he had committed no sin. He felt as if he left his 
seminary but yesterday, with all the ardour of the fervour 
of his faith, so s'trong in opposition to the world that he 
walked among men but saw only God. 

Next, he thought he was- in his seminary cubicle, one 
morning, at five, on the point of rising. The deacon on duty 
had passed, tapping on all doors, with the regulation cry: 
Benidicamus Domino!’ and though but half awake, eyes 
still , heavy with sleep, he replied with 'Deo gratias!’ leapt 
to the narrow rug,^ washed, made his bed, swept his room, 
changed the water in his jug. This slight domestic chore was 
a delight in the morning freshness which played on his skin. 
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He heard the sparrows of the plane trees in the courtyard 
rise simultaneously with himself,, with much flapping of 
wings and deafening cries. He reflected that they too were 
saying their prayers. 

He went down into the Meditation Room, where after 
prayers, he spent half an hour on his knees reflecting on the 
following thought of Ignatius’: 'What serves it to a man to 
conquer the^whole woHd, if he lose his soul.' It was a subject 
pregnant with good resolutions, one which made him 
renounce all worldly goods, with the dream so often 
cherished of a life in a desert place, where the only wealth 
would be the blue sky above. 

After ten minutes his knees, numbed by the flags, began 
to hurt him so much that he gradually felt he was losing 
consciousness entirely, an ecstatic state in which he saw 
himself as a great conqueror, master of a vast empire, casting 
away his crown, breaking his sceptre, trampling underfoot 
unheard-of luxury, caskets of gold, showers of jewels, cloth 
sewn with precious stones, to don a horsehair shirt which 
excoriated his back, and bury himself in a Theban retreat. 

Mass, however, drew him from these fantasies, from 
which he emerged as if from true happenings through which 
he had lived in a former age. He took communion, he sang 
the psalm for the day, ardently, hearing no other voice than 
his own, a voice of crystal purity, so clear that he felt it 
reverberate to the ears of the Lord God. And when he came 
up to his room again, he climbed only one stair at a time, as 
Saint Bonaventure and Saint Thomas Aquinas recom- 
mended, walking slowly, seemingly in deep meditation, head 
slightly dipped, finding inexpressible satisfaction in follow- 
ing the most petty prescriptions. 

Next came the midday meal. In the refectory the crusts 
of bread laid out by the glasses of white wine delighted him, 
for he had an excellent appetite and was of cheerful 
temperament, saying, for instance, that the wine was mpst 
Christian wine, a very daring allusion to the water which 
the steward was accused of adding to the bottles. That did, 
not prevent his resuming his serious bearing when he came 
into class again. He took his notes on his knees, while, fists 
on the edge of his lectern, the professor spoke the customary 
Latin,’ eked out now and then when the Latin failed him, 
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by a word of French. A debate arose, and the pupils argued 
solemnly, in a strange jargon. ' 

Then, at, ten, came a reading of Floly Writ for twenty 
' minutes. He went for the holy book, richly bound, the ci;t 
edges, gilded, and, kissing it with special veneration, read it 
bareheaded, bowing every time he came to the names of 
Jesus, Mary or Joseph. The second meditation then found 
him fully prepared to bear a second bout of kneeling, longer 
. than the first, for the love of God. He avoided relaxing back 
even for a second on to his heels, and this e.xamination of 
. conscience he underwent with passion for three-quarters of 
an hour, till he came to the conviction that he was damned 
. for having forgotten the evening before to kiss the fivo 
images of his scapulary or for having fallen asleep on his 
left side, abominable sins he would gladly have expiated by 
. torturing his knees till evening, yet happy sins for so engag- 
ing him and without which he would not have known' how 
to occupy his frank heart in the soporific state induced by 
the eventless life he led. 


He entered the refectory quite relieved, as if he had 
shaken a major crime from his bosom. The seminarists' on 
duty, the sleeves of their cassocks drawn up, an apron of 
blue twill tied about their waists, brought the vermicelli 
pottage, the boiled beef, cut up into little dice,' and the 
portions of leg of mutton with haricot beans. There came a 
monstrous din of jaws, hot a man in his gluttony speaking 
a word, a ferocious assault of massed forks, broken solely by 
envious glances cast at the horseshoe table, where the 
principals ate tenderer meats and drank redder wines. And 
all the time the thick voice of the son of some peasant house- 
hold who was endowed with powerful lungs droned away 
with fine disregard for commas or full-stops, . reading out 
above the din some pious matter — missionaries’ letters, 
episcopal exhortations, articles from the religious press. And 
in between mouthfuls he gave ear to it all, for these snatches 
of polemic and tales of distant voyages astonished him, even 
frightened him, for beyond the walls of his seminary, they 
revealed the existence ■ of a turmoil, indeed, of immense 
horizons on which he had never before reflected.. 

They would still be eating, when a rattle announced 
recreation. The yard was sanded and planted with eight tall 
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plane-trees which yielded fresh shade in summer. On the 
south side was a fifteen-foot high wall surmounted with 
broken, bottle glass, above which only the tip of the spire 
of St. Mark of Plassans could be seen, a short needle of stone 
thrusting into the azure sky. From one end of the yard to 
the other he paraded slowly, with a ^oup of fellow students. 
They all trod the same track. Each time they turned to come 
back, facing the high ^vall, he gazed at the tip of the 
spire, among the free-flying clouds, and that point of 
stone became the whole town, indeed, the whole earth, for 
him. 

Under the plane-trees, excited groups were busy in 
debate. Other men, friends, separated off in couples, in 
corners, while one of the principals, peeping from behind 
some window curtain, kept his eye on them. There were 
others playing tennis or skittles with great excitement, dis- 
turbing quiet lotto players crouching on the ground over 
their cards, which wildly flying balls would cover with sand. 
When the bell rang, there was sudden silence, with a 
cloud of sparro^vs flying up from the trees, and the pupils, 
still out of breath from their games, made their way, arms 
folded, heads bowed, to a lesson on plain-song. Thus he 
finished this day of May, lost again in that tranquillity, a 
pupil on the seminary benches again, under the spire of St. 
Mark. Again he supped amid the din of hard-plied jaws, 
with a rough voice completing the morning’s reading. Again 
he made his way up to the chapel to recite the evening 
graces. Again he retired to bed at a quarter past eight, after 
having sprinkled his bed with holy water to obviate ill 
dreams. 

What countless such lovely days he had passed there, in 
that old monastery of the ancient city of Plassans, a build- 
ing saturated with the odour of centuries of devotion. For 
five years the days of his life flowed on there, one after the 
other, unchanging like the murmur of a limpid stream. Now 
he found himself recalling a thousand little details which 
moved him. Fie remembered his first outfit, and how he had 
gone to buy it with his mother: two cassocks, two belts, six 
bands, eight pairs of black stockings, surplice, three-cornered 
hat. And how*his heart had beaten that gentle October 
evening when the seminary gates first closed behind him. 
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There he had come, after his years of high' school, at the age 
of twenty, full of a need to believe and to love. From the 
first morning he had forgotten everything and as it were 
sunk to a sleep in the depths of that great house of tran- 
quillity. Again he saw the constricted cell in which he had 
passed his two years of philosophy, a cubicle with bed, table 
and one chair, separated from other cubicles by badly joined 
planking, in an immense dormitory which contained about 
fifty such boxes. Again he saw the cell which he occupied 
for three years as theologian, larger, this one, with an arm- 
chair, a wash-hand-stand, book-shelves; a happy room this, 
full of dreams of his faith. Down those endless corridors and 
long stone staircases he had known sudden revelations, gifts 
of unexpected succour. From the lofty ceilings came the 
voices of guardian angels. Not a flagstone of the halls, not a 
stone of the walls, not a branch of the plane-trees which did 
not speak to him of the satisfactions of his contemplative 
life, of those stammerings of affection, of his slow initiation, 
of the caresses he received in return for the gift of his being; 
all the happiness of his first loves of divine things. There 
was, for instance; that day on which, awakening, he had seen 
a bright light which bathed him with delight. There was the' 
evening when, closing the door of his cell, he had felt warm 
hands about his neck, so gentle that when he recovered con- 
sciousness he found himself prostrate on the floor, sobbing 
his heart out. Then, on many occasions, particularly under 
the low vaulting which led to the chapel, he felt soft areas 
encircle his waist, and abandoned himself to them and was 
levitated from the ground. At that time Heaven in its 
entirety was concerned with him, walked at his side and 
inspired his least act, the accomplishment of the commonest 
of his needs being a special sense, a surprising perfume 
which seemed for long thereafter to hover faintly about him, 
in his clothing, even in his skin. He also remembered the 
Thursday walks. They would set out at two o’clock for some 
verdant nook, two or three miles from Plassans, most 
frequently on the banks of the Viorne, at the far edge of a 
meadow, where gnarled willows dipped their leaves in the 
waters. He saw nothing, neither the big yellow flowers of the 
meads or the swallows dipping in flight, their wings skim- 
ming the still surface of the little river. Till six, lolling 
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under the willows in little groups, his fellow-students recited 
together the Office of the Virgin or paired off and read to 
each other the small seminarists’ prayer-book. 

Poking the fire. Serge Mouret smiled. In this past of his 
he found nothing but enormous purity, perfect obedience. 
>He was a lily the sweet scent of which delighted his masters. 
He could not recall a single bad act. He never once profited 
by the complete liberty of those country walks, while the 
two principals in charge went to chat with a neighbouring 
Rector, to smoke behind a hedge or run for a glass of ale 
with a friend. He never concealed novels under his mattress 
or bottles of anisette in his bedside table. Indeed, for long 
enough he did not even know about the sins which sur- 
rounded him, wings of chicken or cakes smuggled in during 
Lent, guilty letters brought by acolytes, shocking whispered 
conversations in certain corners of the courtyard. He ^vept 
scalding tears the day he first realized that few among his 
fellow seminarists loved God for himself. There were among 
them peasant sons who were taking holy orders to avoid the 
army, lazy characters whose dream was an idle sort of job, 
and ambitious men already much concerned with the cross 
and mitre. But when he thus discovered the dirt of the outer 
world so close to the foot of the altar itself, he merely with- 
drew still more into himself, abandoning himself more than 
ever to God, to console God for the way in which others 
neglected him. 

Nevertheless, there was one memory: how one day, in 
the lecture-room, he crossed his legs, and the lecturer 
reproached him for this, whereupon he turned scarlet, as if 
he had committed an indecent act. He was one of, the best 
pupils, never arguing back, learning all texts by heart. He 
would prove the existence and the eternity of God by proofs 
drawn from Holy Writ, by the opinions of the Fathers of 
the Church and by the universal consent of all peoples. Such 
reasoning filled him with unshakable certainty. During his 
first year of general humilities, he worked so hard at logic 
that his professor hauled him up and reminded him that the 
cleverest were not necessarily the most holy. Thus, from his 
second year on, at metaphysics he did no more than was in 
the schedule, and did very little indeed about the daily 
exercises. He was beginning to mistrust knowledge as such,^ 



He wanted to remain ignorant, in order hot to lose the' 
humility of, his faith. 

.Later, in theology, it was only because he was told that 
it was a fixed item of the syllabus that he followed the course 
of Rorbachcr’s Ecclesiastical History. He went as fur as 
Gousset’s Disputations and Bouvier’s Theological Guide, 
without daring touch on Bellarmin, Liguori, Suarez, or St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It was only Holy Writ itself that really 
excited him. In it he found the knowledge so much desired, 
a story of infinite love ndiich is doomed to sulfcring as 
example to men of good will. He accepted only what his 
masters laid down for him, leaving all concern for choice of 
kudy to them, for such fuss was no aid to loving and he 
held that books robbed him of time for prayer. , He 
even succeeded in obliterating in memory his high school 
vears. Knowledge ceased in him, leaving him but the 
kmplicity of a child reduced to stammering the answers to 
its catechism. 

This is the manner in which, step by step. Serge Jifouret 
rose to priesthood. And here memories crowded in, charged 
with emotion, still warm from celestial delights. With every 
year he drew closer to God. He passed his holidays in 
sanctity, staying with an uncle, confessing daily, taking mass 
twice a week. He set himself fasts and in his trunk kept 
boxes of coarse salt on which he knelt with naked knees for 
hours together. During recreation, he stayed in the chapel, 
or went up to the room of one of the principals, who told 
him astonishing stories of piety. Then, the day of the Holy 
Trinity coming, round, he. was rewarded beyond measure, 
permeated by that emotion which runs through any school 
tor priests on the eve of ordination. It was the grand feast, 
the day when Heaven opened its portals to allow the elect ■ 
to mount yet a step higher. A fortnight before the great 
occasion he put himself on bread and water. He drew, the 
curtains of his window, so he might no longer even see the 
daylight, prostrating himself in darkness, imploring Jesus 
to accept his sacrifice. The, four last days, terrible anxiety 
overcame him, frightful scruples bringing him from his bed 
in the ihiddle of every night, to go to knock once and more 
■ than once on the door of the visiting, priest in charge of 
. the retreat that night, a discalccd Carmelite, a converted 
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Protestant regarding whom a romarkahle story was tuhl 
and to him would make a lengthy general lil'c-coul'os.'iiou, 
his voice broken by sobs. 

Only absolution then set him at vest attain, rcl'renlicd him 
as if he had bathed in grace. On the iiiorniiig of the j;ieat 
day, he was of perfect whiteness, .so vividly eonseioiis oi' liis 
spiritual cleanliness that he .seemed to see the g.low of his 
body all about him. Then the .seminary bell nuig oni, of 
incredible clarity, wJiile June .scents— Lcnlcii lilies, .sloil'.s, 
mignonette and heliotrope, were wafted over the Idgii eoiii l- 
yard wall. In the chapel, relation, s were wtilling, till in their 
best, so moved that the women would be .sobbing iiiidcr 
their veils. Then came the proce.s.sion ; deacon, s, about to hn 
ordained, in gold chasubles, under-deacons, in dalmatits, 
minorites, tonsured, surplice.s flowing behind them, llicir 
-black collar-pins in their hands. Tlie organ breathed mii.sle, 
spreading far and wide its joyous flute-Jike .soitml.s, At the 
altar, assisted by two canons, the bishop ollicitited, cro.sier in 
hand. The chapter was there and the prie.sts of all the 
parishes were crowded round. There wti.s unheard-of luxury 
of vestments, a glow of gold lighted by ihc heavy rttv.s <jf the 
sun pouring down through the west-end window, After' the 
epistle commenced the ordination. 

In this moment, young Mouret vividly recalled the chill 
of the .scissors, when the tonsure was riuirkcd on hir, hand, 


and he began bis finst year of theology, A faint .slmdder hnri 
passed through him, though then tfic tonatiro was very .small, 
scarcely as large as a tv/o-shillirig pierx'. I.ater, as one by mie 
he received new ordinations, it had grov/n .stcadiP/, till !t 
crowned him v/ith a white patch as lar^c as a full-si/cd corn- 
munion wafer. Now the organ hrcurJicd more noftl/, the 
thuribles fell to rest with the .silvery .sound of fheir blander 
chains, di-spersing a trail of smoke which unfolded like face. 
He could see hirn.sdf in hh surplice, a young man fonsured, 
led to the altar by the rna.ster of ceiemonies, fie knelt down, 
and bowed hish^d very low, v/hilc with golden scissors the 
bishop cut from hu head three locks of hair, one from the 
forehead, the others above hh ears. A yea,f htef, he could 
see himself again in the incense-filled chapel, recer/ing the 
four minor orders', he was being led by an .'irchdeacon ro 
close the large door r.ohlly, then open i: again, to sign;,'/ 
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that he was commissioned to care for churches. He jingled a 
little bell in his right hand, to declare that he had the right 
to summon the faithful to their devotions. He came back to 
the, altar, where the bishop conferred new privileges on him; 
those of intoning the. lessons, of blessing the sacrament, of 
catechizing children, of exorcizing devils, of serving deacons, 
•or lighting and extinguishing candles. Then there came 
- back to him memory of the ordination which followed, more 
solemn, more alarming, amid the loud music of the organ, 
the diapason of which seemed to be the wrath of the Loid. 
On this occasion he wore the dalmatic of an under-deacon 
on his shoulders and engaged himself for ever by the vow of 
chastity, and at the terrible Accedite of the bishop he shook 
all over, despite his faith. The bishop's cry put to flight ttvo 
of his comrades, who turned pale at his side. His new duties 
were to serve the priest at the altar, to prepare the altar- 
cruets, to intone the epistle, to wipe the chalice and to bear 
the cross in processions. And then, at last he was in pro- 
cession in the chapel for the last time, with, the June sun 
pouring down on him, but this time he headed the long file , 
of men, at his waist he had the alba knotted, over his breast 
tvas crossed the stole, from his neck dangled the chasuble. 
Weak with supreme^ emotion, he could see the features pf 
the bishop conferring priesthood on him in all its sacerdotal 
fullness by triple imposition of hand. After giving the* oath 
of obedience to the church, he felt as if raised above the 
stones of the floor ivhen the reverberating voice of the 
prelate pronounced the Latin words: Accipe Spiritum 
sanctum: quorum remiseris peccata, remiltanlur eis, el 
quorum retimeris, retenta sunt. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

This evocation of the great happiness he enjoyed in his 
youth warmed the Reverend Mouret’s blood slightly, and 
he ceased to feel the cold. He lay his pince-nez doivn 
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and. went across to his bed, as if intending to get into it, 
then crossed the room again, to lean his forehead against the 
window-pane and stare out with unseeing eyes into the 
night. Was he ill, he %vondered, feeling this strange lassitude 
in his limbs, while his blood seemed to boil in his veins? At 
the seminary he had twice had fits like this, a sort of physical 
unease which had made him most unhappy. Indeed, on one 
occasion he had gone to bed and been quite delirious. Then 
into his mind came a young girl who, the Friar said, had 
been possessed, but exorcized merely by the Friar’s making 
the sign of the cross over her one day when she fell at his 
feet in a fit. This memory turned the Reverend Mourct’s 
mind to certain spiritual exercises which one of his tutors 
had once advocated: prayer, general confession, frequent 
communion, choice of a sensible tutor possessed of great 
authority over the spirit of his penitent. And with a sudden 
switch which astonished him, deep in his memory he per- 
ceived the rotund features of an old friend, a peasant, choir- 
boy at eight, whose board at the seminary had been 
paid by a lady who had taken charge of him. That frien^l 
had always been laughing and with great disingenuousness 
managed to enjoy the slight benefits of his office in advance: 
twelve hundred francs salary, a vicarage set in a garden, 
presents, invitations to dinner, wedding, baptismal and 
burial fees. He must have been happy when he obtained his 
living. 

The melancholy regret which this memory brought him 
surprised the Vicar of Artaud extremely greatly. Was he 
then not happy himself? Until today he had regretted 
nothing, desired nothing, been envious of nothing. Even in 
this moment, while he was questioning himself, he found no 
cause for rancour. He tvas, he believed, just the same as he 
had been when his deaconate began and the obligation to 
read his breviary' at appointed- hours had filled his days 
' with endless prayer. Since then the weeks, the months and 
the years had flown by, without the leisure of any evil 
thought. No doubts disturbed him. Before mysteries ivhich 
he could not understand, he abased himself, and he found it 
easy to sacrifice his powers of reason, since he disdained 
them When he left the seminary', he had been delighted to 
find himself a stranger among other men. He no longer 
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walked as they did, he carried his head diiFerently. and he 
had the gestures, the vocabulary and the feelings of a, being 
apart. He felt himself feminized, brought nearer to the 
aii'rels, washed clean of sex, purified of all odour of maleness. 
This thought that, he no longer belonged to the human 
species, that he had been- brought up for God, painstakingly 
purged of human filth by an exacting education, made him 
almost proud: He felt as if for years he had been kept in a 
holy oil, prepared according to special rites, and that this 
oil had permeated into his . very , flesh, the beginning of a 
process- of beatification. Certain organs had disappeared, 
gradually dissolved away; his members and his brain had 
been drained, in return to be filled with spirit, so ethereal 
that at times he was overcome with sheer dizziness, as if the 
ground suddenly fell away beneath his feet. He exhibited 
the timidities, the ignorances and the fianknesses of a young 
girl brought up in a nunnery. He would sometimes say with 
a smile that he was continuing his childhood, and would 
imagine that he had remained quite small, with .the same 
sensations, the same ideas and the same judgements. Thus . 
he' had known God at six just as well as he knew him at 
twenty-five, for prayers to God he had the same inflexions 
of his voice, coupled with the same childish delight in 
putting his hands together exactly right. The world seemed 
to him like the world he had known long ago, when his 
mother led him by the hand. He had been born a priest and 
had grown up a priest. When he revealed to Teuse some 
monstrous ignorance of life, she would look slyly at him in 
utter astonishment and with a strange smile say that ‘he was 
certainly Miss D^sirtie’s brother’. In all his -life he could 
recall only one, shameful shock. This had been during his 
.final six months at the seminary, after becoming, deacon, . 
before holy orders. He had been required' to read a work of 
the Reverend Craisson, Superior of the large seminary of 
Valence. It was entitled De rebus venereis ad usum con- 
fessariorum. Out of that reading he came staggered, sobbing. 
That clever tissue of casuistry about. vice which revealed all 
man’s abominable nature, and. sank' to the most monstrous 
instances of . perversions, was a brutal violation of the 
virginity of his body and his spirit. He remained for ever 
vilified, like a young bride, totally innocent before the 
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bridal bed, suddenly initiated to all the carnal violence; 
o£ love. And every time he confessed he was afterwards led 
fatally back to that questionnaire of shame. Though tlte 
obscurities^ of dogma, the duties of the divine service and 
the death of all free will left him serene, content to be but 
the child of God, despite himself he continuously felt the 
bodily disturbance of those filthy things he was by that 
study obliged to stir up, and on his conscience he tliereaftcr 
had an ineffaceable blot. It was somewhere deep down in 
him, but any day it might ^ow big and cover him tvith til::'.. 

Beyond the Garigue hills the moon was rising. Feeling 
still more feverish, he opened his window and leant on the 
sill, to feel the freshness of the night on his cheeks. He din 
not know at exactly what hour he had first felt tiiis nnensi- 
ness. He could only recall that that morning, when he seJo 
mass, he. had been very quiet, very sober. The fever rr.r^c 
have begun later. Terhaps it was during that long nrernp in 
the sun? Or was it shivering in the shade of tne rees e: 
Paradou Park? Or was it perhaps the stifling a£r of hi? 
sister’s farmyard? And thus he ran back throngn ie 
of the day. 

Below him the level ground stretched rzr ecr xn:irr 
tragic- under the pallid,' slanting ravs or the zrccx.. Tee 
oliyes and almonds, scraggy trees all, ■svere 
in a chaos of large rocks, all the rvay to the rirccr^ nre rr 
the hills on the horizon. There were large rcirhhe? rr shrL:;r'>’. 
wooded ridges, pools of blood-red earth where hhe re£ ntrtf 
seemed^ to seek their image, and there were ~r-~— v.h.r-r- 
nesses like the garments of rejected wonet:.- receahmr rehee 
drowned in obscurities, engulfed in ±e - rn n: err 
countryside. 

By night this land assumed the stranrs m-rr 

of lust. It slept, but rvith coverles trcn hm- nn..i_ 
limbs contorted, legs straddled, rthilr frm m hrrm r. w 
heavy, tepid sighs and the punaen nf vrnreer - 
moist with sweat as they slepn Gtee nhrhthnte rr_ - -t-; 
some tremendous CybeleHnin.cn her ha± hz-rer errrcrr r 
belly bare to the mponlisht. f: — ce- .a:, 
shine of the past ^y and Jr -.r- r .r- 

impregnation. In the Hr chcaecn ^ - mr rrr . 

Mouret’s eyes foUosved the dhrenexm: err n_- . 


outstretched like the disengaged cord o£ a corset. He heard 
Friar Archangias lifting back, the skirts of his little hussies 
and whipping them till the blood came, he saw him spitting 
scornfully in the faces of the bigger girls, he feU the man 
himself stinking goat-like in his person and never to be satis- 
fied in his lust. He saw TS.osalie laughing at mother earth, 
like an animal on heat, while her father flung clods of soil 
at her loins. 

But so far, so it seemed to him, he was quite well, 
conscious merely of the warmth of a lovely morning, on his 
nape. He merely felt a shiver behind his back, a hazy whisper 
of life which he had caught, though never distinctly, ever 
since he rose that morning, even in the heart of mass, when 
the sun peeped in through the broken window panes. But 
never had this countryside so disturbed him as in this night 
hour, with its giant bosom, its flaccid shadows, its glimpses 
of gleaming amber-like skin, all that nudity of a goddess 
scarce hidden , by the silvery muslin of the moon. 

Lowering his eyes, the young priest looked down and 
peered at Artaud. The village lay prostrated in the heavy 
slumber of e.xhaustioh, in that utter extinction' in which 
country workers sleep. Not a light. The hovels were black 
dots breaking up the white lines of the transverse streets 
down which the moon shone. Even the dogs must be snoring; 
on the threshold of the closed doors. Was it possible that 
these Artaud folk had instilled some abominable plague into ' 
the vicarage? Behind him he could hear an incessant breath- 
ing, which as it approached filled him with anxiety. Now he 
seemed to catch the sound of the feet of a flock of sheep, with 
a cloud of dust about them, all greasy with their animal 
exhalations. 

His thoughts of the morning brought back to him that 
idea of a handful of men starting the world all anew and 
growing among these naked rocks like a handful of thistles 
brought by the wind, and he had the impression of looking 
on at the slow expansion of a whole race. When he ivas a* 
boy, nothing surprised him or frightened him more than the 
myriads of insects to be heard rising up from a crack when 
one raised a damp rock. Even in slumber, fagged out in the 
depths of shadow, the Artaud folk troubled him with their , 
mere sleeping, which he found in the- air he was breathing 
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himself. The village was not dead enough. The thatched 
roofs swelled like human bosoms. The gaps of the doors let 
out sighs and faint cracklings, living silences, to reveal in 
the hole the presence of a swarming breed rocked in the 
darkness of the night. It must be that path and that alone 
which gave him that feeling of nausea. Yet he had often 
enough before breathed hard of it without feeling any other 
need than to recuperate himself by prayer. 

His temples wet with sweat, he went to the other window 
to open it and get a keener breath of air. Below him, to the 
left, stretched the graveyard, and he could see Le Solitaire 
erect against the skyline, and not a breath of wind stirring 
the shadows that way. From the vacancy before him rose the 
scent of freshly cut grass. The big churchyard wall, full of 
lizards, topped by wallflowers, was cool now in the moon 
light, and one of the big church windows gleamed, the panes 
like sheets of steel. The sleeping church at this hour should 
be living but by the non-terrestrial life of God and the host, 
shut away in the tabernacle. He thought of the yellow patch 
of light of the holy-lamp, engulfed in shadows, and was 
tempted to go down again, to ease his sick head amid that 
darkness which was pure of any befoulment. But a strange 
terror held him back. All at once, his eyes fixed on the 
lighted windows of the church lighted by the moon, he 
thought he saw the church glow from within as if it were a 
furnace, glow with the splendour of an infernal fete, where 
now in May-time plants and animals and Artaud girls with 
whole trees clasped in their bare aians all whirled in mad 
dance. Then, leaning out, beneath him he perceived 
Desiree’s farmyard, a patch of fumy blackness. It was impos- 
sible to see the rabbit hutches, the hen roosts, or the ducks’ 
little shanty clearly. Everything there was transformed to a 
single mass piled close in all its reek, sleeping with a single 
pestiferous breathing. The acrid stench of the goat came 
from under its stable door. On its back, the little pig was 
snorting its greasy breath beside its empty trough. Suddenly 
from his copper gullet that monstrous, savage cock-bird 
Alexander produced a cry which, far away, one after another, 
awoke the lustful cries of all the cock-birds of the village. 

Then all at once, it came back to him : this fever which 
he felt trying to master him and had first attacked him in 
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Ddsir^e’s farmyard, when he was close up to all those Hens 
still warm from their laying and those does tearing the soft 
nest-hairs from their bellies. And at that moment the sense 
of something breathing on to his heck was so precise that 
he turned sharply, thinking at last to see who it was thus- 
touching him. And then to his mind came the girl Albine.as 
she burst into his sight, banging the door of Paradou Park 
behind her, but not before he . glimpsed that enchanted 
garden. And he reinembered how she had raced all along 
that endless wall, following Doctor Pascal's trap as it 
bounded along, then scattering birch leaves into the rvind 
like so many kisses. He also recalled her as she had been 
again in the twilight, laughing at Friar Archangias’s oaths, 
her petticoats flashing over the ground as she escaped, just 
like a miniature whirlwind of dust in the evening air; 

She was sixteen, a strange girl, her features rather 
elongated. She was redolent of the open air, of the grasses 
of the meadows and of the very soil. And his memory of her 
was so precise that he could see even a scratch, a red line 
across the pale skin of one of her expressive hands.. Why 
had she laughed so when she stared at him with those blue ' 
eyes of hers? He was prisoner of that laugh, it was like, a 
penetrating sound wave tvhich resonated through his flesh. 
He breathed that laugh, he felt it vibrate all through him. 
Yes, all this trouble of his came from that laugh which he 
had absorbed. 

He stood in the middle of his room, both windows open, 
and shivered. He was the victim of a fear, and the fear made 
him hide his head in his hands. Was this long day, then to 
end in this. evocation of a fair-haired girl with rather long' 
face and blue eyes? For through his open windows the whole 
past day surged in. Far away was the heat of the red soil, far, 
away the physical desire of the huge rocks and the olives 
thrusting out from among them, the vines with twisted . 
trunks bordering, the roads. Closer to him were the exuda- 
tions of humanity wafted down the wind up from the village,- 
the fetid odours of the churchyard, the residue of incense 
from the church, corrupted as ifwas by the smell of all those 
girls and their greasy hair. In addition, came the odours' of 
the manure-heap, all the reek of the farmyard, all the suffo- 
cating stifling ferment of germination on germination. And , 
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3.11 these exucl3tions filled his nostrils together in one gre 3 t 
choking cloud, so h3rsh, 3nd filling his lungs so swiftly that 
he gasped. He closed his senses, strove to make all this not 
be. But whatever he did, before him Albine rose again, like 
a large flower thrasting up in all its beauty out of this 
universal compost heap. She was the nature-born blossom of 
all this foulness, delicate herself in the sunshine, as she 
unfolded the young buds of her shoulders, so joyous of life 
that she leapt from her stem and, flying on to his lips, 
scented his body with her long laugh. 

. He uttered a cry. He felt fire on his lips. He felt a burn- 
ing 'injected through his veins. And, seeking protection, 
he knelt down before the statuette of the Immaculate 
Conception, pressed his hands together in prayer and 
cried ; 

‘Holy Virgin of all Virgins, pray for me ! ’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

T HE Immaculate Conception on the walnut tallboy smiled 
affectionately, the corners of the thin lips indicated by a 
stroke of carmine. She was a small Virgin, and quite white, 
the voluminous white veil which flowed from head to foot 
merely edged with a scarce perceptible thread of gold. Her 
garment draped in long straight folds down her body, which 
was sexless. It was also drawn high up in the yoke, only her 
neck showed. Not a single lock of her auburn hair escaped 
•from .the veil. Her cheeks were pink, her bright eyes directed 
to Heaven. The hands, those of a child, were pressed 
together, revealing her finger tips from under the veiling. 
Beneath them was a blue shawl by which two floating ends 
of the universe seemed to be bound into her torso. Not one 
of the seductive points of the female body was bare, save her 
feet. But these, treading the mystic wild rose, were lovably 
naked, and from their nudity grew roses of gold, as if by the 
natural, flowering of flesh that was doubly pure. 



‘O faithful Virgin, pray for me I ’ .the young priest 

murmured, again and again. . oi. j 

This particular Virgin had never troubled him. She had 
not yet become a mother. Her arms held out no Jesus to him, 
her body, never assumed the rotundities of fruitfulness. She 
was not the Q^ueen of Heaven, descending with golden 
crown, clad in gold, like an earthly princess borne trium- 
phant by a flight of cherubs. This Virgin had never been 
awesome, had never addressed him with the sternness of an 
implacable mistress, the mere sight of whom bent men’s eyes 
to the dust. He dared look her in the face, dared love her, 
with no fear of being moved by the soft waves of auburn 
hair. Her naked feet merely filled his heart with tenderness, 
lovable feet, blooming like a garden of chastity in too 
miraculous a wise for him to feel any desire to touch them 
with fondling hands. She perfumed his room with an odour 
of lilies. She was the silver lily, set in a golden vase, price- 
less purity, eternal, impeccable purity. In her white veiling, 
so tightly drawn about her, there remained no trace of 
human flesh. She was essentially and only a virginal flame 
burning for ever and never faltering. By night when he lay 
down and in the morning when he awakened she was always 
there' with unchanged, ecstatic smile. He stripped his body 
in her presence with no trace of embarrassment, as if only 
his own modesty were with him in the room. 

‘Mother most pure. Mother most chaste. Mother ever 
.Virgin, pray for me!’ he murmured in his fear, pressing 
close to the Virgin’s feet as if at his back he had caught the 
• ring of Albine’s I'acirig feet. ‘You are my refuge, the source- 
of my delight, take me, I implore you, and draw a corner 
of your veil over me and hide me in your innocence, behind 
the sacred ramparts of your robe, so that no carnal . breath 
shall attain me. I need you, without you I die, if you do 
not bear me in your succouring arms far from here into the 
burning whiteness which is our habitation, I feel I shall be 
parted from you for ever. O Maiy, conceived rvithout sin, 
make me as nothingness, deep in the immaculate snow which 
falls from your every limb. You are the prodigy of eternal 
chastity. You and your Son are blood grown from a ray of 
I'S^b from a miraculous tree knowing no seed. Your Son 
Jesus was conceived by the breath of God, and you yourself 
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were born without the flesh of your mother knowing any 
abasement, and I crave the belief that such virginity shall 
pass on for ever from generation to generation in never- 
ending ignorance of the flesh. Oh, to live and grow outside 
the shame of our earthly senses! Oh. to multiply and bear 
offspring without the loathsome necessity of sex, merely at 
the touch of a Heavenly kiss!’ 

This desperate'appeal, a cry purified of lust, brought the 
young Vicar some calm. The Virgin in all her whiteness, her 
glance Heavenward, seemed with her thin pink lips to smile 
more gently. In a voice full of emotion, he resumed: 

‘I should like once again to be a child. I should like 
never to be more than a child walking in the shadow of your 
gown. I was once, quite small, laying my hands together to 
whisper the name of Mary. My cradle was white, my body 
was white, all my thoughts were white. I saw you clearly, I 
heard you call me, I went to you in smiles, I trod the petals 
of the rose. There was nothing more than this. I felt not, I 
thought not, I lived but to be a flower under your feet. 
People should never grow up. Then you tvould be for ever 
surrounded by fair haired little ones, by a race of children, 
who would love you pure-handed, healthy-lipped, gentle- 
limbed, without blemish, as if fresh arisen from a bath of 
milk. On the cheek of a child one kisses its soul. Only a child 
can pronounce your name without befouling it. Later,., the 
lips become unclean and the love spilled out by them is 
poisoned. Even I who love you so and have given you myself 
dare not always call upon you, for I would not have you 
brought into contact with the impurity oLa grown man. I 
have prayed, I have afflicted my flesh, 1 have slept under 
your protection, I have lived in chastity, yet I weep today 
when I see that still I ani not sufficiently dead to this world 
to be your groom. O Mary, most lovable Virgin, why am I 
not five years old, -why did I not remain the child pressing 
his lips to images of you? I wmuld take you to my heart, I 
would lay you down at my side, I w'ould kiss you as a well- 
beloved friend, as a girl of my own age. I would have your 
narrow gown, your child’s veil, your blue shawl, all the signs 
of childhood by which you are but a big sister. I would 
not seek to kiss your hair, for that is a nudity which should 
not be seen, but I would kiss your bare feet, one after the 
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other, the whole night through, night after night, till my 
lips detached the last petal' of .your golden roses, mystic 
blossoms of your veins.’ 

. He broke off, and waited for the, "Virgin to lower her blue 
eyes and bring her veil down over his forehead. But she 
remained enveloped in muslin to the neck, to the finger- 
nails, to the ankles, completely given over to Heaven, her 
body weightless, no longer resting on this ground, in its 
urge to rise. 

‘Come, come,’ he cried, more frantically nowy kind 
Virgin, poiverful Virgin, make me a child again 1 Make me 
five years old! Remove my five senses from me and take my, 
virility away. Let a miracle strip from irie all the man, who 
has grown up within me. You reign supreme in Heaven, 
nothing is easier to you than to strike me with a thunder- 
bolt, dry away my parts, leave me se-xless, incapable of. evil, 
so drained of vigour that I could not raise up were it but 
my little finger without your consent. I want to be without 
any guile, with that guilelessness which is yours, and no 
human shudder can disturb.I do not want any longer to feel 
nerves, muscles, beating of heart, or labour of desires. I want 
to be a thing, a white stone at your feet,^ in which all you 
will leave will be a perfume. I want to be a stone which will 
not stir from the place where you ivill cast it, a thing sans 
ears, sans eyes, content to rest beneath your heel, unable to 
dream of unclean commerce with any other stone of the 
road. 

‘Ah, what beatitude that- ^vill be! Without effort ! shall 
immediately achieve that perfection which I dream. I shall 
at last declare myself your true priest. I shall be that which 
neither niy studies, nor my prayers, nor my long five years of 
priestly initiation could make of me. Yes, I renounce nay 
life^ I. declare that the death of m'y kind is better- far than 
that unending virility avhich propogates it. Original sin 
befouls everything. It is a universal stench which ruins love, , 
poisons the spouses’ bedchamber, sullies the cradle of the 
newborn child, spoils even the flowers breathless in the sun, 
even the trees which freely send forth their buds. The avhole 
earth wallows in this foulness, the least drops of which burst 
forth into shameful vegetation. But for me to be perfect, 
oh Queen of the Angels, Queen of all Virgins, hear my cry. 



and answer itl Make me one of the angels who have, but 
two large wings behind their countenances, who have no 
trunk, no parts, so I may fly to you if you call me, and be 
no more than lips whispering your praise and. a pair of 
wings to waft you on your journeys through space. Death, 
death, O Venerated Virgin, render me the death of every- 
thing. I shall love you in the death of my body, in the 
death of all that lives and multiplies. With you I shall 
consummate the only marriage which my heart desires. I 
shall rise higher and ever higher, till I attain those clear 
burning fires from which you shine forth. There shall there 
be a great star, an immense white rose, each petal of which 
burning like a moon, a throne of silver whence you shine 
forth .with such rich glow of innocence that all paradise is 
ablaze merely by the light of your veil. All that is white, 
the daily dawn, the snows of inaccessible peaks, the opening 
lily, the waters of unknown springs, the milk of plants which 
the sun respects, the smiles of virgins, the souls of the babes 
who lie in the cradle, rain down on your white feet. Then 
shall I rise to your lips like a tongue of delicate flame and 
enter into you through your half-opened lips and oiu 
marriage shall be consummated while the archangels 
tremble from the great shudder of our delight. To be 
virgin, to love virginally, and mid the softest of kisses to 
maintain virginal whiteness! With all love, couched on 
the wings of a swan in a cloud of purity, in the arms of a 
mistress of light whose caresses are the orgasms of the spirit! 
Perfection, superhuman dream, longing by which my very 
bones creak, delights which elevate me to Heaven! Oh 
Mary, Vessel Elect, castrate what is man away from me, 
make of me a eunuch among men, so I may be without fear 
awarded the treasure of your virginity ! ’ 

Here, his teeth chattering wildly, overcome at last by 
his fever, the Vicar of Artaud lost consciousness on the tiled 
floor of his room. 


book two 


. CHAPTER ONE 

Calico curtains painstakingly drawn over the two enor- 
mous windows flooded the room with the muted -whiteness 
of dawn. Lofty and very spacious, it contained white-painted 
furniture with red flowers on a background of foliage, 
dating from Louis XV. In recesses above the doors on either 
side of the alcoves, were paintings in which could still be 
distinguished the pink tummies and rounded bottoms of 
little cupids. They were flying about in flocks, playing at 
some game or odier. The oval panels built into the wains- 
coting and the double doors, and the arched ceiling, which 
hkd once provided a sky-blue background and frames for 
other insets, medallions and knots of pink ribbon, were now 
fading to a very soft grey, a tone indeed which tended to 
suit the rather sentimental charm of this decayed paradise. 
The large alcove opposite the windows offered the sight of 
billowing clouds held aside by plaster cupids which bent 
down over them, some quite standing on their heads, as if 
to peep naughtily in at the bed. Like the ivindows, the 
entrance to it ivas shut off by roughly tacked calico curtain- 
ing of a rustic simplicity remarkable in an apartment still 
warmly redolent of the emanations of a voluptuousness 
ivhich was noiv very remote. 

Seated beside a bracket table on which a kettle was 
heating over a spirit-lamp, Albine was attentively watching 
the alcove curtains. She was dressed in white, her hair, tied 
back with a scarf of old lace. Her hands hung relaxed at 
her sides. She was keeping watch with all the solemnity of 
adolescence. The utter stillness was broken solely by a faint 
sound of breathing, the respiration of a sleeping child. But 
after some minutes she took sudden alarm, and could not 
refrain from tiptoeing across, to peep behind the curtain. 
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Serge Mouret lay on the edge of the enormous bed, to all 
appearances asleep, his head resting on an arm folded under 
on the pillow. During his illness, his hair had grown long; 
his cheeks were now bearded. He was very pale, his eyes, 
sunken in blue sockets, his lips bloodless. He had the charm 
of a convalescent girl. 

With great tenderness, Albine was about to let the 
curtain fall back into position, when he spoke, in a very 
low voice. “I am not asleep,” he murmured. But he did not 
stir. He remained exactly as he was, his head resting on his 
arm, as if overcome with a pleasant tiredness. Slowly, his 
eyes opened. The soft breath from his parted lips stirred the 
fair down on his uncovered hand. 

j “I could hear you,” he whispered again. “You walked so 
softly.” 

He addressed her tenderly, with ‘thou’, as intimate 
friends — and lovers — do, and the fact that he had slipped 
into this mode of speech filled her with great pleasure. She 
went across to him and squatted down beside the bed, to 
bring her face on a level with his. 

“How do you feel?” she asked him, and found new 
pleasure in the lovely sound of the ‘thou’ which she herself, 
pronounced for the first time. “Why, you are cured now,” 
she ran on. “Do you know that when I heard the terrible 
news that you were ill and delirious and had a frightful 
fever and even if you recovered it might rob you of your 
reason, I cried all the way home . . . How I kissed your 
Uncle Pascal when he brought you here to get better 1” 

She tucked him in, all motherly. 

“You know, those sun-scorched rocks down in Artaud, 
they are no good for you. You need fresh vegetation, fresh 
air and peace . . . Doctor Pascal has not told a soul that you 
are hidden here. That is a secret between him and those 
who love you. He thought it was the end of you . . . Don’t 
fear, nobody will disturb us. Other people get reports of 
your condition without knowing where you are. Even the 
doctor is not coming back again. From now on, I am your 
doctor . . . Apparently, it’s no more medicine for you. What 
you need is affection, see?” 

, One might have said that he did not hear her, his mind 
was still vacant. As without moving his head he probed 



every corner of die room with his eyes,, she concluded that 
he was getting worried about where he was. 

"This is my room,” she said. “I have given it to you. It’s 
a lovely room, isn’t it? I furnished it with the nicest things 
Ixould find in the barn. Then I made these calico curtains 
so the daylight would not blind me . . . And there’s abso- 
lutely no need for you to worry your head about it. I sleep 
upstairs, now. There are still three or four other empty 
rooms.’!. 

Yet he was still uneasy. “Are you alone?” he asked. 

“I am, Why do you ask?” _ . 

He, made no reply, merely said, rather anxiously; ‘‘I 
dreamt . . .1 am always dreaming ... I hear bells. That is 
what tires me.” Then, after a short silence, added: “Go and . 
shut the door. Bolt it. I tvant you to be alone, quite alone.” 

When she came back, bringing a chair, and sat down 
beside him, he was as pleased as a child, and kept saying: 
"Now, no one will come in, will they? I shan’t hear those 
bells any more . . . Now, when you talk to me, that rests 
me.” . . 

“Are you thirsty?” she asked him. 

' He nodded. He stared at her hands with ,an air of . 
surprise, obviously so delighted to see them that she' held 
one out to him with a smile, and laid it beside his pillow. 
He slipped his head sideways till his cheek rested on the : 
fresh dainty fingers. Then, with a fragile laugh, he said: 
"Oh, how soft, just like silk! It seems to breathe fresh air 
through ray hair . . . Don’t take it away. Please I ” 

There was a lengthy silence. 

They looked into each other’s eyes with great friendli- 
ness. She could clearly see herself reflected in her patient’s 
vacant glance. He seemed to be listening to something 
undefined which the fresh little hand whispered to him. 

“It’s so good, your hand is,” he said. "You cannot 
imagine what good it does me ... It seems to enter my very 
heart, get right inside me and take out of me the pains in 
ray limbs. It caresses the whole of me, it eases me, it healk.” ' 

He rubbed his cheek softly, roused from his torpor as if 
new life had been put into him. 

Promise,, he said, “promise you won’t give me hasty 
things to drink or torment me with all manner of medicine? 
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But then it was Albine’s turn to be anxious. She had to 
discover whether he was really hers, absolutely. She asked 
him questions, bringing him back to the confused memories 
he had just tried to recover. But he now recalled nothing, he 
was J;ruly back in a state of radiant childhood. He felt 
he had been born but yesterday. 

“You see, I am.not strong yet. My earliest memory is of 
being in a bed which burned every inch of my body. My 
head tossed about on the pillow as if it were- a brazier. My 
feet grew sore, I chafed them together so ... I tell you, I 
really must have been very ill. I had the impression my body 
was being changed, everything removed and repaired, just 
as when a piece of machinery breaks down ...” 

The image made him laugh again. Then he resumed: 
“I shall be quite reconditioned. Being ill has jolly well over- 
hauled me . . . But what was that you were asking me? No, 
there was nobody svith me. Nor was there anything beyond. 
At least, I saw nothing ... I suffered all by myself, deep 
in a black hole. Nobody, nobody there. I am your boy? 
Buttvill you have me? You can teach me to walk! You are 
the only person I see, now. I don’t want anything that is 
not you. I tell you, I simply can’t remember. I came, you 
took charge of me, that is all.” And then, reassured, 
wheedling, he added; “Now your hand is quite warm, it is 
as good to feel aj the sunlight . . . Now we won’t talk any 
more. I am getting hot again.” 

A tremulous silence filtered down from the blue ceiling 
and filled that enormous room. The spirit-lamp had gone 
out, the vapour from the spout of the kettle had ceased. 
Together on the same pillow, Albine and Serge gazed into 
the long calico curtains which hid the ivindows. Serge’s eyes 
were drawn, to them, white source of light. He bathed in 
it, contented, for it was daylight thinned down to suit his 
convalescent weakness. Beyond a yellower corner of the 
calico he could guess at the sunshine, and that was enough 
to do him good. From afar he could hear the rustle of masses 
of foliage and on the window to his right fell the greenish 
shadow of a high-up branch. The clear outline filled him 
with disturbing dreams of the forest which he felt so near. 

“Would you like me to open the curtains?” asked Albine, 
suddenly, prompted by his fi,xed stare at them. 
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“No, no,” he replied, hastily. 

“It is a lovely day. You would have some sunshine. And 
see the trees.” 

No, no, please not. . .1 want nothing beyond this room. 
Even that one branch I can see makes me feel tired, with its 
constant moving and growing, as if it were alive . . . Leave 
your hand under my head, I am going to sleep. Everything 
white . . . How wonderful . . .” 

And he did indeed fall to sleep, like an infant, with 
Albine watching over him, breathing over him, bringing 
freshness to his slumbers. 


CHAPTER TWO 

The following morning the good weather ended, and it 
rained. Feverish again. Serge had a bad day. He stared in 
distress at the curtains, from which there now came only a 
cavernous light, ashen grey, forbidding. No longer could he 
sense the sunlight. Instead, he sought out every source of 
the shade which had frightened him, that tall branch of tlie 
tree which, as it was now, lost in the hazy soupiness of the 
downpour, began to seem to sweep the whole forest away 
with it. As evening approached, he became delirious and 
through sobs assured Albine that the sun had died, he < ould 
hear the sky and the whole countryside weeping o\cr the 
mortal remains, and she had to console him like a child, 
promise him the sun, persuade him that it would return, 
that she would give it back to him. But he was also smitten 
with grief for the plants. All the seed, he muttered, all the 
seed under the soil, awaiting the light, suffering so, all the 
seed had nightinares, all the seed dreamt that it s\'as fighting 
its way up a long underground slope, frustrated by collapses 
of the ceiling of the tunnel, struggling madly to reach the 
sunlight again. And he began to whimper in a very low 
voice, telling her that winter was a disease of the earth, and 
he would die together with it, if spring did not cure ther: 
both together. 
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' i For three days on' end the weather was frightful. 
Torrents fell on the trees, it sounded as if somewhere in the 
offing a river had burst its banks. Gusts of wind beat 
periodically, against the windows, like enormous waves of 
a flood; Serge had insisted on Albine closing all the shutters. 
With the lamp lighted, he was: freed from that funereal 
atmosphere cast by the dimming curtains, no longer felt the 
grey of the skies thi'usting in every tiny crevice and flowing 
towards him, like gravediggers’ soil tvhich would cover him. 
He relaxed now, lying with shrunken arms, pale counte- 
nance, feebler than before, in tune with the growing, debility 
of. the outer world. At times, when inky-black clouds swept 
over the house, the contorted trees groaning and the herbage 
laid., flat like the hair of a drowned ghl trailing in the 
water, he, collapsed. He fell so lotv that he scarcely breathed 
at all, vanishing from this life, stricken down by the tempest. 
Then, the moment there was a break in the clouds, at the 
first patch of blue amid the greyness, he could breathe agairi. 

, and enjoy the peace of the rain-svashed foliage, the white- 
gleaming paths, the fields gulping the water to the last drop. 
Now it was Albine who longed for the sunshine. Twenty 
times in the day she went to the landing window to con the 
skies, overjoyed by the tiniest hint of the sky lifting, 
depressed again by any darker cloud which would threaten 
to kill her cherished convalescent. She spoke of sending for 
Doctor Pascal. But Serge was against anybody coming. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “tomorrow the sun will shine on 
the curtains and I shall be well.” 

One evening, svhen he was worse than usual, Albine 
gave him her hand, for him to rest' his cheek .against. But 
when that no longer eased him, she shed anxious . tears, 
seeing herself so impotent. Since he had sunk back into this' 
winter depression she no longer felt herself strong enough 
by herself to draw him out of the nightmare through which 
he was struggling. She needed the spring as ally. She 
herself drooped,- her arms chilled, her breathing short, 
unable any longer to infuse life into her. For hours she 
wandered about the big room in misery. When she passed 
the mirror, she saw a sombre figure, and found herself ugly. 

Then came the morning when, remaking his pillows , 
and- afraid again to try the broken charm of her hands, she 
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thought she caught on Serge’s lips that smile of the first 
day as her fingers accidentally happened to touch his neck 
behind. 

"Open the shutters,” he whispered. ' 

She thought he was still delirious. An hour previously, 
all she had seen from the landing was a sky in mourning. 

“Try to sleep,” she said sadly. “I do promise, I will 
waken you at the first ray of sunshine . . . Sleep on, the sun 
has not come yet.’’ 

"But yes, it has, I feel it,” he replied, “the sun is here, 
open the shutters.” 


CHAPTER THREE 

I T was quite true, the sun was there. When Albine opened 
the shutters, beyond her big curtains, the good yellow glow 
again warmed a corner of the pale hangings. But what made 
Serge sit up in bed was once again seeing the shadow of that 
branch, for that limb of a tree declared his return to life. 
To him, this greenish patch, which quivered sensitively at 
the slightest breath of air, summed up the whole country- 
side restored, with its greenery, its waters, its vast circle of 
hills. It no longer upset him. He followed its every motion 
greedily, for he needed the vigour of the sap of which it was 
so eloquent. And there was Albine, supporting'him in her 
arras and so happy, crying: “Darling Serge, darling, the 
winter is oyer . . . We are saved.” 

He' lay down again, but already there was a light in, his 
eyes and his voice was firmer. 

“Tomorrow," he said, "I shall be very strong . . . Now 
draw the curtains back. I want to see it all.” 

The next day, however, he was overcome with childish 
fear, and absolutely refused to have the windows wide open. 
I-Ie murmured: “In a little while, later.” He was still 
anxious, full of the uneasiness which that first burst of light 
had brought his eyes. Evening was there before he had made 



up his mind to face the sunshine again. He stayed all day 
with his face turned to the curtains, on the transparency "of 
the curtain following the pallor of- morning, the fire of mid- 
day, the violet shades of evening, all the colours and all the 
emotions of heaven. It was all painted there, even the 
shudder, which a bird’s beating wings lent the warm air, yes, 
even the delights of the scents were there, quivering on a 
ray of light.' Beyond that veil,' beyond that moving dream 
of the powerful outdoor life, be could hear springtide 
rising. There were moments when it even choked him as 
despite the obstacle of the curtains earth’s floiv of neiv blood 
reached him too brusquely. 

, The' folloiving morning, he was still asleep when, think- 
ing to speed up his cure, Albine cried : “Serge ! Serge ! Here 
is the sunl” and, drawing back the curtains, swiftly flung, 
the windows wide. Gasping and weak, he brought himself to 
his knees on his bed, his hands pressed to his chest to prevent 
his heart from bursting. 

Opposite him was the vast sky, blue from horizon- to 
horizon, nothing but infinite blueness, and in this he 
cleansed himself of pain, yielding himself up to it, as if- 
gently cradled by it; and from it now he thirstily drank 
in gentleness, purity and youth. But now the branch of 
rvhich he had seen the shadoiv, growing past the rvindow, 
stained the ocean of blue with its vigorous foliage, and this' 
proved too violent an influx of vitality for so sensitive and 
weak a patient, for whom even the distant swallows in their 
flight seemed to mar the beauty of heaven. He was in the 
throes of rebirth, and uttered involuntary little cries when- 
the brilliant light lapped him about and floods of warni air 
pressed against him and he felt itall pour over him and into 
him, as if life had swallowed up his whole being. He thrust 
out his hands, then fell back to the pillows in a faint. 

But what a happy day that had been, what a moving 
day. The sun had entered the room from the right of the 
window, far from the alcove, and all day long Serge had 
watched it creep sloivly fonvard. He saw it draw close to 
him, golden yellow, smoothing the lines of the ancient 
chairs, playing in corners, sometimes slipping across the 
floor, like a roll of cloth unfolding, a slow, confident pro- 
gression, as a beloved mistress comes. It stretched its fair 
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limbs till it had gradually pulsated as far as the alcove itself, 
came up to him with a voluptuous lingering which raised 
to frenzy the desire to possess it, till at last, towards two 
o’clock, the field of sunlight left the last armchair behind, 
crept over the counterpane, to spread across the bed, like 
long hair unknotted. Serge let the ardent caress of those 
rays caress his shrunken arms. He half-closed his eyes, as he 
felt kisses of fire run from finger to finger. He lay in a bath 
of light as if the glowing orb held him alone in its embrace. 
And then, Albine being then at his side, bending over him, 
smiling, he stammered: “No, no! Leave me alone now!” 
His eyes were closed. “Do not hold me so fiercely,” he 
babbled on, “however can you hold the whole of me so 
easily, so completely, in your arms?” 

The sun then slithered away off the bed again and with 
the same languorous pace moved towards the other side, 
when Serge saw it turn yet again, to creep first on to one 
chair*, then another, and he was all regret that he had not 
held it back, clutched close to his own bosom. Albine was 
still fast at the bedside. She had slipped an arm under his 
neck. Together they saw the sky slowly grow paler and paler. 
At moments the tremendous shudder of a sudden surge of 
emotion seemed to drain it of blood, and in this changing 
scene. Serge’s own languorousness found more and more 
satisfaction, discovering. fine shades which he had never 
before imagined could be there. It was not blue at all, it tvas 
a pinkish blue, a violet blue, a yellow blue, it tvas living 
flesh, it was a vast immaculate nudity which at a mere 
breath palpitated like a^woman’s breast. At every new glance 
the 'distant vision offered new surprises, unknown angles of 
the firmament, subtle smiles, delightful rotundities, fine 
muslins which in the depths of the paradise there before' 
him concealed the magnificent and massive bodies of 
goddesses. He too had now taken flight, his limbs incor- 
poreal from pain, and was wafted into the midst of that 
fugitive silk, lost in that innocent down of blueness, his 
feelings borne weightless above his faint flesh. The sun was 
sinking, -the blue melted away into pure gold, the living 
"flesh of the heavens turned to paler gold, slowly to fade away 
into all the shades of shadow. Not a cloud marred that 
unobtrusiveness of a virgin at her bedside in an undressing 
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which showed, but a single ray of inodesty on the far oif 
skyline. And the great heavens were' asleep. 

“Darling boy I ” whispered Albine, as she gazed down at 
Serge, who had fallen asleep on her bosom, together with 


the sky. ,, , 

She tucked him in. she closed the nundotvs. But, the next 
day, as soon as day broke, they were open again. He could 
not live without the sun. He gathered new strength, he grew 
hardened to the gusts of wind which snatched at the alcove 
curtains. Even that blueness, that eternal blueness began 
to seem dim to him. He was tired of being a swan, a white-., 
ness, tired of floating endlessly on the clear waters of the 
lake of heaven. He found himself actually longing for a 
flight of black clouds, a rock-fall of cloud tvhich would 
break the monotony of that immense purity. ■ 

As his health returned to him, he began to feel the need 
for stronger sensations. Now, he passed whole hours watch- 
ing the green branch. He would have liked to .see it grow 
larger, to see it actually expanding, to thrust its twigs right 
into his own bed. It fell short of what he desired, it merely 
e.xacerbated his desires, speaking to him of trees whose 
voices he could hear, but whose summit he had never 
glimpsed. There was an intimate whisper of foliage^ a ■ 
babble of running waters, the murmur of wings beating, 
then high-pitched, long-drawn-out, vibrant voices, all ' 
together, 

“If I could but get you out of bed,” said Albine, "you 
could sit by the window . . , You would see the lovely 
garden." 


Pie closed his eyes, murmuring; “But I do see-it, I hear 
it ... I know where the trees are, tvhere the wai;ersi and 
where the violets grow.” Then, again: “Only I ^6 not see it ' 
very well, I see it without any light ... I shaKl have to be 
very strong to go to the window." / ‘ , 

Other times, when she thought he had gone to sleep, she’ 
would vanish for houis, and when she .i-eturned, always 
tonnd_ his eyes a-gleam with curiosity, .burning with 
impatience. ^ ° 

■ “Where have you been?” he would ask. And he would 
^ip her arms, smell at ..her skirts,. 'her bodice, her 



“You smell of so many good things . . . Tell me, do. have 
you been walking, over grass lawns?” 

She laughed and held up for him to see her boots, v/ct 
with the dew. 

“You’ve come straight from the garden, straight from it,” 
he repeated, rapturously. “I knew as much. When you came 
in, you looked just like a big flower . . , You bring me the 
whole garden in your frock.” 

He kept her beside him, smelling her as if she were her- 
self a bunch of flowers. There were times when she came in 
with scraps of bramble, or leaves, or twigs sticking to her 
garments. He would then take these fragments of the life 
burgeoning without and hide them under his pillow, as if 
they were talismans. One day she brought him a bunch of 
roses, and he was so moved that tears streamed from his eyes. 
He kissed the flowers, lay them in bed beside him, hugged 
them to him. But when they faded, that hurt him so that he 
forbade Albine ever to gather him roses again. He would 
rather, he said, have her. She was just as fresh, just as 
redolent of sweet odours, and she would not fade, the sweet 
fragrance of her hands and her hair and her checks never 
left her. In the end he himself sent her out into tlie 
garden, with an injunction not to return for a whole 
hour. 

“Do see, understand!” he pleaded. “Like that, I 
sunshine, I have fresh air, and I have roses too, to nil 
tomorrow.” 

Often when he saw her re-enter the room, out of hie.uh, 
he plied her with questions. Which walk did die follow 
Did she go in deep under the trees, or did she inei( Iv sl-ui 
the edge of the meads? Had she seen any m sts," W hen h.ul 
she sat? Behind a wild rose? Under an oak - In the sli,ule 
a group of aspens? But whenever in response ,she oied to 
explain the garden to him, he lay his htmd on hei lin.s, 
“No, no, silence!” he would whisper, "Wv nn''i,iKe, 1 <lo 
not want to know . ... I wmuld rather see for in' ^ a 

In such moments he just sank l).ack into i .e du\un he 
always fondled, the thought of all that gieen ciou th that he 
felt in close proximity, only two paces from h:. ', l or davsos ,, 
end he lived merely by that dream. In the ^ "■,v\;t or 

life there, he said, he had visualized the y.'o 
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But as he recovered strength, his dream was clouded by the 
spate of warm blood which now flooded his being. He had 
ever greater vacillations. He could no longer say whether 
the trees were to the right, the waters flowed at the far end, 

- or even whether or not the great rocks were piled just under 
the windows of the house. He would mutter to himself, in 
debate about it all. On the slightest clues he would build up 
marvellous lay-outs, which the song of a bird, the snap of- a - 
branch, the scent of a flower would then make him reshape, 
here to plant an enormous lilac, there instead of lawns to 
lay flower-beds. He was constantly plotting new gardens, to 
Albino’s intense delight. And whenever she caught him at 
it she would laugh uproariously and cry: “But no, it’s not a 
bit like that, I do assure you. You just cannot imagine it. It 
is lovelier than the loveliest thing you ever saw . . . But don’t 
put yourself out, trying to picture it. It is my garden, 
and I shall give it to you. Don’t worry, it won’t run 
away," 

; Having once known fear of the light. Serge was in a state 

- of considerable agitation when he was at last strong enough 
to lean his elbows on the window-sill. Evening after evening 
he spoke of doing this ‘tomon-ow’, but when Albine entered 
tire room and in cheerful tones told him it was break of day, 
and she had scratched her hands making a gap in the hedge 
to bring him all the scent of dawn, he turned over, to face 
the wall. She was at last one morning obliged to take him in 
her arms and half carry him to the window, holding him . 
there, compelling him to look out. 

“Aren’t you a big coward!’’ she cried, with that lovely, 

■ ringing laugh of hers, and waved her hand to the whole " 
sweep of the horizon, repeating with triumph which held so 
many tender promises; “It’s Paradou, Paradou, my dear!” 
And then, speechless. Serge at last looked out. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Facing him, a sea of greenery, to right, to left, every^vhere. 
An ocean, the deep-sea swell of the leaves of ■which reaching 
the skyline, broken by no building, no hint of wall, no dusty 
road. An ocean without a single sail, ocean virginal, sacred, 
in the innocence of solitude, displaying all its untamed 
charm. Here only the sun had the entry, a golden sheet of 
light unrolling over the meads, shooting its vagabond rays 
down the rides, loosing its burning, silken hair to drape the 
trees, and at the springs of fresh water sipping with golden 
lips which imbued every pool with shivers of delight. Under 
this dissemination of conflagration the vast garden lived 
exuberantly, like a wild creature entirely happy, at journey’s 
end the great freedom, from all habitation far, from all duty 
free, such a debauch of foliage, such an overflowing lake of 
herbage, that from one end to the other it constituted a new 
world, lost, drowned in its own overbordering life. Nought 
but green slopes, shrubs burgeoning into flower-like foun- 
tains, piled masses of green, tightly drawn curtains of forest, 
climbing plants so thickly swarming that they cloaked the 
earth, flights of enormous trees, their summits arching over 
it all. 

Indeed, so far here had the tremendous invasion of 
nature’s superabundant seeding gone that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that one could surmise the original lay-out 
of Paradou Park. Immediately opposite, in a sort of vast 
amphitheatre, must have been a sunken garden, though now 
the walls of the fountain pools had collapsed, marble steps 
had fallen away, statuary had largely fallen, prostrate now 
with whitish gleam glimpsed here and there on the over- 
grown lawns. Beyond this, on the far side of a stretch of 
water, was a confusion of orchard groivth, and beyond this a 
lofty wood, dense with purplish undergrowth shot with rays 
of sunshine, a forest turned virginal, its summits shot with 
yellowish greens, pale greens, and all the pungent greens 
gygj* were, billowing on without end. T'o the right, this 
forest climbed’high ground, broke up into copses of conifers, 
died out in meagre scrub, till beyond that the rocks them- 



selves piled iri a tremendous slope, as if a collapsed moun- 
tain, barred -the horizon. Here, out of the soil thrust fierce, 
monstrous growth of twisted trunks frozen in the fierce heat 
like crouching reptiles. Here a thread of silver, with broken 
light in the distance like pearl dust blowing, indicated a 
waterfall, source of; the limpid -waters which lay lazy about 
the garden. Finally, on the left there was a river, flowing in 
through a vast mead, where four separate streams converged 
to make it, with play of light under reeds, among tvillows 
and round larger trees. As far as the eye could reach, patches 
of vegetation added to the freshness of the low-lying ground, 
a • landscape washed in bluish haze, a break of daylight 
■ gradually merging into the greenish blue of the setting sun. 
Paradou Park, with its sunken garden, its forest, its rocks, 
its waters, its meadows, offered the vastness of heaven 
itself. ■ . 

"Paradou," Serge stammered,- spreading wide his. arms, 

, as if to press the whole garden to his own bosom. 

He nearly fell. Albine had to get him to an armchair. 
Once there, he rvas speechless for two hours. Chin on his 
cupped hands, he gazed out. At moments his eyes blinked 
and the colour flooded to his cheeks. He examined it all 
slowly, in absolute amazement. It was too big, too complex, 
too strong. 

Then, with a gesture of utter exhaustion, he held out his 
hands to her and muttered; “I see nothing, I understand 
nothing.” 

She leant on the back of the chair and took his hand, 
compelling him to look again. Half-whispering, she said: 
“It is all ours. Nobody will come in. When you are well, rve 
can go, for rvalks in our garden. We could rvalk there all 
our lives. We shall go where you like . . . Where, do you 
choose?” • • 

Smiling, he whispered: 

Oh, not far. The first day; two steps from the door. 
You can see for yourself ... I should fall . . . When I go,. 
I only want to be just under this tree, here, by the 
window.” . ' ■ 

Softly, she repeated: ' . ' i - 

- “Wouldn’t you like to walk out into the garden itself\? 
You shall see the rose bushes and the enormous flower's 
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which have spread everywhere. They' have even Hlled th( 
old walks with their gi-owth ... Or would you like th( 
orchard, I wonder, where I have to crawl to get in, so ladet 
are the branches with fruit? We shall go farther still, if yot 
feel strong enough. We shall go all the way to the forest 
into its caverns of shade, a long ivay, so far that when nighi 
overtakes us we shall sleep out there ... Or, one morning 
we shall go high up there, on those rocky cliffs. You will sec 
the plants which frighten me. You will see the water-springs, 
where the spray is like rain, and it will be such fun for us to 
let it play over our faces . . . And if you would rather go 
along the hedgerows, beside a stream, we shall have to cross 
to the meadow side. It is so lovely there, in the evening, 
under the willows when the sun goes down. You can lie in 
the deep grass and watch the little green frogs jumping on 
to the reeds.” 

“No, no,” said Serge, “you tire me, 1 do not want to go 
so far ... I shall only go a couple of paces. That will be a 
lot for me.” 

“But even I,” she continued, “even I have not yet been 
able to go everywhere. There are many spots I do not know. 
For all the years I have gone for walks here, I still feel 
unknown nooks all round me, places where the shade must 
be fresher and the grasses softer ... Do you know, I have 
always told myself that in it must be the nook in which I 
should like to spend the rest of my life. It must be some- 
rvhere. I have probably passed close by it, or it may be 
hidden so far away that in all my wanderings here I liave 
never been within reach of it . . . Serge, shall we seek it out, 
you and I, shall we live there?” . 

■ “No, no, please, stop,” the young man stammered. “I do 
not know what you mean. You will kill me.” 

For a few moments she let him weep his alarm off in her 
arms and was heart-broken not to be able to find trords to 

■ soothe him. ' 

“Then is not Paradou so lovely as you dreamed it would 

be?” she asked him, again. 

He freed his face and replied: 

“I really cannot say . . . It was once quite small to me, 
but look, now it is getting bigger and bigger ... Take me 
away, hide me! ” 
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She took him to his bed, soothing him like a child, 
nursing him with falsehood. ' ^ ^ 

' “No, no, of course -not,” she whispered, there s no such 
great garden, it’s all a silly story I told you. Sleep quietly, 
my dear.” ■ 


CHAPTERFIVE 

Every day, while the air was still fresh, she had hiin sit at 
the window. Then he began to attempt a few steps, clinging 
to the furniture. A tinge of pink entered his cheeks and his 
hands lost their waxen appearance. In this stage of recovery, 
however, he ivas overcome with a dimming of his senses 
which reduced him to the vegetative state of a newborn 
creature come into the world but overnight. He was sud- 
denly no more than a plant, his impressions reduced to mere 
awareness of the air which bathed his body. He remained 
in-turned, still too anaemic to make any outward effort, 
seeking only, letting his flesh absorb all its life-giving sap. 
It was a second gestation, a slow development in the warm 
egg of springtime. But when she recalled certain things that 
Doctor Pascal had said, Albine was terrified to see him 
remain like that, a dazed little infant, who knew nothing. 
She had heard the doctor remark that there ivere illnesses 
from which one could recover, but bereft of one’s intelli- 
gence. For hours she would be lost in bewilderment, watch- 
ing over Serge like a mother, contriving to get him to see 
her smile at him, so he should smile back at her. And still 
he did not smile. When she held her hand in front of his 
eyes, he saw nothing, did not notice the shadow of it. He 
would scarcely turn his head even a trifle in the direction 
of the sound, when she spoke to him. She had only one con- 
■solation. He was growing magnificently. He was a bonny 
boy. 

There followed a whole week of tenderest care for him. 
She was patience itself, waiting for him to grow up. Wiien 
at last she observed an occasional hint of response, her mint? 
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was more at rest and she told herself that time would brintr 
manhood back to him. She saw the faint tremors which 
passed over him now, in response to her touch. Then came 
the evening when there was a frail little laugh. 

The following day, having sat him at the window, she 
went down into the garden and there began running, calling 
to him, vanishing under trees, reappearing again, flashing 
through patches of sunlight, all out of breath, clapping her 
hands. At first his eyes just vacillated, he did not even see 
her. But when she began to play hide-and-seek with him, 
making every shrub an ambush from behind which to 
emerge with excited cry, at last his glance did follow the 
white patch of her skirt. And when she came right up to 
him, under the window, her countenance raised to him, he 
suddenly held out his arms and made a gesture as if he 
would try to go to her. She ran indoors to him, and kissed 
him, gloriously proud. 

“Why, you saw' me, you saw me! ” she cried. “You would 
have liked to come into the garden to me, wouldn’t you? 
If only you knew how sad you have made me, these last few' 
days, pretending like that, never seeing me or hearing me.” 

She had the impression that he listened, with a hint of 
pain, straining his neck, the very movement timid, 

“But now you really are better,” she continued. “Why, 
you are strong enough now to come out, when you feel 
ready . . . Why do you never say a word to me now? Have 
you really lost your tongue? Oh, what a monkey! I shall 
have to teach him to speak, you’ll seel ” 

She did indeed start calling out the names of anything 
which he touched. He could only mumble, repeating single 
syllables. He could not say a single word clearly. Neverthe- 
less, she began to walk him about the room, supporting him, 
leadin'’- him from bed to window, a tremendous journey. 
Two o°r three times, on the way, he nearly fell, making her 
lauo-h One day he just sat down on the floor, and she had 
enormous difficulty getting him up again. Next,_ she made 
him undertake a round of the whole room, sitting him 
down first on the settee, then on one armchair after another, 
on all the chairs, all round this little world of his, and that 
wok a Uod hour. At last, he could risk a few paces by him- 
self. She would stand in front of him, arms wide spread. 
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then draw back, calling to him; to get him to cross the room : 
to reach her supporting arms. When he sulked,' and, ref used 
to walk, she would take the comb from her hair and hold it . 
out to him like a toy. He would then go forward, to take it 
from her, then for hours be quiet in a corner, playing with 
it, using it to scratch gently at his hands. 

■ One morning, however, she found ,him already out of 
bed. He had even contrived to open one of the shutters. He 
was trying to walk, without leaning on any furniture. 

“Just look at him. the rogue,” she cried. "Tomorrow, 
he'll be jumping out of the window, if we let him . . . So we 
are really strong now, are we?" 

Serge's response was a childlike laugh, for his limbs had 
regained the hcaltli of early boyhood, without his mind 
awakening in concert with them. He spent whole, afternoons 
looking out at the park, with the blank expression of an 
infant which only sees whiteness and to tvhich sounds are 
but so many modulations of the air. He still had all the 
unknowingness of a child, was still so innocent that he 
could not even distinguish between Albine’s frock and the, 
upholstery of the old armchairs. He still stared in open-eyed 
wonder, uncomprehending, his gestures devoid of purpose. 

It was the early stage of a purely instinctive existence, quite 
, without any sense of what his suiTOundings really meant. 
The man in him was not yet reborn. 

“Very well, then,” murmured Albine, "be an animal. We 
shall see.” And, removing her comb, she offered it to him. 
"Want my comb?” she asked him. “Then come and get it.” 

But \yhen, u-eading backwards, she had got him out of • 
the room, she slipped her arm round his waist and held him 
up at every step. She put her comb back into place . now, 
and engaged his attention by tickling his neck with the tip 
of a lock of her own hair. In this w.ay also she hid from him 
realization that he was going downstairs. But when she had , 
got him down, before she could open the door, he was sud- 
denly stricken with fear in the darkness of the hall. 

"But look!" she cried, flinging the door wide open, to 
bring him sudden dawn, a curtain of shadow ripped aside, 
revealing the light of day in all its early delight, the park 
far flung, open before them in its green clarity, fresh and 
transparent as, the waters of a spring. Delighted by it all, he , 
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remained on the threshold, full of a hesitant lonainfr to 
essay one foot before the other in that lake of light. ° 

“Anyone would think you were afraid of gettino- your 
feet wet,” said Albine. “Get away with you, the ground’s dry 
enough.” ^ 

He then hazarded a step and seemed astonished by the 
soft resistance of the sand. This first contact with the earth 
was like a shock to his body, an upsurge of life into him 
which made him rear erect, Rowing taller, breathing deep. 

“Come, come,” cried Albine, “courage! You know you 
■ promised me you would take five steps. We are going just 
up to that mulberry, which is under your tvindow . . . There, 
you may rest.” 

It took them quarter of an hour to cover those five steps. 
At every effort he paused, as if the movement had torn from 
the ground the roots which kept him there. The young girl, 
^gg^ng him on, with a laugh, said: “Why, you’re just like a 
tree trying to walk.” 

She got his back up against the mulberry. He stood 
under the shower of sunlight, dripping freely from the 
branches above him. Then, leaving him, she raced away 
from him, quickly telling him not to move. His arms hang- 
ing limp, he turned his face slowly, till he was gazing into 
the park. This was childhood. The pale verdure was 
drowned in a milk of adolescence, bathed in a golden gloAV. 
The trees were still childlike, the flowers had the bodies of 
babies, their eyes innocently blue, lovely and wide to the 
-world. Under every single leaf one saw exquisite new life. 

Serge halted at the yellow tunnel made by a large broad 
walk cutting into the dense mass of foliage. At the far end, 
to the east, meadows drowned in gold seemed like the field 
of light on which the sun made its first descent to earth, 
wafting new morning to open this alley too, when it would 
come all the way to him. He felt the approach as a warm 
breath, at first very faint, scarcely stirring his skin, then little 
by little o-athering strength till it was so fierce that it made 
him tremble all through. He revelled in that coming, ever 
more precise to the senses, bringing the healthy acidity of the 
open air, laying on his lips its feast of sugared aromatics, 
acidulous fruits, milky woods. His nostrils breathed in that 
approach, with the scents it gathered on its course, the smell 
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of the soil, the smell of shady woods,' the smell of hot herbs, 
the smells of living animals, all together a bouquet of scents 
of such violence that.it made him quite dizzy. He could hear 
its approach, with the light flying of birds swooping close 
to the greensward, drawing the whole garden from its 
silence, lending whatever it touched a voice, till the music 
of inanimate things and living creatures resonated together 
in his ears. He saw its approach, at the far end of the ride, 
out of, those gold-drenched meads, the air pink, so joyous 
that it lighted the road with a smile in a distance vast as a 
corner of day itself, in a few onward leaps becoming the ' 
very glory of the sun. Thus the morning, came surging in 
waves all round the mulberry against which Serge was lean- 
ing, and in this childhood of the morning he was born anew. 

“Serge! Se-erge!” he heard Albine calling from some- 
where unknown beyond the tall flower thickets of the 
sunken garden. “Do not be afraid! I am here! ” 

But Serge ivas not afraid. In this sunshine, this pure bath 
of light which poured over him, he was coming to life. He 
was being born at twenty-five, his senses suddenly awakened, 
enraptured by the open sky, the happy soil, the marvel of 
the landscape spread out all round him. This garden, un- 
known to him the day before, was of astonishing satisfaction. 
Everything went to fill it with ecstasy, even the blades of 
grass and pebbles of the walks, even the breathing of the life 
which he could not see,yetfelton his cheeks. His whole being ■ 
entered into possession of this ebrner of nature, his limbs 
enfolded about it, his lips drank it in, his nostrils imbibed 
it, he bore it away in his cars and it was hidden in 
the depths of his eyes. It was his. The roses of the garden, the 
tall tree summits of the woods, the ringing rocks at the 
spring and the waterfall, the meadows where the sun planted 
its ears of light> were all his. And he closed his eyes, yielding 
himself up to the voluptuous enjoyment of slowly opening 
them again, to be dazzled by a repetition of his own re- 
awakening. 

“Oh, those birds,” cried Albine, running up to him, 
pouting, “they’ve eaten all the strawberries. Look, I could 
only find these two.” But then, still some paces away from 
him, she stopped short, staring at him in rapturous astonish- 
ment, and smitten at heart. ' But how handsome you are! ” 
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she cried, and then, drawing closer, again paused, submcrg- 
ing herself in him, and w'hispered: “I never saw you before.” 

There was no doubt, he had grown up. His clothes loose- 
fitting, he stood very erect, still very thin, of slender build 
too, yet full-shouldered and deep of chest. His white-skinned 
neck was now deeply tanned at the nape. He looked freely 
about him, his head held a little back, and on his features 
were written health, strength, power. He was unsmiling, his 
face in a state of repose, the lips solemn yet gentle, his 
cheeks firm. His nose was prominent and he had very bright 
grey, dominating eyes. His hair, grown long, a thick head 
of it, fell to his shoulders in raven curls. His beard was thin 
and rightly curled away from lips and chin, revealed the 
whiteness of the skin beneath. 

“You are lovely, lovely,” Albine repeated, slowly, crouch- 
ing in front of him and looking up most tenderly. “But why 
are you cross with me even now? Why do you say nothing?” 

He did not reply, but just stood, his eyes gazing afar off, 
so that he did not even see the child at his feet. And when 
he did speak, he -was alone. He addressed the sunlight. “How 
good this light isl” he breathed. 

One could have thought the words a mere vibration of 
the sun. They left his lips scarcely more than a w’hisper, like, 
a musical breath, a tremor of warmth and life. For some days 
now, Albine had not once heard his voice. She found it as 
changed as he himself was. It seemed to her to spread 
throughout Paradou more softly than the song of the birds, 
more imperious than the winds that bent the branches of the 
trees. It was a regal, commanding voice. The whole garden 
heard it, though it was but breathed, and the whole garden 
shivered with the delight that it brought. 

“But speak to me,” Albine begged him. “You never spoke 
to me like that. Up there in your room, before you lost your 
voice, you used to chatter just like a child . . . How can it be 
that your voice is no longer recognizable? Just now it seemed 
to me that your voice came from the trees, from the whole 
garden, one of those deep sighs which so upset me in the 
nights before you came here ...Shi See how silent every- 
thing has become— waiting to hear you speak again.” 

But he continued to remain utterly indifferent to her 
presence. And then she became more loving. 
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“But no, don’t speak, if you find it tiring. Sit here, beside 
me. We can talk, stay' here on' this grassy bank, till the sun • 
goes down . . . And do look, I have two strawberries here for 
you. It was such a trouble, finding them,_ naughty! The birds 
eat them all. Look, one for. you, both, if. you like. Or shall 
we share them both, you and I? Yoii will say thank-you to 
, me, I shall hear you." . ' ; ■ 

. • - He would, not sit down, he rejected the strawberries, and 
scornfully, Aibine threw them away! She herself would not 
utter a word, now. She would rather he ■were ill, as during 
the first few days,' when she lent her hand for pillow and 
felt him come back to life under her very breath. She cursed, 
the health which now made him stand so erect there in the 
glow, like a supercilious young, god. Was he then going to 

■ be so, forever now, and never vouchsafe her a glance? Was 
he never to gain still greater health, till he might see her. 
and love her? To think that she had dreamt she would again. 

. be his real doctor, by the mere power instinct in her two 
small hands achieve the recovery of this second youth of his! 
She could see only too clearly that deep in his grey eyes a 

■ fire was lacking. There was a deathly pallor in his handsome 
. face, he was like that statuary in the sunken garden, col- 
lapsed and overgrown with nettles. So, rising to her . feet, 
she went to, him and again lay her arm about his waist and 
breathed on his neck, to bring new life to him. But oh this . 
occasion Serge was not even physically aware of that breath 
which stirred his silky beard. And then the sun had passed, 
and it was time to go in. Once indoors, Aibine' dissolved' 

. into tears. 

From that morning, however, the convalescent took a 
short -walk in the garden every day. He came to venturing 
beyond the mulberry, to going as far as the edge of the . 
terrace, reaching the broad broken steps svhich once had led . 
. to the sunken garden. He grew hardened to the open air. 

• Every sun bath brought him out more. A young sweet chest- 
nut, sprouted from a nut fallen between, two pillars of the 
balustrade, spread the fans of its foliage and burst in ' 
resinous buds wuth less vigour than. 'Serge now displayed. 
The day even came when he tried to go down the steps. 
That, however, proved'beyond his strength, and she found 
. him sitting on one of the stones, among the feverdew which 
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had sprung up m the crevices between the flags. Belo^v• them 
,to the left, his eye had been caught by a veritable coppice of 
roses run wild. It was his dream to reach that point 

‘‘Wait a while yet," said Albine. ‘‘The scent of ^1 those 
roses is too strong for you. I can never sit under them myself 
without feeling all my strength go. They go to my head. I 
feel I have to cry . . . All right then, I will take you there, 
under the roses, and cry there. You make me very unhappy.” 


CHAPTER SIX 

One morning she was at last able to help him to the very 
bottom of the steps. With her foot she cut a path in the 
herbage for him to follow, treading down the dog-rose briars 
which barred the lower steps with their lissom arms. Then, 
at slow pace, they went to the rose garden. It was now a 
complete wood of them, dense groups of bush and tree-roses, 
bosky with foliage as voluminous as that of tall trees, roses 
blooming on shrubs, thickets of them as impenetrable as 
scrub oak. Once there had here been the most lovely collec- 
tion of species roses that one could see, but ever since the 
garden was abandoned it had run wild, turning to virgin 
forest, a dense scrub of roses invading the paths, with a thick 
tangle of suckers so mingling the varieties together that roses 
of all scents and colours seemed to blossom on thesameroots. 
Climbing roses formed a thick carpet, ramblers, thrusting 
up clouds of their green, clung to other species like voracious 
ivy, and as the wind stirred them their petals showered 
down like coloured rain. Throughout this wood, natural 
paths had formed, some narrow, some broad, lovelv covered- 
in rides, where one could walk in fragrant shade. There 
were cross-roads in this rose world, broad clearings. One 
moved cradled among tiny red roses and one walked between 
walls covered with tiny yellow roses. There were patches of 
sunlight gleaming like green silk shot with light, and shady 
corners like discreet alcoves. It was one long lovers’ path, . 



it was a bouquet oE flowers warm from a woman's bosom. 
The blossoms had their own whispering voices. The bushes, 
were full o£ nests of song. 

“We must take care not to lose our way,’’ said Albine, as 
they entered the w'ood. “Once, I did get lost here. The sun 
had set by the time. I had got free from these roses. They • 
clung to my skirt and hampered every step.’’ 

They had, however, not been walking more than a very/, 
few minutes, when, broken with fatigue, Serge w’ished to sit 
down. He inimediately stretched out and fell into a deep 
sleep. Sitting at his side, Albine was pensive. They were at 
the point where the path came out on, to a clearing. The 
path ran on a long way, barred with rays of sunlight, and at 
the far end a narrow circle of blueness showed where it 
finally came out on the open sky. Other small paths plunged 
some distance into the impassable verdure. The clearing 
was formed by large roses, one above another, a tvall of 
them rising in a profusion of branches, a tangle of spiny 
creepers fastened high up by their serried thorns, forming a 
tenting above them, from bush to bush. Through this tissue 
of roses, it ivas only through narrotv channels, slashed like 
fine lace, that touches of daylight passed, an, open-work of 
azure through which day came in the form of intangible sun: 
dust. And from the vaulting hung branches like chandeliers, . 
huge tufts of foliage dangling by slender green stems, arm- 
fuls of flowers reaching the ground from a rent in the ceiling 
and dragging there like torn curtains. 

Albine all this time watched Serge sleep. She had 
hitherto never seen him so exhausted, his fingers out- ■ 
stretched on the grass, his features lifeless. He seemed so 
dead that she thought she would be able to implant a kiss 
on his cheek without him feeling it. Sad and despairing, she 
idly plucked petals from blooms within reach. One enor- 
mous bunch was dangling just above her head, actually 
touching her hair, mingling its blossoms with her own 
knotted locks, laying them on her neck, draping her 
shoulders with a wrap of roses. Higher, at the touch of her 
fingers, the flowers rained large, soft petals of miraculous 
roundness, and the faintly blushing purity of virginal 
bi easts. Like a sudden fall of living snotv, the petals already 
concealed her feet, crossed in the long grass. They rose to 
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her knees, covering her skirt, immersing her to the waist, 
while three petals, slipping away and falling past her bodice 
into the valley of her bosom seemed to reveal three points 
of her exquisite nakedness. 

“Ah!” she cried, “the lazy boy!” 

It was too much, she felt, and she scooped up a couple of 
handfuls of petals and flung them at Serge’s face, to waken 
him. 

Still heavy with sleep, he sat up, blinking, with rose 
petals in his eyes and on his lips. She had to laugh. Bending 
■ down, she gave him hearty, heartfelt kisses. Erst one between 
the eyes, then one on his lips. At the same time, she blew% to 
drive the petals away, but they clung to his lips, and she 
then laughed more loudly still, finding this loving contact 
amid flowers ever so funny. 

Slowly, he drew himself up, and -stared at her, all 
astonishment, apparently quite startled to see her there. 

"Who are you.^" he demanded, “where have you come 
from? What are you doing, here with me?” 

Still smiling, overjoyed to see him awakened at long last, 
she still smiled. Then only did he seem to rememher things, 
and, with a gesture of contentment and confidence, resumed: 
“I know, you are my love, you come of ray flesh, you are 
waiting for me to take you into my arms, so we may be one 
again ... I was dreaming of you. You were in rny bosom and 
I gave you of my blood, my muscles, my bones. I suffered 
nothing. You took half my heart, so softly that I found that 
sharing it with you the greatest pleasure. I sought of my best 
and finest to give to you. Even had you taken it all, I would 
but have said thank-you . . . And when you emerged from 
me, I awakened. You came out of my eyes and ray lips, I felt 
it quite clearly. You were so warm, so fragrant, so caressing 
that it was the very tremor of your flesh that made me 

sit up.” , . , „ , . 

Ecstatically, Albine listened to what he said. So at last he 
saiv her, at last his birth was complete, at last he had begun 
to o-et well again. Reaching out her hands to him, she begged 
him to go on. 

“However was I able to live without you? he mur- 
mured “I did not really live at all, that is how I was like a 
sleeping animal ... But now you are mine. You are but 
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lovely moistness, exposing beauties which modesty had hid 
crevices of the body not usually shown, of silken softness! 
with faint blue transparency of minute capillaries. The 
laughing rose life expanded to the full, pink whiteness with 
subtle tinge of the fine red brush, the snow of a virgin foot 
trying the waters of the spring, pale rose, more discreet than 
the fiery whiteness of the knee half seen, or the flash of 
upper arm glimpsed up loose sleeve, frank rose, blood under 
satin, naked shoulders, naked hips, all a woman’s nakedness, 
caressed by light, vivid rose, the budding blossoms of the 
bosom, the parting blooms of the lips as they draw in the 
scent of warm breath. And the climbing roses, vast growth 
with their downpour of white blossoms, enwrapped all these 
roses, all this flesh, in the lace of their sprays, in the inno- 
cence of their gossamer muslin, while here and there red 
wine lees roses, roses almost black, roses of blood, thrust 
the wound of fierce love deep into that purity of the bride. 
Wedding of sweet-scented coppices, bringing the virginities 
of May to the impregnation of July and August, first inno- 
cent kisses, culled like a posy of flowers on the marriage 
morn. Even in the grass underfoot, a froth of roses, roses in 
long high-necked gown of green cloth, awaited love. All 
down the ride, barred by rays of sunshine, flowers wandered, 
faces turned towards them, as the summoning zephyrs wafted 
them. , 

Under the widespread tenting of that glade, every sniile 
was radiant, yet not any two blooms the same. The roses 
had their own ways of living. Some would but bring bud to 
bud, half opened, facing each other, all timidity, blushing 
at the heart, while others had corsage ready loosened and 
were breathing hard, roses fully open, as if of loose muslin, 
flesh crazed to the point of death. Some were small, alert, 
laughing roses, following one after the other, with cockades 
in their caps. Others were enormous, bursting with then- 
charms, and all the full fire of plump harem wives. There 
were shameless creatures there, with the allure of courtesans, 
temptino-ly revealing themselves, their white petals all 
powerful There were the circumspect bourgeoises, their 
bosoms revealed just the prescribed amount, the lissom, chic 
aristocratic wenches, assuming their right to shock in frocks 
cut with startling ingenuity to reveal. Roses opened cup-Iike 
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And she was off at once, vibrant with delight, repeaiino- 
her age in song, laughing to be sixteen, her laughter a subtle 
thread flowing like clear water, vibrant as her speaking' 
voice. Serge examined her now from close to. The vitality 
of that laugh, which shed its lovely light over all her young 
face, made him marvel. He hardly recognized her thus, her 
cheeks dimpling, her lips arched, revealing the moist scarlet 
of her mouth, her eyes like points of blue sky lit by the 
rising sun. When she flung her head back to laugh freely, 
he felt the warmth of her laughter-filled throat pressed 
against his shoulder. With automatic movement he reached 
out his hand and felt at her nape. 

“What do you want?” she asked him. Then, guessing, 
cried; 

“Of course, my comb, you want my comb!” 

So unfastened, the heavy plaits of her hair cascaded over 
her shoulders, she gave him the comb. It was like golden 
cloth unknotted. The torrents of it covered shoulders and 
bosom in a royal garment! At this swift flourish of flame, 
he uttered a faint cry'. Then he kissed every strand of it, 
scorching his lips against that flood of sunset glow. 

Meanwhile, Albine was revelling in this end to his long- 
drawn-out silence. She chattered away, no stopping her now, 
all questions. 

“Oh, how you have been worrying me! I was suddenly 
nothing to you, I spent day after day useless, unable to do 
anything, and so worried by my uselessness , . . Yet during 
your first few days I did help you. Then you saw me and 
spoke to me . . . Don’t you remember lying there and falling 
asleep against my shoulder, with the whisper that I did you 


good? ’ 

“No,” he said. “No, I do not remember it ... I had never 
seen you till just now. I have just seen you for the^ first 
time, and you are so lovely, so radiant, unforgettable. 

But she clapped her hands with impatience and protested. 

“And what about my comb? Surely you remember how 
I used to «-ive you my comb, to soothe you. when you turned 
back into°a baby? Why, just now you wanted it again 

“No I do not remember,” he said. Your hair is finest 
silk. I have never kissed your hair before.” 

She became nettled, reminded him of various details. 
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the scent of carnations, the sun’s warmth . . . And I sus- 
pected that in the end you would discover me. I had been 
waiting, you see, a long time. But I never hoped you would 
give yourself to me without your veil, with your hair 
undone, or that that awesome hair would prove to be so 
soft.” 

He drew her to him as he lay there, lay her back over 
his knees, bent over her till his cheeks touched hers. 

“But let us stop talking,” he murmured. “We are alone 
for ever. We love each other.” 

They remained innocently in one another’s arms, for a 
considerable time oblivious of all else. The sun was mount- 
ing higher in the sky, the dust of the hotter part of the day 
was already filtering down from the tree tops. The yellow, 
the white, the red roses, were now lost in the total radiance 
of their own delight, and by this effusion knew each other’s 
smiles. There was no doubt, they had brought their every 
bud into laughing bloom. And these roses were their crown, 
casting down garlands to bind their union, and the perfume 
of the roses became so penetrating, so rich in loving tender- 
ness, that it seemed as if it were the very scent of tlieir own 
breath. 

Then Serge did up Albine’s hair for her again, taking 
the tresses by the handful’ with delightful clumsiness and 
jabbing the comb into the enormous knot which he con- 
trived at the top of her head. Thus she was clothed with a 
wonderful head-dress, and he stood up and offered her his 
hands to assist her to her feet, and both were speechless, 
yet wreathed in happy smiles as they slowly made their way 
back down the path. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Albine and Serge went into the sunken prdcn. She eyed 
him anxiously, afraid he would be over-fat.gued But he 
laughed lightly and put her mind at rest: lie felt strocr 
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upsetting whatever man s hand had laboriously done She 
rebelled, sending flowers helter-skelter down the walks, 
she assailed the rockeries with a mounting horde of mosses 
she overturned marble statues and laced them to the ground 
with the supple ropes of her creeping bonds. Thrusifng the 
roots of shrubs into them, she broke the flagstones tvhich 
floored the water pools, and formed the steps and terraces. 
She climbed till the least cultivated corner was in her 
possession, then made havoc of them all as she chose, plant- 
ing the flag of revolt in the form of seeds gathered by the 
wayside, humble weeds which here she turned into giant 
verdure. There had once been a time when the sunken 
garden was the pet of a master gardener, a man with a 
passion for flowers, who displayed a marvellous selection 
in trim beds and borders. Today, the same plants were still 
there, but on a permanent footing, multiplied into such 
countless families and so running wild everywhere that the 
garden was now but vagabondage, a free riot, forbidden 
territory where Nature in her intoxication hiccuped 
verbenas and carnations. 


And though she might seem to give herself into his care, 
as if so weak that only his shoulder could support her, it 
was in fact Albine who led Serge, First she took him to the 
grotto. At the end of a small wood of poplars and willows, 
an outcrop of rock was hollowed out, eroded. Blocks of 
stone had fallen into a shallow basin and rivulets of water 


now streamed over them. There was also a grotto which 
had disappeared under the oncoming wall of vegetation. 
From below, ranks of hollyhocks seemed to bar the entrance 
with a portcullis of red, yellow, mauve and white flou-ers, 
the stems lost amid enormous bronze-green nettles ready 
effortlessly to exude the fire of their poison. Beyond this the 
vegetation leapt several paces at once: jasmines staiied with 
their gentle blossoms, wistarias tvith' the delicate lace of 
their leaves, dense, clean-cut ivy, like varnished canvas, 
lissom honeysuckle, loaded with tufts of coral-pink lloweis, 
amorous clematis, reaching out its arms, with all its white 
spikes of flowerets. There were other plants too, frailer 
things, entangled with these, binding them more tight y 
toirether weaving of the whole a sweet-scented backcloth. 
Surdumt with their bare, greenish flesh, opened ruddy 
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garden was the pet of a master gardener, a man with a 
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there, but on a permanent footing, multiplied into such 
countless families and so running wild everywhere that the 
garden was now but vagabondage, a free riot, forbidden 
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And though she might seem to give herself into his care, 
as if so weak that only his shoulder could support her, it 
was in fact Albine who led Serge. First she took hini to the 
grotto. At the end of a small wood of poplars and willows, 
an outcrop of rock was hollowed out, eroded. Blocks of 
stone had fallen into a shallow basin and rivulets of rvater 
now streamed over them. There was also a grotto Avhich 
had disappeared under the oncoming wall of vegetation. 
From below, ranks of hollyhocks seemed to bar the entrance 
with a portcullis of red, yellow, mauve and white flowers, 
the stems lost amid enormous bronze-green nettles ready 
effortlessly to exude the fire of their poison. Beyond this the 
vegetation leapt several paces at once: jasmines starred with 
their gentle blossoms, wistarias with the delicate lace of 
their leaves, dense, clean-cut ivy, like varnished canvas, 
lissom honeysuckle, loaded with tufts of coral-pink (lowers, 
amorous clematis, reaching out its arms, with ail its white 
spikes of flowerets. There were other plants too. frailer 
things, entangled with these, binding them mme tightly 
together, weaving of the whole a sweet-scented 
Nasturtiums, with their bare, greenish flesh, opened ruaay 
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gold lips. Scarlet runners, with rough, ropy stems, bore aloft 
the fiercely red little coals of their burning blossom.. 
Convolvulus extending its foliage, each leaf a truncated 
heart, little bell blossoms in their thousands ringing out 
inaudible carillons of exquisite shades. Sweet peas, like 
flights of dignified butterflies, folded their ivings of buff and 
pink, ready to be carried farther by the first puff of wind. 
It was a mane of greenery, through which came a torrential 
rain of flmvers, so immense, its wild tresses so out of couuol 
on all sides, that one could think it a giant maiden in the 
throes of love somewhere beyond, haunches doubled back, 
in the momentary throes of oblivion from satisfaction, her 
head still forced back by the sheer cnlmination of . her 
orgasm, her glorious locks streaming loose like those of a ■ 
superb animal, and spreading wide in a cloud of sweet 
odours. 

“I have never dared to go into that black hole," Albine. 
whispered, into Serge's car. 

He reassured hei. larricd her through the thick growth, 
of nettles, then, linding a block of stone closing the thres- 
hold of the ta\e. held her np far a moment so that she 
could lean over tlie hole which gaped a few feet beyond. 

“Hcte, ill the tunning water,” she whispered, “lies a 
woman of mailtle. full length. And the water is wearing 
away her features," 

Next, lie too had to see. He heaved himself up. A breath 
of chill air stiuck at his (hecks. Amid the reeds and water 
lilies, in the arm of daylight flowing from the hole, she lay 
on her back. She was naked to the waist. Her thighs were 
concealed by draper), rcntnrv-old victim of death by drown- 
ing, the slow suicide of a marble statue bv tribulation fiillen- 
to the bottom of the waters bv this spring. The incessant 
translucent flow had turned lier countenance to featureless 
stone, smooth whiteness, but her breasts, which the neck 
muscles by immense effort .seemed to thrust above the water, , 
had remained intact, still tense with the orgasm of long 
ago. 

“No, no,” said Serge, when he lowered himself back to 
the ground again, “she is not really dead. One day we must 
come and get her out.” 

But Albine shuddered, and led him away from the spot. 
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They Ccitue back to the sunshine, amid the wild confusion 
of overgrown beds and borders. They walked throu<Th a 
flowering meadow, where the whim took them, for there 
was no marked path to follow. For carpet their feet had 
delightful dwarf plants which once edged the garden walks 
but had now spread far beyond, in great patches. At 
moments they were ankle deep in the speckled silk of pink 
fly-catchers, the pudy satin of pinks, the blue vkvet of 
forget-me-not, with all its myriad tiny, mournful eyes. 
Farther, they strode through enormous mignonette beds, 
reaching to their knees, making a bath of scents. They trod 
a field of lily-of-the-valley to spare a nearby field of violets, 
so gentle that they seemed to shiver if the smallest tuft of 
them ^vas touched. Then, hemmed in on all sides by them, 
they had no choice, in the heart of this atmosphere of 
spring breath, but to tread on that embalmed freshness. 
They kept coming on more and more violets, a sea of violets, 
everywhere, smothering their feet with their precious scent, 
following them with the breath of their leaf-hidden flowers. 

Albine and Serge lost their way. A myriad taller plants 
formed hedges and disposed of the narrow paths which they 
wished to follow. The paths made sudden twists and 
vanished, they ran one into another, they led to impene- 
trable thickets : ageratums with their sky-blue puffs of blos- 
som, woodruffs with a delicate musk-like scent, mimulus 
with their coppery throats and cinnabar spots, scarlet phlo.x, 
and superb violet phlox, rearing distaffs of blossom swayed 
by the wind, red flax with blades as fine as hair, chrysanthe- 
mums like golden full moons thrusting out their subdued, 
short, whitish lilac and pink tinted rays. The young couple 
came upon one obstacle after another as they persisted in 
their promenade of joy between the two hedges of greener)^ 

On their right reared airy fraxinellas, their central 
antlers drooping back in perfect snow and there were 
greyish hound’s tongues with a drop of dew in each of the 
minute cups of their blooms. To the left was a long road of 
columbines of every variety, white, pale pink, dark violet, 
almost black, with the sadness of mourning, the petals 
drooping from their lofty stems pleated and goffered like 
crepe. And farther on, as they went forward, the hedges 
changed yet again, with lines of larkspur in immense bloom. 
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they were thousands of little faces looking up at you from 
the ground? And they turn their faces round, all together. 
One might think they were dolls buried here, with their 
heads sticking out.” 

Again she led him on, and they went to all the other 
pools. In. the next one, araaranthus had grown, rearing tall 
CTests which Albine was afraid to touch, for they made her 
think of enormous bleeding caterpillars. There were balsams 
top, pale yellow, peach colour, line grey, white stained with 
pink, filling another sunken bed, the springs of their seed- 
pods popping with minute dry crackle. Next, amid the 
debris of a fountain, there was a collection of marv'ellous 
carnations, white blooms pouring over the edge of the basin, 
dazzling carnations which had set the multicolour of their 
slashed muslin ruCEs in crevices between the stones, an enor- 
mous red one breaking from tbe cavernous maw of a lion, 
the colour thrusting out so harsh, so vivid, that the muti- 
lated animal seemed to be spitting clots of his blood into the 
sunlight. And here beside it was the principal stretch of 
water, once a lake where swans had swum, and bordering 
this a thicket of lilac, in the shade of which all moist with 
their fragrance, forty-day stocks, verbenas and day-lilies 
found shelter for their delipate shades. 

‘‘But we have not seen half the garden yet!” cried Albine, 
proudly. ‘‘Over there are the really big flowers. There arc 
whole fields of them in tvhich I am as lost as a partridge 
among the wheats." 

They made their way across the garden, and down a long 
flight of steps past overturned stone urns, still glowing witli 
the tall violet flames of irises. Down the steps liquid gold, 
poured a flood of wall-flowers. On both sides the slender- 
stemmed thistles raised their candelabra of greenish bronze, 
their spikes erect, bent in on themselves like the beaks of 
fantastic birds with all the curious footing and elegance of 
Chinese perfume braziers. Between the broken banisres^ 
clustered sedums with pale dangling tresses, greenish mdvu-w 
stained river hair. Beyond this stretched yet another 
garden, intersected by shrubs as stout-trunked as oa.cs, -u. 
ancient growth, straight-trained, once clipped into 
pyramids, octagonal towers, now one untidy mass of ye.a::..o 
with here and there gaps revealing patches of bine s&v. 
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a wood of sunflowers; a veritable forest of stems as tall as 
Albine, a forest sombre with rough leaves, each large enough 
to cradle a baby, peopled with giant faces, sun-like faces, 
splendid as the great orb itself. And at last they reached yet 
another wood, that of the rhododendrons, so compact now 
with blossom that the branches and leaves were completely 
hidden basket upon basket of soft calyxes billowing to the 
very horizon. 

“Get away with you!” cried Albine. “We have not 
reached the end. Gome on, my dear, farther yet.” 

But Serge made her pause. They were now in the heart 
of an ancient, but ruined colonnade. The pediments of 
broken columns formed seats, with thick growth of prim- 
roses and periwinkle all around them. Farther on, among 
columns still standing, were other stretches of flowers: tulips 
with all the gay show of the painted china of their petals, 
fields of calceolarias, the airy blisters of flesh speckled with 
gold and blood, fields of zinnias, like large, angry daisies, 
fields of petunias with petals soft as the batiste which reveals 
the pink of flesh, and beyond, other fields, endlessly, flowers 
of which they did not know the name, the carpets of which 
lay outstretched in the sunshine, a vivid patcliwork of start- 
ling blocks of colour, all half-submerged in delicategTceneiy. 

“We shall never be able to see it all,” said Serge, holding 
out his hand, and smiling. “This should be a good place for 
us to sit, with all this perfume filling die air.” 

Beside them was an expanse of heliotropes, their bre.ath 
so vanilla sweet that it was like a toudi of velvet in die air. 
They had been walking for more than an hour. They found 
a seat on one of the overturned pillars. From roses, by way 
of so many other flowers, they had come to the superb lilies 
which norv enclosed them, affording a remeat into a street 
simplicity after their lovers’ walk amid the hot suggesdve- 
ness of the luscious honeysuckle, the musk-odoured" \dolets, 
the verbenas with their fresh e-xhalaticn of kisses, and the 
tuberoses, breathing that love svre-en of the satisfaction 
which leads at last to death. 'With their uplifting steins, 
these lilies made a white summerhouse for them, their 
calyxes a roof pure as snow, the only touch of colour the 
delicate gold dust of the pistils. And here thev lingered, liite 
children affianced, triumphandy chaste, as if around mem 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The next day it was Serge who called Albine, and at break 
of day, too. She had turned an upstairs room into her bed- 
room, but he never thought of such a thing as going up to 
her. He leant out of his window, to shout. And then he saw 
her. She had just got up too, and was opening her shutters. 
With one accord, thus meeting, they broke into happy 
laughter. 

“Now, you’re not going out at all today,” said Albine, 
when she came down. “We must both rest . . . Tomorrow, I 
mean to take you for a long, long walk, so that we can really 
be free.” 

“But it will be so dull today,” he murmured. 

“1 should think it will not!” she cried. “I shall tell you 
stories.” 

They passed a delightful day, the windows wide open, so 
that Paradou came inside with them, and laughed with 
them. At last Serge had taken full possession of this happy 
room, where he imagined he had been born. He wanted to 
examine everything and have it all explained to him — the 
plaster cupids somersaulting round the edge of the alcove 
delighted him so much that he climbed on to a chair to turn 
Albine’s belt into a necklace for the smallest of them, a little 
chap, bottom uppermost, at very roguish ti'icks. Clap- 
ping her hands, she insisted that the cupid was just like a 
hornet on a string. Then, as if in an access of pity. “No. 
no, untie him,” she cried, “with that on, he won’t be able 

to fly-”, 

But it was more than anything else the cupids paiitlixl 
above, the doors that engaged Serge’s attention. The coUnu's 
had faded considerably and he was annoyed not to bo able 
to make out what games they were at. With Albine’s Ivelp. 
he moved a table underneath them and they both climbed 
on to it. It was Albine who explained: “See, those over tlteiv 
are throwing flowers. But all you can see under the flowers 
are three legs. They are bare. But I seem to remember that 
when I first came it was still possible to see a lovelv laviv 
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lying on her back. Since then she seems to have faded; right 
away.” - , . 

They e-vaniined each panel in turn, but in all the petty 
little lewdnesscs of the boudoir they saw nothing unclean. 
The paintings, now flaking like any checks made up over 
a century before them, were now dead enough to reveal no 
more than a medley of knees and elbows, whose owners 
lolled in all the satiety which endless adorable pleasures 
could give- These details, which were too blunt but in which, 
apparently that old-time love of which the alcove retained 
the lingering aroma had found its pleasure, had vanished, 
eaten away by the fresh air. so that now, like the park, in 
the calm glory of the sunlight, the room had fay natural 
courses returned to its pristine virginity. 

“Pooh!” said Serge, as he got down from the table, “it’s 
only some children at their games ... I say, do you know 
how to play hot cockles-" 

Albine knew all the games. But for hot cockles one 
needed at least three. 7 hat made them laugh. What, did 
it matter? Serge said they were too well off as two, to 
want to be three. Thc\ swore never to be more than- 
iwo. 

"We art absoluich our own masters here,” he said, 
stretching out on the .^c^tee. "And this furniture smells so 
old world and so good . . . It’s as cosv as any bird's nest. It 
tealh ib a nook ol happiness.” 

Solemnly, she nodded acquitsccttce. 

"If I had been at all timid," she murmured, “I should 
have been terribly afraid here, at first ... .'Vs a matter of fact, 
I was going to tell vou the story about it some day. I heard 
it talked about round here. Perhaps it is only make-up., Even 
so, it will pass the time.” 

She sat down by Serge's side 

"It was years and sears ago . . . Paradou Park then 
belonged to a rich nobleman whri rarnc here to live in 
seclusion with a very beautiful lady. The gates were so 
firmly locked and the park walls were so high that nobody 
even saw the hem of her skirts." 

“I know, ' Serge said. "She disappeared.” And, seeing 
.Mbine look at him in astonishment, even annoyance at 
seeing her tale was already familiar to him, he ran on, 
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urprised by himself. “You’ve already told me all about it,” 
le said, “the story, I mean.’’ 

She assured him she had not. Then, apparently thinking 
)etter of it, she nodded agreement, then went on herself to 
;nd her story. 

“When the nobleman left, his hair was white. He had all 
he entrances built up, so nobody should disturb the lady. 

. . But — she died in this room.” 

“In this room! ’’ cried Serge. “You never told me that . . . 
^re you sure she died here?” 

Irritably, Albine repeated that everybody knew it. The 
lobleraan had had this very lodge built for this unknown 
ady, who was like a princess. Later the folk of the chateau 
wore that he had spent day and night there. What was 
uore, they often saw him dotvn one of the walks, guiding 
he dainty feet of the strange lady into the darkest coppices, 
iut they would not for anything in the world have made so 
)old as to spy on the couple, who wandered about in the 
)ark for many weeks.” 

“And this is where she died?” cried Serge, seemingly 
igitated. “You took over her room, you use her furniture, 
'ou sleep in her bed." 

Albine smiled. 

“You know very well that I am not timid,” she said. 
‘Besides, if a long time has passed . . . Why, you yourself 
bund the room full of happiness.” . 

Neither spoke. For some moments, they stared into 
he alcove, at the lofty ceiling and the grey shadowiness 
)f the corners. There seemed to be an amorous sensitivity 
ibout the faded colours of the furniture, a sigh of the 
last, so subtle, so yielding a breath that one could have 
bought it the warm gratitude of a woman replete with 
pve. 

“True,” murmured Serge, “it would be impossible to be 
ifraid. It is too peaceful.” 

Then, drawing closer to him, Albine resumed: “What 
very few people know is that in Paradou gardens those two 
liscovefed a realm of absolute bliss, where in the end they 
ipent the live-long day. And — I have it from a reliable 
source — they spent it at a spot hidden deep in impenetrable 
thickets where the shade is fresh and so wondrously 
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beautiful that in it one forgets the whole world. And here 
apparently this lady was laid to earth.” 

“In the sunken garden?” Serge inquired, with curiosity., 

“Oh, how do I know, how do 1 know exactly where?" the 
o-ifl. cried, with a gesture of hopelessness. "I have searched 
everywhere, but never have been able to discover the for- 
tunate clearing where she lies . . . She is not among the roses 
or the lilies, or even where the violets carpet the ground.” 

' “Perhaps it was that corner with the dismal flowers, 
where you showed me that boy standing, witir broken-off 
arm.” 

“Oh, no!” 

"Perhaps it was the far end of that grotto, near that clear 
water in which the big marble tvoman without any face is 
drowned.” 

Por some moments Albine was pensive. Then, as if 
whispering to herself, she continued ; 

“Almost as soon as I came here, I began the search. If I 
passed countless days in Paradou Park, if 1 probed into the 
smallest corner of the greenery, I had only on? aim, and 
that tvas to be able to sit for an hour in that particular 
glade. What lost mornings, creeping under brambles, pene- 
trating to the farthest parts of the park! . . . But I should at 
once have recognized that enchanted retreat. An enormous 
tree that must stand there, to roof her over with its lofty 
leafage, and there must be fine grass like silken plush, 
Availed in all round by green: shrubs that even the birds 
cannot penetrate!”. 

Suddenly lacing an arm about his neck, in firmer tones 
she implored: 

,"Now we are two, we will look till we find it, wonff 
we . . . You Avho are strong can hold the bigger branches 
out of my Avay so that I can get into the remotest thickets. 
When I am tired you will carry me, you will help me leap 
over brooks, pu will climb the trees, and at .last rve shall 
sit together,, side by side, under the leafy roof, in the" heart 
of that glade. I have been told that in but one minute there 
one lives a rvhole lifetime out . . . Serge darling, shall rve? 
TomorroAv, shall we set out? To beat our way through the 
park, bush by bush, till we satisfy desire?” 

Smiling, he shrugged his shoulders. 
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“But why?” he asked her. “Are we not all right in our 
garden? Why, far better stay with the flowers than go seek 
greater happiness in so remote a place.” 

“But it is there that the lady who died here was buried,” 
whispered Albine, and lapsed again into meditation. “The 
great happiness of being seated there destroyed her. It is a 
tree the very shade of which enchants to death. I would love 
to die like that. We would lie down, in each other’s arms 
and thus pass over into death and nobody would ever find 
us again.” 

“Sh! enough of that,” he interrupted, uneasily. “You 
fill me with horror. I want us to live in the sunshine, far 
from such mortal shade. Your talk worries me, I feel it 
prompts us on to some irretrievable misfortune. Sitting 
under trees the shade of which so strangely excites should 
be condemned." 

“But of course,” Albine declared most giavely, “it is 
condemned. Everybody about here tells me it is.” 

There was silence between them. Serge rose from the 
settle on which he had been outstretched, and laughed. Pie 
made out that such stories did not entertain him, but the 
sun was already sinking when at last Albine consented to go 
into the garden for a few moments. She led him now over to 
the left, along the. enclosing wall, as far as a patch of ruins 
overgrown with brambles. Plere were the ancient founda- 
tions of the chateau, still black from the conflagi'ation which 
had brought the edifice down in ruins. Under the brambles 
were stones baked and cracked. Collapsed timbers here lay 
rotting. It was like an outcrop of sterile, fissured, rough 
piled rock, overgrown with coarse grass and rampant creep- 
ing plants, fastening into every crevice like snakes. But they 
found great delight in wandering over the whole of these 
ruins, climbing down into holesl poking over the debris, 
trying to. decipher something of the past in the ashes. But 
they did not give any response to any curiosity .They merely 
ran after one another over the shattered flooring and over- 
turned partitions. Yet their only thought now was of the 
stories told of these remains, of the lady more beautiful than 
daylight whose skirts had brushed these steps where today 
only the lizards idly played. 

Finally, Serge mounted the highest pile of ruins and 
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thence surveyed the immense green expanses of the park, 
trying to spot the grey blotch of the lodge among the trees. 
Erect at his side, solemn again,, Albine was silent, then;, 
“There’s the lodge,” she. cried; "to the right.” She had npt , 
needed to ask him his thoughts. “That is the only building 
that is left. ,Can’t -you .see it?. It's quite clear. Just beyond 
those, lime-trees.” , , 

Again they were silent. As if continuing to translate into 
sounds the reflections passing through both his mind and 
hers, she resumed : . 

; “Whenever he went to see her, he must have'gpne along 
that path. Then he would turn by the big chestnuts and go 
deep in, under the limes ... He did not need a quarter of an 
hour to get to her.” Serge said nothing. . 

When they set out back, they took that very same. path, 
turning by the big chestnuts, then on under the limes. It was 
the path of love. One might have thought they were looking 
for footprints in the grass, or a knot of fallen ribbon, seek- 
ing a whiff pf ancient scent, at least some sign to show them 
clearly that they really were on the path which led to the , 
delight of being together. Night was stealing in on them, 
and the park now spoke with vast, dying voice, calling them 
back into the depths of its foliage. ' ' 

“Wait out here,” said Albine, when. they had reached 
the lodge again. “You stay out three minutes more.” 

She scurried away, all laughter, and shut herself in the 
blue-ceilinged room. Then, when at last Serge had knocked' 
three times on the door, she opened it a discreet inch, then 
with an old-world curtsy ushered him in. 

“Bonjour, my dearest lord,”, she cried, kissing him. 

This game afforded them enormous pleasure, and with 
all the childishness of the very young, babbling the terrible 
love tvhich had once known its death throes here, they pro- 
ceeded thus to play being lovers. They learned it alMike a 
lesson which they mimed through adorably, though ignorant 
even of how to kiss properly on the lips, seeking each other’s 
cheeks. Finally, they danced 'as they stood, facing one 
another, roaring with laughter, utterly ignorant of any 
other way to give proof of the delight they found in loving 
one another. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The following day, Albine wanted to set out as soon as 
the sun w'as up, for the great expedition she had been plan- 
ning since the day before. She danced up and down with 
delight, assuring him that it would take them the whole 
day, till darkness. 

“But wherever do you mean to take me?” he wanted to 
know. 

. “You shall see, you shall see." 

But he seized her by the wrists and peered into her eyes. 

“We’ve got to be sensible, you know. I’m not going to 
have you looking for that glade or that tree or that gi'ass 
where people die. You know it is forbidden.” 

With a slight blush, she protested that these were things 
she had never thought of. Then added: 

“All the same, if we did happen to stumble on them 
tvithout looking for them, you don’t mean you would not 
sit down there, do you? Do you then love me so little?” 

They set out. Crossing straight through the sunken 
garden, without halting for the awakening of the flowers, 
naked in their dew bath. The morning was rose-tinted and 
had the smile of a lovely infant opening its eyes to the white- 
ness of its pillow. 

“Where are you taking me?” Serge kept asking, and 
Albine replied with a laugh, but never a word. Then, when 
they reached the stretch of water which flowed through the 
far end of the sunken garden, she stared in consternation, 
for the recent rains had deepened the stream considerably. 

“We shall not be able to get across,” she murmured. “I 
usually take off my shoes and tuck up my petticoats, but 
it would come up to our waists today.” 

For some moments they followed the bank, looking for 
■a shallow place. But Albine assured him it was pointiest. 
She knew every detail of that water. Once there had been 
a bridge across. When it broke up it filled the river bed with 
the stones over which the waters now eddied and foamed. 

“Get on my back,” said Serge. 

“No, on no account,” she said. “If you were to slip, what. 
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a ducking we should both .get . . . You don’t know how. 
treacherous those stones arc.” 

“Get on my back, I say." ■ 

That was sufficient to get her to try. She took’ a run and, 
leapt like a boy, so well that she was at once a-straddle on his 
shoulders. Then, feeling him stagger, she shouted that he 
was not strong enough, and would get down. But now, twice 
more, she leapt up again. The game delighted them. 

“Well, when you’ve had enough of that,” the young man 
cried, at last, laughing himself, “we’ll go. Now hold tight! 
We’ll risk it together 1 ” 

With springy steps, he crossed the stream, the water 
hardly coming over his ankles. Halfway across Albine cer- 
tainly thought he was going to stumble and she shrieked 
and snatched at his chin with both hands. But he already 
had her over, galloping like a horse over the fine sand of 
the farther bank. 

. “Gee-up, gee-up 1 ” she cried, now quite at ease, and full 
of fun about their new game, and he raced about as long as 
she wished him to, stamping about and imitating the sound ■ 
of a horse’s hoofs. She clicked at him with her tongue, and 
seized two strands of hair as reins to steer him right or left. 

“Now then, notv then, we’re across,” she cried, giving 
him little slaps on the cheeks, and leaping to the ground, 
while he leant against a tree, perspiring heavily, to get 
back his breath. Then she scolded him, threatened she 
would not look after him again, if he made himself ill. 

“Don’t be silly,” he cried, "that did me good,' I tell you. 
When I really do get my strength back. I’ll carry you about 
the whole morning . , . Where are you taking me?” 

“Here,” she said, sitting down with him under an 
enormous pear-tree. 

They were now in the former orchard of the park. A 
hawthorn hedge, a dense wall of greenery with gaps in it, 
marked the end of the garden on this side. The orchard was 
a forest of fruit-trees, which had not been pruned at all for 
a century. Some had grown frightfully lopsided and now 
flourished horizontal, where storms had laid them, while 
others, marked with calloused stumps, their trunks hollmv, 
seemed to be borne up solely by the remnants of their bark. 
High-up branches, which every season rvere rveighed down 
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with fruit, held their enormous sprays o£ fruit far and wide. 
There were even some which had been so heavily laden 
that they had snapped, and now half-rested on the ground, 
but still they bore, so powerful was the spring upsurge of 
sap. Indeed, the trees served as mutual props, one to 
another, till they were merely twisted columns supporting 
a common vaulting of foliage which was shaped into long 
galleries, here and there suddenly expanding into airy halls, ' 
or bending earthwards like the sagging roofing of an ancient 
house. Round each giant, wild offshoots formed a dense 
thicket, adding the confusion of their own branches, the 
fruit of which was of delightful acidity. The greenish light 
beneath this vaulting was like clear running water and the 
only sound to break the vast silence of the moss was the soft 
thud of falling fruit. 

There were also patriarchal apricots, bearing their age 
mag-nificendy, paralysed, some of them, on one side. Whole 
forests of dead wood reared thus like scaffolding on a 
cathedral but so vigorously alive in the other half, so young 
there, that the thick back was bursting all over with tender 
new shoots. Cloaked in moss, veteran plum-trees still 
towered in their effort to get at the sunlight, every leaf rich 
in colour. Cherries formed entire cities of many-floored 
houses, complete with stairways and lofty flooring of 
branches big enough to quarter half a score of families. Ne.xt 
there were apple-trees, then: backs broken, their limbs 
rheumaticky, veritable invalids, their scaly hide blotched 
with a rust of green mould, and fastigiate pears, rearing 
their masts of fine twigs high, towering trees which seemed 
to have slipped out of harbour, to rear up their dun lines 
on the sky-line. There were rubicund peaches, which like 
pretty girls lost in a crowd, with cheerful laughter and per- 
sistent shoving made the mellay around them give way. And 
there were some trees, formerly espaliers, which had riven, 
in the low walls which supported them and now, free of the 
trellis-work, the torn off slats of which still dangled from 
their arms as they grew at their otvn pleasure, were running 
amok, the only vestige of their special shape being a 
suggestion of being wild, rag-costumed carnival creatures 
which were really still well-brought-up maidens underneath. 
And from every trunk, every branch, from one tree to 
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brown colonnades. The leaves set the sharp cheerfulness of 
their varnished green against the blue of the sky and shot 
shadows so precisely outlined on the ground that their 
innumerable outspread lanceolate blades suggested palms 
on some fine Indian cotton. This was tree shade of totally 
different charm, against which that of European trees was 
dull. It was all warm enjoyment of its veiled light full of 
flying gold dust. There was in it a certainty of perpetual 
greenery, a vigour of continual fragrance, the penetrating 
odour of its bloom and the more solemn redolence of the 
fruit, lending the limbs the relaxed suppleness of hot climes. 

“And now we shall lunch!” cried Albine, clapping her 
hands. “It is at least nine o’clock. I have an enormous 
appetite.” 

She had risen to her feet as she spoke. Serge too admitted 
that’he would certainly have nothing against a bite. 

“You big gook,” she said, “didn’t you realize I was taking 
you out to lunch? And we aren’t likely to die of hunger 
here, are we? Look! It is all ours! ” 

Thrusting the branches aside, they went under the trees, 
slipping in to get at the best fruit. Albine, who went first, 
her skirts tucked between her legs, suddenly turned back 
and in her flute-like voice asked her companion what h< 
really preferred. 

“Pears? Apricots? Cherries? Gooseberries? I watn 
the pears are still greenish. All the same, thcv aic n'l*' 
good.” 

But Serge chose cherries, and Albine agree il ’n- diey 
might as well start with cheri'ies. But, just as lu u.i- i-uher 
foolishly preparing to climb the first cherry-ticc he ^ une to, 
she made him carry on another good ten niimiii.- iliiough a 
frightful tangle of growth. The first ciicii v h.u! lof.cu fruit, 
no good at all she said. Those of this otiur \\eie too sharp, 
those of that would not be ripe for anoihci week. She kneir , 
every tree. 

“Plere! ” she said, at last, halting at a lue yi laden wm" 
fruit that some clusters hung to the giuimd w ;t i uhat mu-- 
have been coral necklaces dangling tioni then;. Get up;- 

this one.” r , 

Serge settled himself comfoitafal' m the fork n* ' 
branches and began his repast. He eonhi no long--- 
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Albine, and had concluded that she was up some other tree, 
a few paces away when,' glancing down, he saw her beneath 
him, lying at her ease on her back under the low-drooping 
branches. She had slithered in under the fruit and was 
busily eating, witliout even using her hands, just grabbing 
the fruit ^vith her lips. 

When she saw that he had discovered what she was at, 
she laughed endlessly, rolling-about on the grass like a fish 
■dancing on a river , bank. Then, lying on her belly and 
supporting herself on her elbows, she crawled all round the 
tree, nibbling off the biggest fruit. 

“What do you think they’re doing to me?” she cried, 
suddenly. “They’re tickling mel Ouf! There’s another, 
fallen straight dotvn my back. Aren’t they wonderfully 
, juicy? I’m full of them, ears and eyes and nose, everywhere. 
I might even crush one and make myself tvhiskers . . . These 
bottom ones are so much sweeter than those high on top.” 

“Get away tvith you,” said Serge, with a laugh. “It’s only 
because you funk climbing it.” 

For a moment, she could not speak, she was so indignant. 

“Me? Me?” she stammered, and, drawing up herjkirts 
and fastening them in front to her belt without the least 
concern about the amount of lovely thighs she was showing, 
she angrily grabbed hold of the trunk, and with one easy 
motion swung herself into the tree. She ran nimbly but 
on to the first branch, without' even bothering to take hold 
anywhere. She darted forward, lissom as a squirrel, swing- 
ing round side branches, her feet free. She held on 
exclusively by balancing from the waist, and when at. last 
she was quite at the top, and out on a very thin branch, 
which her weight made sway dangerously, she shouted down 
to him: 

“Now what about it? Dare I not climb?” 

“Will you come dotvn, at once,” Serge imploredi He rvas 
quite alarmed. “Please. You will be hurting yourself.”- 

But in her triumph she insisted on climbing still higher. 
Then she clung to the very end of a branch, 'which she had 
straddled, and hitched herself out, farther into space, little 
by little, clutching handfuls of leaves with her hands. 

That branch is going to break,” cried Serge. He was- 
most alarmed. 
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“And what if it does? A lot that worries me!’’ she 
replied, with a huge laugh. “I shan’t have to bother to come 
down." 

And then the branch did indeed break, though slowly, 
so long about it that it drooped little by little, as if 
especially in order to put Albine down gently. She was not 
in the least alarmed, but rolled over, brandishing her half- 
naked thighs, and crying: “It's so lovely, you know, just 
like riding in a cab.” 

Serge had leapt down from his branch to take her as she 
fell. Seeing him pale from the anxiety he had gone through, 
she mocked him. 

“But, silly, people fall off trees every day. It never hurts 
. . .'Why, laugh, you big ninny! But, 1 say, do put a little 
spittle on my neck, will you. I’ve got a scratch.’’ 

With his lips he moistened his finger and did as she 
asked. 

“There, that’s better now, isn’t it?” she cried, and 
gambolled off like a young child. “Shall we play hide-and- 
seek?” 

She hid. She vanished completely. Her cry of 'Cuckoo, 
cuckoo!’ came from the depths of dense greenery which 
she alone knew, and he could not find her. 'The game, how- 
ever, did not pass without a terrible slaughter of the fruit. 
Wherever these two grown-up children chased after each 
other, they continued their midday meal. As she slipped 
between the trees Albine reached out a hand and snatched 
a green pear or gathered a skirt-full of apricots. There were 
hiding-places where she had wonderful finds for which she 
would sit down,' forgetting the game altogether, and eat 
seriously. Then, suddenly, she could no longer hear him, 
and had to seek him out in turn. It was a surprise, indeed, 
she was almost annoyed, to find him under a plum-tree, 
what is more, a plum she did not even know the e.xistence 
of, but the fruit of which had a wonderful musky scent. 
She gave him a fine dressing-down. Had he meant to gobble 
them all, without a word to her? All very well to pretend 
to be such a ninny! He had a sharp nose! Indeed, he could 
scent out so good things from a distance, it seemed! She 
was particularly angry with the plum-tree. It was a sly tree, 
which she did not even know by sight. It must have sprung 
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up overnight, just to be annoying. She scolded so that Serge 
- refused to touch a single 'plum, but suddenly gave, the tree 
a sharp -shaking. , Then the plums just rained, or, rather, 
hailed down. In the thick of the shower, Albine had plums 
. on the arms, .plums down the back,, even plums on her nose. 
Then she could' not. restrain her laughter, ' blit, standing 
there in the deluge, cried for more and more, full of delight 
„as the fruity bullets bounced off her. She huddled into a 
! ball on the ground, to make herself small, and held her open . 
■ mouth and hands, treewards. ' 

It was • childhood’s morning, with all the tricks of . two 
children ,kt at liberty in Paradou Park. . They spent 
together, , lovely childlike truant hours, running, sljouting,' 

• clapping hands,, without their bodies in their innocence ever 
once feeling the swift quiver of love. It was still only the', 
comradeship of two romping children, to tvhom later it - 
: might perhaps occur to give each other a peck on the cheek, 
though only when the fruit trees could no longer, tempt 
them with their dessert. But what a happy natural nook for 
such a first venture, a retreat deep in dense foliage, with 
many a perfect hiding-place. There were paths on -which • 
nobody could ever have been solemn, on either side the veiy 
hedges, greedy for gaiety, lavished so many eager ' laughs. 
Here in this happy orchard the park possessed a wild frolic 
of carefree trees and bushes growing as they listed and fre.sh 
shade which stirred the appetite, all overlooked by veteran 
ranks of . fine old grandfather trees, all ready to spoil the . 
young ones. Even in the depths of green, mossy retreats, 

, making their ;vay under arid over fallen trunks tvhich forced 
them to clamber one behind the other dorvn such narrotv 
corridors of leaves that Serge would cling . laughing ' to , 
Albine’s bare legs, they never found the dangerous reveries 
of silence. There was nothing whatsoever in that holiday 
, wood to make their minds restive. , . . 

And when they were tired of the apricots, the plums and 
the cherries, they raced, away under the gaunt almond trees, 
munching the green nuts,, hardly as big as peas, looking for, 
strawberries in the thick grass carpet, and regretting that 
the melons were not yet ripe. Finally, Albine set off running 
as fast as she could. Serge at her heels, unable to catch her. , 
She plunged in among the fig-trees, leaping - over big 
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branches, snatching handfuls of leaves, to fling in her com- 
panion s face. In a few bounds she was through the straw- 
berry-tree thicket, tasting some of the scarlet fruit as she 
ran, and then, in the thick coppice of sorbus, azaras and 
jujubes. Serge lost her. First, he thought she was hiding 
behind a pomegranate, but found that what he thought 
were the two pink knots of her fists were two still unfolded 
buds. Then he beat his way through the orange grove, 
rapturous at its beauty, picturing it as the entry to the realm 
of the sun fairies. In the heart of this wood he sighted 
Albine and she, who had thought him much farther away, 
darted wildly off, her eyes quickly seeking where to plunge 
again into the green depths. 

“What are you looking for there?" he cried, sharply, 
"you know very well you must not look for that ! ” 

She started guiltily, and faintly blushed, the first time 
that day, then, sitting down beside him, began to talk of 
the glad days when the oranges ripened. This wood was 
then all gold, lighted through and through by those bright 
round stars, yellow eyes piercing the green vault with a 
myriad holes of light. 

And when at last they left to return, she halted at every 
wild seedling, filling her pockets with tart little pears, tiny 
acid plums, saying these would do to eat on the way, they 
were a hundred times better than what they had so far 
tried, and, notwithstanding the way they twisted his face 
at every bite. Serge himself had to try them. And thus at 
last they returned, worn out but happy, having laughed so 
much that their sides ached. Albino was even so worn out 
that she could not bring herself to go upstairs to her room. 
She fell asleep at Serge’s feet, lying cross-wise on his bed, 
dreaming that she was still climbing trees, still munching 
in her sleep the fruit of the seedlings, which she had hidden 
at her side under the counterpane. 

I 
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CHAPTER TEN 

A WEEK later there was another great excursion into the 
park-. The idea this time was to go over to the left, beyond 
the orchard, bn the side where there were large meadows 
crossed by the four brooks. They tvould have miles to tvalk 
across those meads, and if they got lost, they would catch 
fish for food. 

‘‘I’ll take my knife,” said Albine, and showed him a real 
peasant knife, a heavy-bladed weapon. , 

. She also stuffed a little of everything into her pockets: 
string, bread, matches, even a small bottle of wine, scraps 
of clothing, a comb, and needles. Serge was to take a 
blanket. But when they got past the lime-trees and reached 
the chateau ruins, this was already such an encum- 
brance that he left it behind, under the shelter of a fallen 
wall. 

The sun was now . fiercer. Albine’s preparations had 
delayed her. For this reason, they were almost sedate today, 
as, side by side, they, strode through the hot morning air. 
They would go as much as a score of paces without once 
pushing each other for fun. Instead of such play, they-, 
talked. 

‘‘I never waken in the night,” said Albine. ‘‘I slept 
wonderfully last night. And you?” 

‘‘I too,” said Serge. 

“Tell me, what does it mean when you dream-of a bird 
talking to you?” 

“I don’t know. But what did your bird say to you?” 

“I really seem to forget . . . But it certainly talked and 
said a lot of funny things ... I say, look at that enormous 
red poppy over there. You shan’t have it, you shan’t 
have it!”, ‘ ' 

And off she rushed. But, thanks to his long legs. Serge 
outpaced her and picked . the .poppy, which he flourished 
triumphantly. She halted in her tracks, pursing her lips, 
speechless, on the point of tears. All he could think of doing 
was to throtv the Hoover down. Then, to make peace, he 
said: 
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Are you going to climb on my back? I ivill canv you 
like 1 did the other day." ' ^ 

“No, no.” 

She sulked. But she had not taken thirty steps farther 
when she swung round, all laughter again. A bramble had 
caught her skirt. 

“Whyl" she cried. “I thought it was you, treading on 
my frock, on purpose . . . But look, it won’t let me go. Do 
get it off, please dear Serge! ” 

And when she was off the thorn, once again they walked 
side by side, sweetly now. Albine made out that it was more 
interesting to go for a walk like that, like grown-ups. They 
had just reached the meadows. As far as the eye could see 
vast stretches of herbage unfolded before them, broken but 
rarely here and there, by the rare delicate leafage of a 
curtain of willows. The reaches of mead were all fluffy, like 
velvet, and of a vivid green, gradually paling into the far 
distance. On the very sky-line, under the sun’s flaming rays, 
it melted into strident yellow. 

The clusters of willows, all of them at some distance, 
looked like pure gold in that vast quivering glow. Dancing 
dust grains stippled the greensward with a fluidity of 
lighting, while at certain breaths of the zephyrs which 
played unhindered across this bare loneliness, the herbage 
took on the shot silk play of light of the shimmering of all 
the young growth the wind caressed, and all along the 
nearest meadowland, crowds of tiny white daisies growing 
in profuse clusters, close-pressed like the crowds on a great 
public holiday, peopled the dun pastures with their wide- 
spread delight. Little golden birds had all the gaiety of tiny 
polished copper bells which the mere touch of a fly’s wing 
would set a-tinkling. Enormous, lone-standing poppies 
broke their scarlet dynamite against the green. Farther off 
they collected in bands to spread out in rejoicing meres, of a 
colour like the bottom of the viner’s vat still purple with 
his lees, while large cornflowers swayed their light, blue- 
goffered mob caps and at the merest breath threatened to 
fly right away over beyond the windmills. Then came 
carpets of velvet-grass, fragrant anthoxanthum, hirsute 
bird’s trefoil, sheets of fescue, dog’s tail, bents and spear- 
grass. The sainfoin reared its long and slender locks of hair, 
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the clovers outlined their fcatly leaves,, plantains brandished 
their broad blades, lucerne offered soft' bedding, eiderdowns 
of river-green satin buttonholed with lilac-tinted flowers. 
Thus ahead, to their left, to their right, , everywhere, 
unfolded the level . landscape,- softening the lines of , the 
mossy surface of a stagnant lake, slumbering under a sky 
which seemed vaster still. In places, in this immensity of 
growth, the weeds of limpid blue, as if they had reflected 
the sky itself. 

All this time, Albino and Serge trod on arid on, the 
grasses reaching to their knees. They had the impression 
of inoving forward through fresh waters which lapped 
round their ealvesi There were moments when ihey'found, 
themselves countered by real cross-currents — the tall stems 
leaning so intently as they streamed by that Albine and 
Serge heard the very murmur of the motion past their feet. 
Then would come somnolent lakes, shallow pools with short- 
cropped grass, coming no higher than their ankles. As they 
thus walked on, they played, not, as in the orchard, at 
crushing the lush growth underfoot, but, on the contrary, 
at dawdling, their feet as it were cntrammellecl by the 
supple fingers of the herbage, for in it all they revelled in 
a purity, a fresh brook-like caress which soothed the child- 
like brutality tvithin them. Albine suddenly slipped to one- 
side and ran to stand in the midst of a patch of growth so 
lush that it reached to her chin, only her head rising above 
it. Tor some moments she was still there, calling to him. 

“but come here. Serge darling, it is like being in a bath, , 
there is green water all round you here.” ; 

Then, witli a single bound, without even waiting for 
him to rpeh her, .she escaped and they went along the first, 
river which barred their road. The water was tranquil and 
shallow, flowing between wild cress which clung to both 
banks. Away it flotved, so softly, with slow meanders, so 
clean, so precise, that like any mirror it reflected every single- 
reed along its banks. Albine and Serge were obliged to walk 
downstream, for some considerable time, outstripping the 
slow-moving tvaters, before they found a tree whose shadows 
bathed in that stream of idleness. As far as the eye could 
see on either side there was now only this clear --water, 
flowing over its grassy bed, stretching its pure limbs, falling 
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to sleep in the full sunlight with supple, semi-relaxed sleep, 
like a blue-hued serpent. 

At last they reached a group of three willows,- two of 
^vhich had their feet in the water, the other set a little back 
from the brook. The U'unks were split and backless with 
age, but the crowns of the trees were graced with all the fair 
growth of youth. The shade was so clear that its faint out- 
lines scarcely marked the sunlit bank. But here these waters, 
so unitary in their rise and fall, shuddered an instant, a mere 
ripple disturbing the translucent skin, witnessing the river’s 
astonishment as it felt that frail gauge drawn so lightly 
across it. Between the three willows a tongue of the raeadotv 
sloped gradually towards the water, here and there planting 
poppies in the very fissures of the split trunks. It was like a 
tent of green foliage erected on three poles beside the water 
in this far-rolling landscape of herbage. 

“Here, here, this is the spotl” cried Albinc, as she ran 
in under the willows. Serge sat down beside her, his feet 
dangling just above the water. Looking about him, he 
murmured; “You know it all, you know all the best .spots 
. . . PIcre, one might be on an island ten feet square in the 
heart of the ocean.” 

“Yes, this is our very own spot,” she agreed, banging the 
grass with her palms in sheer delight. “Our own house . . . 
We can do ^vhatever we like here.” Then, as if a sudden 
triumphant idea had occurred to her, she lay against him 
and in a burst of happiness, whispered in his face: “Would 
you like to be my husband? And I shall be your wife?” 

Pie found the novel idea enchanting, and laughing more 
uproariously- even than she did, said he would very gladly 
be the husband. But she was then at once very grave, pre- 
tending all the fussy anxiety of the mistress of the house who 
is a good housekeeper., 

“I’m the boss, you know,” she said. “We can lunch when 
you lay the table.” 

She continued to shower imperious orders on him. He 
had to lock all that she drew from her pockets away in tlie 
. hollow trunk of one willow, which she christened the cup- 
board. The rags were their linen, the comb stood for all 
toilet articles, the needles and string were to repair their 
explorers’ clothes, while the inner man was to be looked 
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after by the little bottle-o£ wine and a few of yesterday’s 
crusts, though of course one should also not forget the 
matches which were to cook the fish . they tvere to catch’. 

When he had completed table preparations, the bottle 
in the centre and the three crusts round it, he ventured the 
observation that the feast was going to be a little on the 
lean side. But with all a woman's superiority she shrugged 
her shoulders. Her feet already in the water, she said sternly; 
“I am just getting the fish. You may watch me.” 

For the next half hour, with infinite trouble, she con- 
trived to catch some litde fish with her hands. She had tied 
'her skirts high about her waist with a piece of string, and 
entered the water with eyery precaution not to cause eddies. 
Whenever she got quite near a small fish caught between 
two stones she stretched out her hand and, making a fright- 
ful splash, would plunge it in, to bring it out again with a 
handful of shingle. Serge roared with laughter, which 
eventually brought her to the bank most put out, to shout at 
him that he had no right to laugh. , 

“Besides,” he said at last, “what were you going to cook' 
your fish on? We’ve not got any wood ! ” 

'That was the last straw, especially as the fish themselves 
were not so plentiful. She came ashore and,- without 
thinking of pulling on her stockings again, raced about the 
meadow to get dry, which brought back her laughter, ' 
because some kinds of grass would tickle her feet so. 

“But look! ” she cried, suddenly, dropping to her knees, 
“burnetl Burnet’s wonderful! Now we really -shall feast.” 

, Serge now had to grace the table with a dish of burriet, 
and this they ate with their bread, Albine insisting that it 
was better than hazel-nuts. She acted the mistress of , the 
house, cutting Serge’s bread for him, even refusing to let him 
have the knife. However much he protested, she insisted 
that she tvas the -vvife. Then he had to put the few drops of 
wine which were left back into the cupboard and even 
sweep the grass, before . they could leave the dining-room 
and go to the bedi'oom. Albine got into bed first, stretching 
■out full length, then saying; 

"Now I hope you understand that we really are going to 
sleep . . . You have to lie down beside me, and quite 'close, 
too.” 
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He stretched out, exactly as she ordered, and they lay 
as still as stones, touching frorn shoulders to feet, their 
empty hands behind them, over their heads. It was their 
hands principally that embarrassed them now, but they 
maintained all the gravity of pretend and stared straight up 
into the sky, their eyes wide open, telling each other that 
they were asleep and very, very comfortable. 

“You see,” she said, meditatively, "you’re warm ^rhcn 
you are married . . . Can you feel how warm I am?” 

“Of course, you are like an eiderdowm . . . But we ought 
not to be talking, because we are asleep. Better not talk,” 

They w'ere then silent a long time, all very solemn, 
turning their heads away from each other surreptitiously, 
as if the warmth of their breath disturbed them. Then Serge 
suddenly broke the long silence. 

“I do like you very much,” he said. 

It was the love which comes before sex, the love instinct 
u'hich makes little men of ten keep vigil for little girls in 
white frocks. Around them, the widespread meadows tended 
to alleviate the slight fear they had of one another. They 
were conscious of all those grasses and -weeds looking at 
them and the sky too peering down through the willow 
foliage, and they were not worried by it. The willow tent 
over, their heads was merely a sheet of transparent cloth, 
as if Albino had strung up a corner of her frock. The shade 
remained so bright that it did not instil them with the 
same languor as the dense thickets had done or the demands 
of those obscure corners and green alcoves. From the far 
skyline came the open air, healthy breezes bringing them 
all the freshness of this ocean of greenery with its sweet 
smell of blossom, while the river at their feet was merely 
another childhood, a frankness the descant of whose fresh 
voice seemed the distant cry of a friend laughing there. 
Happy solitude, so saturated with serenity, exposing its 
nakedness with all the adorable outrageousness of ignorance. 
The vast field with all the green pastures which were 
their first bed together assumed all the naivety of the 
cradle. 

“That’s enough, now,” said Albine suddenly, and got up. 
“We’ve had our sleep.” 

Fie was a trifle taken aback to find it over so soon. 
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Reaching oiit, he plucked at her skirt,' as if to draw her back 
to his side. But she merely knelt , down, laughing. 

“And now what is it? Now what is it?" she demanded. 

- He could hot say. He just stared up at her, and took her 
•elbows in -his hands. .Then he took, her by the hair, but- 
that made her cry out.. Then, when she stood up again, he 
■birried his face in the grass, which still bore the warmth of 
her body. 

■ “There, that’s all,” he said, suddenly, and also got up. 

■ Till evening they raced about over the meadows.. They 
ran far ahead, to peer into the distance. They went to their - 
garden. Albine led, with the nose of a young dog, never 

.’mentioning it, but always seeking that happy glade, even 
though here there ^vere none of the big trees of which she 
dreamed. Serge was all clumsy gallantry, rushing so roughly 
ahead to brush tall growth aside that he would nearly, fall 
, over and when he wanted to help her over brooks, picking , 
;her up with his arms so tightly round her waist that he 
hurt her. 

■ Their great delight was coming upon each of the other 
three rivers. The first flowed over a pebbly bed, running 
between two long lines of willows, so that they had to ford 
it amid all the willow branches, with the risk of stumbling 
into a deep pocket of water. But Serge tvent first, and the 
water only came up to his knees. Then he took Albine, in, 
his arms and carried her across so that she should not get 
wet at all. The next river was dark with the shade of a 
file of tall trees, under which languorously and with faint 
murmur it drew the white folds of the satin skirts of a 
meditative lady of noble birth deep in the heart of woods. 
It was a deep belt of water, icy and disturbing, which 
luckily they were able to cross by a tree which had fallen 
across it. They rode astride this trunk and delighted to 
disturb the burnished steel mirror of the waters with their 
feet. Then they hurried on, terrified by the eyes that kared 
at them suddenly from even the smallest drop of water 
breaking away from the drowsy deeps. 

But it was jjrincipally the last of the three rivers that 
held them. This was a stream as playful as they were, 
sedately slow at some bends, then rushing in pearly laughter- 
forward among large rocks, then out of breath and still all 
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a-quiver, becoming tranquil again in the lee of a dump of 
arbutus. It exhibited all the moods in the whole world, iis 
bed now fine sand, now flat eroded rocks, now dear gravels, 
now rich loam, from which leaping frogs kicked little slov/ 
puffs of yellow smoke. Here Albine and Serge had a wonder- 
ful game. Barefoot, they went some distance upstream for 
the pleasure of paddling down again, preferring that watery 
rvay to the meadowland and lingering at every islet they 
came upon, going ashore on them and conquering savage 
lands, and resting amid the tall reeds and sedge which 
seemed to rear its shipwrecked sailors’ huts specially for 
them. 

It was a wonderful journey back, with all the fun that 
the banks and that dancing smiling water laid out for them 
to enliven them. But when they had left the river. Serge 
suddenly realized that all along those river banks and in 
the islands, even among the plants which drowsed in the 
flow of the water, Albine had persistently been looking for 
something. Once he had to go and take her by force from 
the heart of a patch of water-lilies whose large leaves 
ringed her legs with the scalloped lace of a noblewoman. 
He said nothing, merely scolded her with upraised finger. 
Then at last, aglow with the day’s delights, they went back, 
arm in arm, a young married couple, as they pretended, 
on their way back from a really adventurous outing. Thtv 
gazed at each other and found each other more handsome 
and stronger than ever and in their laughter there uas 
undoubtedly a note which that morning had not been thuc 
at all. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

“Aren’t we ever going on any more c\( uisions?” Serge 
asked her, some" days later. And when be saw her give .a 
rather wearied shrug of her shouldris, he a<lded, as if to 
tease her: “Does this mean you have gi\en up looking fc-\ 
that tree of yours?” 



■ This they turned into a joke which’ lasted all day. There 
was no tree. It. was a nursery tale. Yet it rather gave them 
the shivers to' talk about it. The, next day, however, they 
resolved to make a trip to the far side of the park, where 
the, wood ivas dense and tall. That was a region which Serge 
did not yet know at all. ,When they set out, in the morning, 
Albine refused to, take anything- with her. She was medita- 
tive, even a little sad, with her vei7 gentle smile. So they 
lunched, and did not go down till late. The sun, already 
hot, made them slack, so they ^valked very slowly, close 
together, seeking out patches of shade. Neither the sunken 
garden nor the orchard, which they had to cross, prompted 
thp m to linger. When they reached tlie coolness of the 
hea-vy shade, they walked even more slowly, plunged into 
the emotion-charged forest retreat with not a’ word spoken, 
merely uttering a huge sigh, as if this escaping from the 
broad daylight offered them relief. Then, tvhen they could 
see nothing on all sides but leaves, with not a single gap 
to reveal the sunlit vistas of the park, they turned to "each 
other, smiling, yet vaguely uneaisy. 

“Isn’t it wonderful here?” murmured Serge. 

Albine nodded. Her heart was so full that she could not 
speak. They had not got their arms round each other's 
waists, as they usually had, but walked rvithout any physical 
contact, their arms swinging free, their eyes intent on the, 
ground. Then, seeing tears suddenly trickle down Albine’s 
cheeks and mingle in her smile. Serge halted. 

“Whatever is it?” he cried. “Does something hurt you? 
Have you khocked^yourself?” 

"But of course not! I am smiling, I really am,” she 
assiired him. “I cannot tell why, the 'mere scent of these 
trees brings tears to my eyes.” Then, with a glance at him, 
she added; “But you are crying too. Then you do kriotv 
how good it is." 

“■V^es,” he murmured, “the immensity of this shade — it 
takes one's breath away. One would think one -was entering 
something so astonishingly sweet that it hurt, wouldn’t one? 
But if there is anything worrying you, you should tell me. 
Have I perhaps upset you somehow, are you angry with 

She swore she was not. No, she was very happy. 
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^^Then why are you so sad? Shall we race each other?" 

Oh, no, not that, she replied, with a grown-up girl’s 
pout of disapproval. 

And when he went on to suggest other games — climbing 
trees after birds’ nests, looking for strawberries or violets, 
at last she lost patience. 

"We are too grown-up for all that,’’ she said, sharply. 
“It’s silly always to be playing. Don’t you like it better juk 
walking side by side quietly with me, like this?” 

She w-as certainly walking beside him so delightfully 
that the mere click of her little footsteps on the hard-beaten 
path had been giving him the greatest pleasure in the world. 
Never before had he actually noticed the graceful sway of 
her body or the exciting sweep of her skirts, which rustled 
in her wake like lissom snakes. He felt it was an une.xhaust- 
ible delight to see the fine dignity with which she walked 
at his side, with all the new enchantments he kept finding 
in each soft, easy movement of her limbs. 

“You are right,” he cried. “That is far better than any- 
thing else. If you wanted, I would go beside you to the 
end of the earth.” 

And yet, only a few steps farther on, there he was inter- 
rogating her, wondering if she were not tired. Next, he 
suggested he would have nothing against a little rest 
himself. 

“Here’s a nice place to sit,” he faltered. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t want to sit down.” 

“You know,” ire said, "what we might do is lie down 
together as we did in the meadows the other day. We should 
be so snug and comfortable.” 

“I don’t want to,” she said, “I don’t want to.” 

And she leapt a pace away from him, suddenly terrified 
of those male arms reaching out to take hold of her. He said 
she was a great ninny, and tried to catch her. But when his , 
fingers just caught up with her she cried out so agonizingl), 
that he halted, and found that he ivas shaking fiora head 
..to foot. 

“Did I then hm t you?” 

She did not answer at once. She was already rc-emcrgmg 
into a smile, and really quite surprised at her own cry. 

“No,” she said, “let me be, don’t keep worrying me . . . 


What is tliere for us to do if wc did sit down? I would ratlrcr 

walk.” , . . : . , 

Then, gravely, yet pretending to joke, she said: You 
know very ivell that I am looking for my tree.” 

At this, he too laughed and olfercd to look with her. He 
became specially gentle, not to frighten her any more, for 
he could see that although she had resumed her slow pace- 
at his side, she was still very timorous. What they were going 
to do there was forbidden, it would bring them bad luck, 
and he felt himself shaken by the same exc^uisitc fear which 
was making her' tremble at every far-olf sigh of the forest. 
The scent "of the U'ces, the greenish daylight seeping down 
from their lofty summits, the soft whisper of the under- 
growth, all instilled them with anxiety as if round the very 
next bend of the path they were going to enter an awesome 
happiness which was to be feared. 

For hours, it seemed, they strode on among the trees, 
maintaining the same tempo and scarcely speaking a w'ord 
to each other; yet were never a moment apart, following one 
another through the depths of gaps in the darkest greenery. 
At first, they made tlieir ivay through gi'owth where .the 
young trunks tvere no thicka' than an infant’s arm. These 
they had to thrust aside to get through, where the fluttering 
lace of the foliage brushed against their e)’es. At their backs, 
the path they had made closed in behind them and tlieir 
tracks were lost. 

They went forward blindly, lost, sw-ept this way and 
that, only the tall tree-tops swaying behind them. Thed of 
not being able to sec three steps ahead, Albine ivas very 
glad ivhcn she was able to jump tree of an enormous thicket, 
the far edge of ivhich they had been striving for some time 
to reach. They found themselves in the very centre of a 
glade from winch led a number of narrow paths. All round 
them w-ere nan'ow channels betw-een high hedges, twdsting, 
criss-crossing, turning back, strung out most capriciously. 
They raised themselves up to peer over the hedge-growth. 
But they were really in no gieac hurry. They would even 
gkadly have stayed where they tvere, losing themselves in 
their continual detours and enjoying tlie mere pleasure of 
w.-ilking on through this, but never arriving anywhei'c, had 
they not sighted ahead of tlicm die proud outline of the 



really tall timber. These woods they now entered, with 
religious feeling, touched with holy awe, as when one 
mounts the steps under the portal of a church. The trunks, 
straight and white with lichens which stained them v/ith the 
frail greyness of old stone, rose immensely high in ranks like 
pillars towering into the empyrean. In 'the distance, those 
pillars opened out into naves, with side-aisles which were 
more encumbered, naves of a wonderful boldness of design, 
rearing on the slenderest of pillars, the vaulting so lacc-like, 
so richly worked, so sensitively channelled that the blue 
sky showed all over it. From the giant arches a religious 
silence came down and there was an austere bareness in the 
soil below, making it like well-worn stone flags, hardening 
its surface, without a blade of grass, only dusted with the 
rusted leaves of yesteryear. And so absorbed tvere they into 
the immense remoteness of this temple that their footsteps 
rang loud in their ears. 

Here, surely, was that tree which they had searched so 
long, the shade of which rendered perfect bliss. They felt 
its proximity by the enchantment which flowed tlirough 
them, in the half-light of the immense vaulting. Tlie trees 
appeared to them as creatures of loving-kindness, powerful 
and full of silence and happy stillness too. They looked at 
them one after the other, they loved each one, and from 
their sovereign calm they expected some vow which should 
make them grow up as these trees had grown, delighting in 
vigorous vitality. Maple, ash, hornbeam, and dogwood were 
together a nation of giants, a throng proud in their gentle- 
ness, fine stalwarts of peace alone, for the fall of one alone 
of them would suffice to slay and mutilate a u’hole corner 
of the wood. The elms were enormous, their limbs swollen, 
bursting with sap and scarce hidden at all behind their tmy 
leaves. Beech and alder, with their maiden-like ^vliiteness. 
their slender forms bent in lissom abandon to the luvl 
which swept their grand, goddess-like hair and combed ou: 
their long locks, as if they were giant goddesses in proccs.' 

of transformation into trees. . 

The planes reared their, straight torsos, their satiny red- 
tattooed skin releasing its large flakes of enamel painting. 
The larch came streaming down the slope like a troop or 
young savages, draped in their long waistcoats of woven 
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greenery, all fragrant with their balsam of resin and incense. 
And the oaks were the kings, huge oaks, square set on 
paunchy bodies, dominating arms widespread, assuming all 
‘ the sunlight for themselves, titanic trees, some struck by 
lightning and recoiling in postures- of, invincible wrestlers 
whose rvide-apart legs were a forest to themselves. 

Was that sound not the muscles of one of those gigantic 
oaks straining? Or one of the lovely plants, or a white birch 
woman, or was it an elm? Deeper and deeper went Albirie 
and Serge, losing all sense of space, lost amid this throng. 
There was a moment when they thought to have found 
what they sought: they were in the cenU'e of a block of- 
walnuts, where the shade was so chill that they shivered. 
Then, farther, there came a further thrill, when they 
entered a small wood of chestnuts, the ground below these - 
green with moss, the bizarre branches widespread, of vast 
enough expanse to have built hanging villages there. Still 
farther, Albine discovered a glade, where both of them ran, 
breathing hard. In the centre of a stretch of very fine grass 
reafed a carob tree, rvith dense, pell-mell, Tower of Babel 
branches drooping all rvays higgledy-piggledy, over them all, 
astonishing vegetation. There were even stones caught up 
in the wood, torn from the ground by the rising flood of 
the sap. The uppermost branches bent earthwards again, 
to take root in a farther ring, surrounding the main trunk 
with enormous arches and a population of new trunks 
which were also multiplying farther. And on the bark, split 
with many a bleeding cut, the carob beans tvere ripening. 
The very fruit of this monster rvas a concentration of force, 
for it ravaged the skin. Slowly they tvent round this tree, 
penetrating under the tvidespread arms, tvhere the streets 
of a town intersected, and stared at the gaping gaps trhere 
the roots came bare of the soil. Then, failing to find the 
superhuman happiness they sought, they went on ferther. 

‘‘But wherever are rve now?” Serge suddenly -asked. 

Albine could not tell him. She had never been on tliis 
side of the park. They were at the moment in a thicket of 
laburnum and acacia, the racemes of which exuded a scent 
which rvas very sweet, almost sugary. 

‘‘I think we’re lost," she murmured, and laughed. “I 
certainly don’t recognize these trees." 
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“But surely,” he argued, “the park has an end some- 
where? I thought you knew every corner o£ Paradou?" 

She spread her arms iv’ide, in sweet assurance that she 
had never claimed that. “Oh, no,” she said. 

Silent wonder took possession of them, for hitherto they 
had never known so glorious a sense of the vastness of the 
park. It was ravishing to be thus alone in the heart of so 
large a realm of their own that even they u'ere obliged to 
give up trying to know it all. 

“Well, then, were lost,” Serge laughed. “It’s better still, 
novv’^ we don’t know where we are going.” I-Ie went up close 
to her. As if timidly, he murmured: “Not afraid, are 
you?" 

“Of course not,” she replied. “There’s only you and me 
in the garden ... Of whom should I be afraid? The outside 
walls are too high. We can’t see them, but they protect us, 
you know.” 

Close pressed to her, he whispered; “But a little while 
back, you were afraid of me.” 

Nevertheless, with absolute serenity she faced him, and 
not an eyelid flickered. 

“You were hurting me, that’s all,” she said. “Now you 
seem very nice again. Why should I be afraid of you?” 

"Then let me take you in my arms. Like this. We shall 
go back under the trees.” 

“Very well. Hug me tight, I like it. And we will walk 
ever so slowly, won’t we? We don’t want to find our way 
back too quickly.” 

Pie had enlaced her waist with his arm, and thus they 
made their way back under the tallest trees, where the 
majesty of their vaulted roof made this walk of grown-up 
children awakening in unison to love, slower still. She told 
him suddenly that she was a little tired and rested her head 
on his arm. But neither one nor the other now mentioned 
even the idea of sitting down. It did not even occur to them. 
It would have interrupted their dream. What enjoyment 
could resting on the greensward give them in comparison 
with that vivid pleasure of thus walking side by side? The 
legendary tree was forgotten, and their only thought was 
to bring their faces closer, to smile more closely into each 
other’s eyes. And it was the trees, the maples and the 
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hornbeams, which by their transparent shadows tvhispefed 
to them their first words of sentimental love. 

.'‘1 love you!” cried Serge, his voice zephyr-like, faintly 
stirring the stray golden. hairS; about Albine’s temples.. He 
would have liked to discover other words, but he could 
only repeat: . 

. “I love you, I love you.”- 

Albine heard' his murmur with radiant smile and 
learned the melody of it.. 

. “I- love you, I love you,” she herself sighed, even more 
deliciously, in her peaii-like girlhood’s voice. Then, raising 
her blue eyes, in which a dawn of light ^vas growing more 
intense, she asked; “In what way do you love, me?” 

'Serge was at once pensive. There was a grave gentleness 
in, that impenetrable wood. The immense nave of that 
cathedral shuddered with the young couple's muted steps. 

' “More tlian all else,” he replied, at last. “You are lovelier 
than anything I see at morning when I open my window, 
and when'I see you, I tvant nothing else. With only you in 
life, I should be happy.” . , 

She lowered her lashes. Her head swayed from side to 
side as if she were being cradled. , ’ 

“I just love you,” he went on. “I do not know you, I do 
not know who you are, or where you come from.. You are 
not my mother or my sister, and I, love you, till you can 
have all my heart; and I keep nothing for anybody else. 
Listen 1 I love your cheeks, silky as satin ! I love your lips, 
with the perfume of roses! I love your eyes, in which I see 
all myself and any love. I love even your eyelashes, even these 
little threads of blue vein at your temples... And that, 
Albine, means that I love you,. I love you! ” . 

“Yes, and I love, you,” she said again. “You have soft 
hair on your lips and cheeks rvhich never hurts me tvhen I- 
rcst my forehead on yom- throat. You are strong,, you are 
big, you are handsome. Hove you. Serge.” 

, For a time' they were silent in their rapture. It seemed 
to them that before them went the song of a flute and their 
own words came from a mellifluous orchestra, which they 
never could see. They took the tiniest steps possible now, 
in and out among the huge trees, leaning one against the 
other. In the far distance, away down the colonnade, rays 
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of the setting sun slanted ±r;ndL. Zun' a tatciau.tn .:f 
young maidens in ■ivhite ga'rra' eaterna £ ±.:r:Z 5;.- 
affiancement, the organ mamarna £:-hla, 

“And why do you love zr.t}~' Aiaine ashed 
He smiled and did net reply a: drat- ±en saldt 
“I love you because you came lo me. Thaa mer;- 
thing . . . Nov.- sve are together and love each cmer. I -- 
I should cease to live if I did not love --cm Zda are m - 
breath.” 

He lowered his voice, speal-ung no-.v out or a dreana 
“Of such things one does not itno'.v all at cate, Zdev 
grow with one’s heart. One needs to gro'v.- up, one needs :o 
have strength. Rememb-er hew v.-e used to love each other. 

■ yet never spoke of it. V,~htn one is a child, one is silly. Thr.n, 
one glorious day, it becomes tco plain, and it slips oat from 
one . . . But no matter, t.-e have nought else to do. •-ve lave 
each other because it is enr Zfe t:- Itve endu ether." 

, Her head thrown bach- her -eves drmly dtsed- Aloine 
held her breath, as she reveZed in the sZemte -vhim ens-ued- 
siill warm from those words' . n t r em 

“Do you love me? Do you Itvr nner' dm Zns- durterud 
quickly, her eyes still closed. 

But he was now silent, terrihiy mdhntn- nr hu— e ni:d:;::g 
more he could say to show her that nei;r:'vi uur. uZr. g:m..n 
moved slowly over her rose-tinted nmimmmme v.u- .a- 
. - yielding, as if she slept. Her eyeiics ham nru: m:_:m-~ 
living silk, her lips curled into the aa::m .ta— ..t- n. 

a smile. Her forehead was purity itseir. tarnmt vam: t ant.; 
of gold at the edge of her hair. And he -tngen t: g-.vt urn' 
his whole being in. one single word whicn was nr. tm- tn t. 
his tongue, yet would elude him. At last, ne tern: a.;; a. — : 
lower, as if seeking on which precious coraer n: ma.- tnta 
tenance he should lay that word of all weras. im .:a 
; end he still said nothing, did not even breatne, mmu; 
i his lips on hers, and kissed her. 

I “Albine, 1 love you, dearest one! ” 

; “I love you. Serge darling.” 

■ And here, they halted, all a-quiver from ilus a.rs; 

? She had opened her eyes wide. He was still poised. a:s .^p- 
! slightly thrust forward. Thus, without any blush, m.ey x-m. 
;■ watched each other. Soniething most powerful, a sowtv g.a 
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force, had entered their being. It rvas like a long-arvaited 
meeting, in which they saw themselves grown up, made one 
for another, for ever bound together. For a while, they were 
astonished, raising their eyes totvards the religious vaulting 
of the tree-tops, as if to-seek approval from the trees and 
recover the echo of their kiss. But, • confronted with the 
serene acquiescence of the dense wood, they experienced the 
joyousness' of lovers unpunished, a joyousness which was 
lasting, sonorous, full of the eloquent blossoming of their 
affection. 

“Oh," she cried, “do tell me about all the days you have 
loved me! Tell me everything . . . Did you love me when you 
slept on my hand? Did you love me, when I fell out of the 
.cherry-tree, and you were down below, so pale, holding out 
your arms? Did you love me, out in the meads, when you 
took me by the waist to get me over the brooks?” 

“Sh! Let me speak! I have ahvays loved you . . . But you, 
did you then love me, did you?” 

. Till night, they lived on that word love which came back 
to their lips rvithout end, ever with new sweetness. They , 
sought it, they brought it into every sentence, they spoke it 
when it had* nothing to do with what they were talking 
about, but for the mere pleasure of saying it. Serge had no 
intention of laying a second kiss on Albine’s lips. Their 
ignorance had enough merely with the perfuirie of the first 
kiss. They had now found their road home, without for a . 
moment having worried about it. As they emerged from the 
forest, dusk had fallen, the moon was rising yelloVv.amid 
the dark hues of green. And what a wonderful walk back 
that was, through the heart of the park, accompanied by 
that orb of discretion which peeped at- them through gaps 
in the trees! Albine maintained Aat the moon was follow- 
ing them. From afar, the deep forest whispered softly, and 
Serge, hearing it, said- to hirhself: “They are talking about 
us.” 

When they crossed the sunken garden, they walked 
through a fragrance of astounding sweetness, that fragrance 
rvhich flowers possess at night, a more caressing fragrance 
than that of day, such fragrance that it might be the very, 
breath of their slumber. . • ' 

“Good night. Serge dearest.” ■ 
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, “You ought not to be so much indoors,” she said, ‘ you'll 
be getting ill again." . ' ' , ' . 

Serge gave a . troubleddaugh. , , 

: “Nonsense,” he. murmured. • “Besides, we’ve been every- 
where, we know the whole garden how.” 

She shook her head, “Oh no,” she said in a low voice;. 
“We don’t know the rocks, and we’ve never been to the. 
springs. That is where in winter I go to get warm. There are 
spots where the hones seem alive.” 

, The following day, without another word said on the 
matter, they set out. They climbed up to the left, beyond 
that cave where the marble woman slept. As they set foot 
oh. the lower rocks. Serge said: “Yes. I think this did rather ,■ 
leave us with a worry, for we ought to see everything.. 
Perhaps we shall feel better after we have been to the 
springs.”' ' . . ' 

It was a dose, sultry, stormy day. They did not venture^ 
to walk ^v’ith arms enlaced about each other, but walked in 
Indian , file under scorching sun. Albine taking advantage 
of a spot where the path widened to let him go on in front. 
The. touch of his breath when he walked beside her made' 
her uneasy, and it disturbed her equally profoundly to feel 
him just behind her back, so near her skirts. ■ ■ ; ' 

On either side here the rocks were piled high in broad. . 
layers. Easy slopes led from one broad ledge to another, the 
ledges covered with coarse herbage. First they came oh 
golden broom, patches of thyme, patches of sage, patches of 
lavender, all manner of aromatic plants, together with pun- 
gent juniper and bitter rosemary, so poAverfully.scehted that . 
it all went to their heads. On either side of the path here 
and there the luxuriant hops made hedges like' fine metal, 
work, oxidized copper fences, wrought iron, polished copper, 
complicated ornamentation, florid with spiny arching. Next, 
to reach the springs, they had to pass through a. pine wood. 
The thin shade weighed like lead on their backs. Underfoot, 
the sere pine needles crackled, with faint resinous dust 
which dried their lips. . 

; ‘;There’s no gainsaying it, this part of your garden is not 

easy going,” said Serge, turning to Albine. 

At last, they smiled at.pach other. They had reached the 
rock springs and the lixnpid waters of the pools were a relief 
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to them. These were not hidden under gr een vegetation, like 
springs in the plains, which gather thick, bosky growth 
about them, to slumber idly in their shade. These gushed 
from the rock face in full blaze of sunlight, without a blade 
of grass to veil their blue waters. Drenched with dazzling 
light, the waters were silver jets. The sunlight played on the 
sand at the bottom of their pool, a wafted dust of vivid light. 
From the first pool the water drained by channels of abso- 
lute purity, lightly playing with all the happy nakedness of 
a child, then leapt out into the waterfall, the gentle curve 
of which was a woman’s fair body bending back. 

“Dip in your hands,” cried Albine. “The water in this 
pool is like ice.” 

It was a good idea to refreshen themselves. They 
splashed water on their faces and stayed some time, bathed 
in the constant fine spray breathing out from the streaming 
waters. Even the sunlight was moistened by it. 

“Oh I do look back!” was Albine’s next cry. “There is 
our garden, there are the meads, there is the forest! ” 

For some time they gazed down at Paradou Park, which 
now lay at their feet. 

“See,” she said, “there’s not a bit of the outer wall in 
sight, the whole world is ours, to the very edge of 
the sky.” , 

They had at last, without noticing it, enlaced their ai ms 
about each other. They were suddenly at their c.i'' 
mutually trusting again. The rvater of this spring !i i<l 
cooled their fever. Yet, as they moved away, Albiiu- m i n ■ <1 
to yield to a memory, and she brought him back, '-.i’, .n smi- 
. denly: “And yet, right over there — look undci i'" lo. i s — 
I did once get a glimpse of the wall. Long airc 

“There’s certainly nothing to be seen no\s. nna mured 

Serge, turning rather pale. , lu- j 

"But I assure you ... it ought to be imnicdi iul\ nchind 
the chestnut avenue, .beyond this undcreiouili 
Then, suddenly aware that Serge’s aim v.i- 
tighter, she hastily said: “Perhaps I am hh'mI'Sii . .‘Vll the 
same, I do recall suddenly finding ii 
when I came out of the ride. It barred m' i‘'.‘d. It was 
high that it frightened me . . . -A h'u p .lu.iv trorn thr. 
spot, I had a real surprise. 'IHo u.dl 
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There was a great gap in it, through which you could see 
the country beyond.” 

Serge shot her an uneasy, begging glance, but to reassure 
him, she shrugged her shoulders. 

“All, but I sealed up the hole, you see,” she said. “Don’t 
fear, I tell you, we are quite alone ... I sealed it up at. once. 
I had my knife. I cut brambles and I rolled big stones up. I 
defy a sparrotv to get through. If you like, one of these days, 
we will go and see. That will set your mind at rest.” 

He shook his head. They went their way again, arms 
round each other’s rvaists, but they were now troubled once 
more. Serge glanced down sideways at Albine’s face. She 
blinked nervously,'' sensitive at being thus watched. Both of 
them would have liked to retrace their steps and avoid the. 
ill ease of any further excursion. Then, against their wills, 
as if they, yielded to some force which drove them on, they 
rdunded a rock and reached level ground, where the renewed 
intoxication of full sunlight awaited them. But here it was 
no longer merely the joyous drouth of sweet-scented plants, 
with musky breath of thyme and incense of lavender. They 
trod growth which stank : wormwood rvith bitter headiness, ■ 
rue, with foetid smell of human flesh, acrid valerian, 
saturated in aphrodisiacal exudations. Mandrake, hemlock, 
setter-wort and belladonna sent up clouds of dizziness to 
their temples, made them feel faint, so that as they bore 
each other up, they staggered, and their hearts were on their 
lips. 

“Shall I carry you?” he asked her, as he felt her yield 
herself to him, and before she could answer, he crushed her 
to him in full embrace. Breathless, she freed herself. 

“No, don’t you suffocate me,” she said. “Let me be ... I 
do know why I feel so strange. The ground is swaying under 
my feet . . . Serge, this is where I feel funny.” 

She took one of his hands and lay it on her bosom. He 
turned white as a sheet and was suddenly weaker than she 
was. Seeing each other in this state, they both had tears in 
their eyes, yet could not guess what remedy there might be 
for their great disorder. Were they going to die suddenly 
here, of an unknown ill ? 

“Come into the shade, here, and sit down,” said Serge. 
“It is these plants killing us, with their powerful scent.” 
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He led her by lire finger-tips, for she shook all over 
merely at the touch of his hand on hers. The green-leaved 
nook in whicli she sat down was formed by a lovely cedar, 
and the flat roofing of its branches spread more than thirty 
feet. Behind them also grew strange pungent conifers, 
cypresses with leaves soft and flat as thick lace, silver firs, 
erect and solemn, like ancient dolmens, still stained with the 
blood of sacrifice, yews, their sombre garments fringed with 
silver, and many another plant of tenacious foliage, stand- 
ing all the winter through, trees squat of growth, their 
leaves dark as of varnished leather, bespattered yellow and 
red, so tough that the sun slithered off them and was power- 
less to make them flaccid. A monkey-puzzle was the strangest 
thing of all; with its huge angular limbs. It was like a build- 
ing constructed of rigid reptiles morticed one into the other, 
the imbricated leaves erect like the scales of the angry 
creatures. Here, in this heavy shade, the heat was volup- 
tuous with drowsiness. The very air slept, breathless and 
mouldy as a closed room. There arose an oriental odour, the 
redolence of the lovely lips of the Shunammite perfumed 
that timber. 

"Are you not going to sit down?" she murmured, and 
made a little more room for him. But he recoiled and 
remained standing. But, invited again, he slipped to his 
knees, but still some paces from her. 

“No,” he said, "I am more feverish than you, I should 
scorch you . . . Albino, tvere 1 not afraid of hurting yoit, I 
would take you in my arms, so powerfully, that we should 
cease for ever to feel our discomfort." 

Dragging himself on his knees, he drew nearer to her. 

“Oh, to have you in ray arms, in my flesh . . . That is mv 
only thought. At night, I waken, clutching emptiiu-^-. to 
myself, clutching a dream of you. I would like first lo t.ike 
you but by the tip of your little finger. Then I would 
gradually have all of you till there was nothing I< fi of \ou 
and you had all become mine, from your fet t to the last 
hair of your Ia.shcs, and I should keep you foi cser. It must 
be a wonderful gift, thus possessing the one whom one loves. 
My heart would melt away into yours.” 

He drew still closer, till had he reached out his hand, he 
would have touched the hem of her skirt. 
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. ‘-But, why I cannot tell, I feel far away from you . . 
There is a sort of wall between us that my fists could never 
break down. Yet I am strong today, I could bind you fast in 
my arms and fling yoii over my shoulder and carry you away , 
as if you- were a mere thing belonging to me. And yet be 
frustrated, for . I should still riot possess you sufficiently. 
When my hands take you, they hold a mere nothing of your 
being . ... Tell me where the whole being of you is' concealed, 
so I may go and seek it out.” ■ 

He had bent forward till he rested on his elbows, in a 
posture of abysmal adoration. He imposed a kiss on the hem 
of her skirt. Then, as if she had taken this kiss on her naked 
skin, she sat bolt upright and clapped her hands to her 
temples, aghast and stammering: 

“No, I beg you, let us go on with our walk.” ' 

Yet she made no attempt to escape. She let Serge follow 
her, slowly, desperately, feet stumbling against roots, her 
head still between her hands, to stifle the clamour rising 
within her. And when they emerged from the little wood, 
they took a few steps up the ledges of rock, where an ardent 
race of luscious herbage grew, a riot, nameless creatures', 
gliiripsed in nightmare, a stampede of monsters holding 
spiders, caterpillars, wood lice, all amazingly enlarged, some 
with glaucous, bare skin, others set with obscene down. 
Behind them they dragged infirm limbs, abortions of legs, 
stumps of . arms. Some were swollen like immodest , preg- 
nancies, the spine of others was lumpy with multiple hurripi- 
nesses, yet others were loose-knit, ramshackle, loose-jointed 
skeletons. Like a profusion of greenish turtles, monstrously 
bearded with long spines harder than steel points, the 
nipple-cacti were a mass of live pustules. There wei'e echino- 
cacti, revealing more skin, but just like nests of young vipers - 
knotted together. The globe-thistles were but a single brush, 
an excrescence with red bristles, giant insects rolled into 
balls. Like trees, the, opuntias raised their fleshy > leaves, 
spattered, with reddened needles. They were like swarms of' 
microscopic bees, threadbare pouches of . vermin. The 
gasterias held out their feet, looking like large grasshoppers 
on- their backs, their limbs blackish,, spotted, striped, 
damascened. There were cereus with their shameful vegeta- 
tion, huge polyparies, sickly from this over-heated soil; mere 
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debauch of poisoned sap. But it was above all the aloes, 
crowds of which displayed their lavish, love-swooning hearts, 
and all the shades of green, soft, violent, yellowish.'greyishi 
brownish, rust-spattered and edged with pale gold. They 
were of all possible shapes, the large leaves heart-shaped, the 
narrow ones like sword-blades, some lace-worked with 
prickles, others finely hem-stitched. There were huge speci- 
mens bearing their flowers separately on tall stems and with 
pale coral collars hanging from them, others whose flowers 
grew in little bunches on stalks, fleshy growth darting the 
swift snakes’ tongues to all sides. 

“Let us go back to the shade," Serge implored her, “and 
you sit down as you sat just now and I will kneel and talk 
to you.” 

At this point there was a downpour of sunlight, huge 
drops of it. In triumph the great orb took the naked earth 
and pressed it to its scorching bosom. Faint with the heat, 
.Albine stumbled. She turned to Serge. 

“Take me,” she whispered, in a dying voice. 

The moment their flesh touched, tliey fell to the ground, 
lips to lips, w'ithout a cry. There seemed no end to their fall, 
as if the rock gave way infinitely beneath them. Madly now 
their hands sought knowledge of each other, of features, of 
throat and beyond, of all their clothing. It was, however, a 
sudden nearness so tense with anxiety that almost at once 
they got to their feet again, their nerves on edge, yet unable 
to n-o farther in the satisfaction of their desires. .And then, 
each by a different path, they fled. Serge did not stop till he 
. reached the lodge, where he flung himself face down on his 
bed, his head afire, his heart despairing. Albine did not come 
back till night. She had shed all her tears in a corner of the 
garden. This was the first time that they had not come 
back together, wearied by the delight of their long walks. 
For three days now they sulked and were terribly unhappy. 
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Now, nevertheless, the park was entirely theirs. They had 
taken- possession , of it, sovereign possession. Not a corner of 
that realm but belonged , to them. For them the sunken 
garden maintained that mingled languorous fragrance 
which came in by their open rvindows at night and lulled 
them to sleep. The orchard fed them, filling Albine’s skirts 
with fruits; it afforded them refreshment by the musky shade 
of its foliage, under which it rvas so good to break their 
fast after the sun was up, and in the meads there, were all 
the grasses, and the waters. The grasses enlarged their king- 
dom, ceaselessly unrolling before them their carpets of shot 
silk, while, with their immense purity, their immense inno- 
cence, the rippling of that coolness in rvhich they delighted 
in bathing- their youth, the waters were the greatest of then 
joys. They also possessed the forest, from the vast oaks which 
ten men together hand to hand could not have encompassed, 
to the slender birch sapling which a child could have 
snapped off without effort, they possessed the forest -with all 
its trees and shade and avenues and glades, its green nooks 
which even the birds did not know, the forest which they 
disposed of as they thought fit, as of a giant tent in which 
at midday they could always find shelter for the tenderness 
born in the morning. They reigned everywhere, even over 
the rocks, the springs, and the terrible soil, tvith its mon- 
strous plant growth, this soil which had quivered, rvith 
emotion under the weight of their bodies and was dearer to 
them than the other soft beds of the garden, loved for the 
strange emotion they had tasted there. Thus, notv, they were 
masters of all that lay before them and all that lay on either 
side, they had mastered their domain, they walked amid a 
nature which knew them, nature their friend, which as they 
passed gave them with a smile, offered itself to their 
pleasures, was their submissive servant. They also found 
delight in the sky, in that vast expanse of blue stretched 
above their heads. This the park walls could' not enclose, 
yet the, sky too belonged to their vision and became part 
of the happiness of their life, day with its triumphant 
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sun, night with its warm rain of stars, making them 
rapturous at any minute of the day, offering all the shades 
of light of living flesh, at break of day whiter far than any 
maiden rising from her bed, gilded at midday, yearning for 
fruitfulness, and at evening sinking back to rest in the con- 
tented weariness born of the pleasures of love. Never did 
it twice reveal the same countenance. Every evening it made 
them marvel above all at its farewell hour. As tlie sun 
slipped close to the horizon it always found a new smile. 
Occasionally it even left them, amid serene peace, without 
a cloud, gradually engulfed in a bath of gold. At other times, 
it broke into rays of purple, and tore its robe of mists aside, 
to escape in waves of flame which barred the heavens with 
the tails of giant comets whose streaming locks set fire to the 
summits of the high-grown woods. Then, on banks of red 
sand and red coral came the final eclipse of the great orb, 
glorious, when one by one it blew out its rays, discreet, 
behind a' vast cloud, draped as by an alcove curtain in grey 
silk, only- the red glow of its night-lamp to' be seen in the 
depths of the increasing shadow, or perhaps a sunset of 
' passionate love, flaming disc of biting fire which finally 
rolled below the horizon, a chaos of twisted limbs sinking 
from sight in glowing ruin. 

Only the vegetation had not admitted their allegiance, 
but among all the creatures which owed them allegiance and 
obedience Albine and Serge walked like monarchs. ^Vhen 
they Vvalked through the garden, flights of butterflies rose to 
delight their eyes, fanned them with beating wings, follov.x'd 
them like a vital orgasm of the sun, as if the vers' flowers 
took flight, and shed their fragrance in their wake. In the 
orchard they found the greedy birds in the trce-wp5. 
sparrows and finches, orioles and bullfinches, showing wh:c.n 
fruits were ripest, scarring them with their beaks, witn tne 
din of school-children at playtime, a turbulent troi.c^Oi 
robbery, brazen flocks of them coming to 
at their feet, w'hile straddled in the trees they dmet . 
found pleasure too in the meadows, picrung up "'v,' 
golden-eyed green freshers which climbed imo l-.- 
rushes, with all the gentleness of contemp.ati.t- ct--- 
And Serge would take a straw and get t.ie 
their holes, tickling the abdomens of ttie 
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fhcin sing, gathering other insects, blue and pink and 
yellow,' to set them walking up his sleeves, like buttons of 
kpphire, ruby and, topaz.,There was also' the mysterious life 
of the rivers, fish with dun backs slipping through the 
rippling water, eels to be guessed at by faint agitation of 
water, grasses, small fry scattering at the slightest sound like 
puffs of blackish smoke, flies mounted on large pattens 
sweeping in vast silvery curves over the motionless surface, 
all tliat soundless swarming of life which made them cling 
to, the banks, often giving than the longing to stand bare- 
legged in very mid-stream, just to feel those millions of 
minute lives slipping past them. 

Other days, days of soft languorousness, it would be 
under the forest trees, in the sonorous shade, that they 
would repair, to hear their musicians serenade them, the 
nightingales with crystal flutes, blue tits rvith their tiny 
silver horns, and the cuckoos making their distant accom- 
paniment. The swift flight of the pheasants, tails like rays 
of jsunshihe among the branches of the trees, made tlrem 
marvel and they would pause smiling to let a happy, troop 
of young goats, or a couple of solemn deer, slow down as 
they trotted by, to stare, at them. 

Yet other days, when the sky was burning, they climbed 
the rocks and took pleasure irr the clouds of grasshoppers 
whicli, crackling like a brazier caught by a sudden, gust of 
wind, their feet sent flying from the stretches of thyme. The 
snakes stretched out on the edge of red-burnt bushe's, the 
lizards lying full length on the hot tvhite rocks, followed 
them ivi til friendly eye, and, dipping their webbed feet in 
the spring water, the pink flamingos stood still as they 
approached and by dicir trusting calm reassured the .rvater- 
hens which drowsed in the centre of the pool. 

It was only since that day when they first felt their own 
vital pulse in a kiss, that Serge and Albine had thus felt the 
life of the park in its growth all round them.' Now at 
moments it left them dazed, for it would speak a tongue 
they did not comprehend, addressing suggestions to them to 
which they did not knotv how to yield. It rvas this life, all 
these voices and this living, animal warmth, all these scents 
and colours of the multitudinous forms of the park flora 
which disturbed them, to the point of making them 
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impotent one with another. But, despite this, the park was to 
them only a numerous and loving family. Every- blade of 
grass, every little creature, became their intimate. Paradoii 
Park was one great caress. Before their advent, for more 
than a century, only the sun had reigned here, unrestricted 
master, adding its splendour to every branch. In those days 
this was all the garden knew. It saw the sun in the morniiig 
leap the enclosing wall with its slanting rays, neatly sea° 
itself at midday on the fainting earth, and when evening 
came leave at the other side with a farewell kiss that gently 
lay on all the foliage. Thus the garden had lost its shame 
and accepted Albine and Serge, just as long since it had 
accepted the sun, seeing in them good children of whom it 
need never be shy. Animals, trees, waters and stones 
'remained gloriously free, their voices unrauted, their bodies 
unclothed, having no secrets, exposing all the innocent bold- 
ness and lovely tenderness of the very creation of the world. 
This corner of nature laughed discreetly at the fears which 
Albine and Serge felt and this made it kinder still, unfold- 
ing under their feet the softest of greensward, drawing the 
bushes close together to make narrow paths for tliein. If it 
still did not throw them fully into each other’s arms, that 
was because it took pleasure revealing their desires, delight- 
ing in their clumsy kisses, which in the bosky shadows would 
ring out like the cry of angry birds. But they, suffering as 
they did from the immense voluptuousness which enveloped 
them, they would curse the gax'den.' That afternoon when 
Albine cried so much, after their walk over the rocks, sud- 
denly feeling Paradou so vital and so ardent about her, her 
words were: “If you are our friend, why do you make us so 
unhappy?” 


CPIAPTER FOURTEEN 

The next dav. Serge began to shut himself awav in his 
room. The fragrance of the garden had overcome him. He 
drew the calico curtains so as not even to be able to see the 
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park and to prevent it entering the room. Perhaps far from 
all that verdure, the mere shade of which made his skin 
quiver with life, he would be able to recover childhood’s 
peace of mind. Now, in long hours shut away together, 
Albine and he never mentioned rocks or waters, trees or sky. 
Paradou was non-existent. They strove to forget it. Yet all 
the time they felt it there, beyond those flimsy curtains, vast, 
immensely powerful. The redolence of the grasses crept in 
through every crack in the woodwork. The window-panes 
were' vibrant with drawn-out voices. All that outdoor life 
lurking under the windows kept up its laughter and its 
whisper. The colour would, leave their cheeks, they would 
raise their voices, seeking some distraction which might 
permit them not to hear. 

“You had never noticed it?” said .Serge, one morning, in 
one such moment of disturbance. “Over the door, a painting 
of a woman? Why; it’s just like you.” He laughed, rather 
noisily. 

They went to look at it close-to. Once again they pulled' 
the table up to the wall and climbed up. 

“Oh, no! ” murmured Albine. “She is much fatter than 
I am! Besides, it's hard to make her out, but with her 
head thrown back like that she’s lying in such a funny 
position!” 

With that, they were silent. From the faded, time-worn 
painting emerged a scene they had neither of them hitherto 
noticed. Delicate forms of flesh floated up again from the 
grey of the wall, life returning to a representation of the 
details tiU it seemed that it would show even its intimate 
details, one after the other, in the summer heat. The pros- 
trate woman lay back in the embrace of a faun which had 
the legs of a he-goat. The arms flung back over the head and 
the lavish rotundities of this grown-up naked maiden's 
sprawling body could clearly be made out. She had been 
taken, by surprise, on sheaves of flowers cut by little cupids 
which, sickle in hand, tfere still adding fresh armfuls of 
roses to her simple couch. It was also possible to make out 
something of the efforts of the faun tumbling down on the 
girl. He was quite out-of-breath. But beyond this one could 
distinguish no more than the woman’s two feet. They were 
flying up into the air like a couple of pink pigeons. 
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“Oh no! ’’ said Albine, again. “She’s not like me at all . . 
She is ugly,” she added, with sudden vehemence. 

Serge said nothing, but looked, first at the woman, tiien 
at Albine, as if insisting on comparing them. Albine drew 
one of her sleeves back to the shoulder, to shotv how nuicli 
whiter her skin was. Then silence again fell between liicm. 
They turned back to the painting, and to their lips came 
questions that they preferred not to admit to themselves. 
For a moment, however, Albine’s large blue eyes did rest on 
Serge’s, and he saw a fierce llame flare up in them. 

“Have you re-painted the whole room?” she cried sud- 
denly, leaping down from the table. “One would have said 
that all this old world was coming back to life.” 

They laughed at this thought, but their laughter was 
uneasy, and they kept glancing at the cupids and their 
rogueries and the extensive nudity which exhibited nearly 
every part of some of them. They wanted to look at all this 
scene again and again, to dare it. Every panel astonished 
them. They called on one another, pointing out human 
limbs which had certainly not been there a month earlier, 
supple loins supported on eager arms, legs naked to the 
hips, women come back to life in the cjiibracc of men 
whose outstretched hands before had clutched only at space. 
Even the plaster cupids in the alcove seemed to somersault 
more brazenly than they had previously done. And Albine 
now stopped talking as if these were merely children at ilieir 
play, nor did Serge try any more to suggest ■what was tliere 
depicted. They both became very solemn, yet they still 
lingered at those pictures, secretly wishing the painiiugs 
could recover all their pristine brilliance at once. 1 
imprecision which still partly masked the coarse events ot 
these paintings made them both quite languid with une.i'i- 
ness. It was these ghosts of dalliance completing their ediu-i 
tion in the science of love. . 

Albine, however, at last took fright. .'s HtV.els 

Serge*'* nrmw fTf*rrpi' » 

from 
settee, 

The men 

eyes of somebody being killed." , , . < -auv's 

Serge went to an armchair which steeo 

I'Of) 



away from her, and spoke of something else. They, were both 
of them suddenly very wearied, as if they had been for a very 
long walk. What was more, the thought that those- pictures 
were looking at them made them' uneasy. , . ; 

Bands, of cupids were tumbling out of the panelling, 
where was depicted a confusion of amorous bodies, with a . 
crowd of impudent little boys tossing flowers over them, and 
threatening to tie the .couples together with the blue ribbons , 
with which in one corner of the ceiling they had already 
roped one pair of lovers. The couples %vere all vivacity in 
their depiction of the same story as that of the big werich : 

, without a stitch of clothing on her being loved by a faun. 
At this they could guess from the faun’s lair behind a rose 
thicket and other clues, including the abandon of the girl 
herself on her rose-petal bed. Were they all going suddenly , 
to leap down out of the ceiling? Was that perhaps’, they ■ 
already heaving meaningful sighs, they whose breath now- 
charged the room with the effluvium of the ancient rites of 
love? - . ' , 

“It’s frightfully stuffy in here,” murmured Albine. “For 
all the airing I’ve given it, this room always reeks of age.” 

. “The other night,” said Serge, “I was awakened by so 
powerful a fragrance that I called your name, thinking you 
had come into the room. I could have sworn it was the , 
■(varm breath of your hair ivhen you stick heliotrope floivers . 
in it . . . When I was first here, it seemed to come from afar 
off, like the memory of a perfume, but now it keeps me 
awake, so strong it nearly stifles me. Especially at night, the, 
alcove is so hot that in the end I shall sleep on. that settee.”’ 

Albine lay her finger on her lips and whispered : "It is 
the beautiful lady who died; you know, she lived here.” 

They started snifiing about the alcove, as a joke, but at 
bottom in all seriousness. It was true, the alcove had never 
exhaled so disturbing a smell as now. The walls seemed still 
vibrarit from the touch of musk-scented petticoats. The 
parquet had still the balm-like sweetness of a pair of satin 
mules slipped off at the bedside. And on the bed itself, . 
against the head-board. Serge made out he found the im- 
print of a dainty hand which had left behind it a persistent. 

N scent of violets. Now from every object in the room rose 
the scented ghost of the woman who died. 
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"But look, that must be her favourite anm h >ir< <■ , 

Albine. “You can smell her shoulders on il.o b;u l' , t 
And, sitting there herself, she commanded .Scumm,' a , 
to his knees and kiss her hand. ' '”'-'1' 

“Don’t- you remember the day tvhen I received you hr,, 
with the words: Bonjour, my dear Lord} But that win ,, u 
enough; surely, for when the door had closed again, hr 
surely kissed her hands . . . Here are mine. They are youts 

to kiss.’’ , • r 

They tried now to return to their former light-hearted 
games, to forget Paradou, for they could hear its liroatl 
lau^’^hter wax louder; and no longer see the pictures or 
vicld to the languorous alcove air. With many a grimace, 
.\lbine rocked with laughter at the ridiculous sight Serge 


made at her feet, 

"You big ninny, put your arms round my waist, 
and say pretty things t6 me, since now you are reputed 
*my lover . , . Do you mean to say you don’t know how 

to love me?" . , , , - u- j • , 

But the moment he had taken her in his arms and raised 

her impulsively from the floor, she was all struggle, and 

slipped out of his grasp, quite angry, indeed. 

“No, let me be, I won’t . . . This is_a room people die ml 
From that day, they became afraid of the room, just as 
they feared the garden. Their final refuge became an awe- 
some spot where they could forgather together without 
keeping a furtive eye on one another. Albine hardly ever 
went in. She would remain on the threshold, the large door 
open at her back, as if to keep open a rapid line of flight. 
Serge lived alone there, miserably anxious, finding it even 
more stuffy than before. He slept, now on the settee, trying 
to escape the sighs of the park and the emanations of the old 
furniture. At night, the nakedness of the paintings gave 
him mad dreams, and when he wakened his nerves were all 
on' edge. He thought himself ill again. If it was to be com- 
pletely restored, his health had still some final need. There 
was need for a supreme fullness, for an all-absorbing satis- 
faction which he had no notion where to find. The result 
was. that he passed whole days in silence, his eyes heavy, only 
waking with a slight trembling of his body when Albine 
came to see him. They would remain facing one another. 
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eyeing each other gravely, exchanging rare words of tender- 
ness, which merely exacerbated their nerves still more. 
Albine’s eyes had darker rings.even than Serge's. Now, they 
constantly begged something of him. 

' . 'Then, after a week, Albine would -not sta.y'with him 
more than a few minutes. She seemed to avoid him. She 
would come in, looking worried,' stand and talk a bit, then 
hurry away again. When he asked her what this meant and 
reproached her with no longer being his dear friend, she 
turned her head away, not to have to answer him. Nor 
would she ever tell him what she did with the mornings she. 
spent far from him. She would shake her head as if he , 
embarrassed her and make some remark about her own 
laziness. If he insisted, with one bound she would dart away, 
merely calling back to him a formal good night from the 
doorway. But often he could clearly see that she had been 
crying. On her countenance he could trace the sequence of 
hope eternally deceived, the endless rebellion of desire 
fiercely bent on satisfaction, but ever cheated of it. There 
■were days when she was deadly miserable, discouragement 
written all over her. She dragged herself slotvly about as if 
she tvould never even try again to be light-hearted. On other 
days she would give restrained laughs, her features lighting 
up tvith some triumphant thought of which she was still 
loath to speak, and fidget about, unable to keep still, anxious 
as soon as ever possible to run to meet some final certainty. 
But the following day, she would be sunk back again into 
her misery, and only on the morning after would her hopes 
show again. But what it soon became impossible to hide was 
her tremendous weariness, a fatigue which broke her limbs.' 
Even when she was hopeful she would ■wilt, and with eves 
wide open she seemed to slip into a trance. 

Serge finally stopped questioning her, for he grasped that 
she did not want to answer him. Now, whenever she came 
in, he looked at her anxiously. He was beginning to fear 
that soon the evening would come when she had not even 
the strength to come to see him. Wherever could she tire her- . 
self so? What constant struggle made her so miserable, yet so 
happy? One morning, the sound of light footsteps immedi- 
ately under his window made him tremble. It could never 
be a squirrel so bold. Too well he knew that rhythmic step 



which never harmed a blade of crass f i i.-.c s u • i 



idea, too, svhat she was seekin{- aH alone'thcre, *dam' 
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greenery, without a word to him, and with all the mute 
stubbornness of a woman who has sworn she will rhe 
thing she wants. 

From that night he specially listened for her stcryj lie 
dared not raise the curtain, to follow her in the distaia-'’- 
among the trees and shrubs, but he did experience a •trat/''/- 
e-Tiotion, almost sorrow'ful, at the knowledge that she had 
pnt over precisely eithcT this way. or that, or merely imo 
the garden, and hov/ much of the park she had covered in 
h;r search. .‘\mid the noisy life of the park, v/ith the rmumiir 
ot the trees, the rippling of the vraters, the ricucr-cunU/' 
soag of the wild creatures, he could now d/stingin;}) the 
uaf tap of her footsteps so clearly that he could have told 
fedier she was treading the gravel of river lot?.o(o;, t.he 
CTmbling forest soil, or the naked rocks. He even letnned 
15 tell from the nervous tapping of her ijccl-i when '.he came 
bsdt whither she was happy or sad. The moment s.he beaan 
15 ntcurit the steps of the porch, he left the window. He 
tKircnce iet her know that he had [rAlowcd her Uh: t/iat 
r:cjwhere she went. But she must have gueued, for ever 
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by those lonely chasings o£ hers; There was now no trace 
left in her of the. joyous child, tire change so complete that 
at moraerits, looking at her, his teeth chattered, to see her so 
desirable. . • 

It was one day, towards noon, that. Serge suddenly heard 
Albine come racing back. He had forbidden himself by 
now to notice when' she. w'ent out. As a rule, she did not 
return till late.- And he tvas astounded now at the way she 
seemed to, be bounding along, seeming to run so straight 
towards the house, crashing down ^vhat branches barred' her 
path. Then there she was under the windows, all laughter. 
She raced up the steps, panting so fiercely that he seemed to 
feel her hot breath on lus cheeks. Flinging the door wide 
open, she cried: 

“I have found it! ” And she sat down, repeating softly, 
in choking voice: “I have found it, I have found it! ” 

But he lay his hand on her lips. Aghast, he stammered: 

“Please, please, don’t tell me anything about it. F don’t 
w’ant to know. If you tell me, it w'ould kill me.’’ 

At that, she was silent, but her eyes burned and she had 
to pinch her lips bloodless for the words not to gush out 
despite her. And she remained there with hirh till evening, 
trying to catch his eyes, and as soon as she succeeded, entrust- 
ing to him a little of tvhat she knew. Her features seemed 
illuminated.. She smelt so good, she rang so clearly with life, 
that he breathed her into his lungs and she entered his being 
as much by hearing as seeing. Though he fought desperately 
against that slotv mastery of his being, all his senses drank 
. her in. 

The following day, as soon as she was up, she installed 
herself in the same way in his room. 

“You are not going out?” he asked, feeling that if she 
stayed there, he tvas conquered. ! 

No, she said, she was not, she would go out no more. The. 
more she rela.xed, the stronger and more triumphant he felt 
her. Soon she could have taken him by her little finger and 
led him to that grassy bed, on the sweetness of which her 
silence, was so eloquent. That day, she said not another 
word, contenting herself wdth drawing him to her feet 
where he sat on a cushion. It was only the day after this, 
that she went on to say; ' - 



“Why do you shut yourself up in here? It is so lovciv 
under the trees ! ” 

He stood up and held out his arms, imploring her. But 
she laughed. 

“But of course we won’t go. if you don’t want to . . . But 
this room -has such a funny smell. We should be better in 
the garden, more comfortable, more sheltered. You are 
wrong to be against the garden.’’ 

He had stood up again. He rvas silent, his eyes closed, 
and little shivers ran over his face. 

“We won’t go,’’ she said again. “Do not be angry. But 
don’t you really prefer the herbage of the park to these 
paintings? Remember all that we have seen together . . . 
It is these paintings that make us sad. They arc irksome, 
always staring down on us.’’ 

And as he relaxed gradually against her, she slipped an 
arm round his neck and lay her head back on his knees, 
murmuring again, ever so softly: “That’s where we should 
really be comfortable, in a corner I know. There,, nothing 
would worry us. The open air would cure your feverishness.’’ 

She stopped, for she felt his shudder, and was afraid lest 
too brusque a word should bring his terror back. Bit by bit 
she won him over, merely by caressing his face with the 
blue light of her eyes. He was looking at her now and was 
at peace, his nervous reaction over, all hers. 

“Oh, if only you knew! ’’ she breathed softly, in his ear. 

Seeing that now the smile did not leave his lips, she 
gained courage. 

“It is a lie, it is not prohibited,” she murmured. “You ate 
a man, you should not fear ... If we went there, and anv 
danger threatened, you would defend me, would you not.' 
You would be able to pick me up and carry me awa} ? I 
assure you, I am never afraid when I am with you . . . See 
what strong arms you have. Does one fear an\ thing, when 
one has arms as strong as yours?” 

With one hand she stroked his hair, his neck. 
shoulders, for a long time. , .. 

“No, there is no prohibition,” she re.suined. 
yarn is for silly people. Those who set it 
just did not want anyone to come and elistn' *’ ,.,- 

most delicious corner of the garden ... 1 eh yet" ■' 


the garden must have been awaiting them to come thus, 
arms, enlaced about each other, at, reconciliation rvith the 
trees, on greensward bed again to find their lost love. A 
grave hush spread under the branches. At two in the after- 
noon the hot skies tvere heavy with slumber. Flowers reared 
their heads to watch the couple pass. 

“Can you hear, them?” asked Albine, in low tones. “They 
become silent when we draw near, but tvhile they await 
us afar off they whisper one to another which path they 
should show- us . . . Did I not tell you we should riot have 
to . worry about the way?' It is the trees, with their out- 
stretched arms, which show me where to go.” ' 

It was true, the whole park urged them gently on. ,' 
Behind them it seemed as if a barricade of, thick growth 
reared its thorns to prevent them from drawing back, while 
before them was unrolled a carpet of soft grass so smoothly 
that they did not even glance down at their feet, merely 
followed the easy, down-sloping lie of the ground. 

“The birds too are accompanying us,” Albine continued., 
.“Today.it is the tits. See. them? Flitting along the hedges, 
stopping at every bend, to make sure we do not get lost? 
Oh,' if only we understood their song, we should know that 
they were calling on us to hurry.” 

Then she said: - . 

“All the creatures of the park are with us. Can’t you feel 
them? That great rustle which follows us, that is the birds 
in the trees, the insects in the grasses, the squirrels and the 
deer in the undergrowth, even the fishes’ rhythmic fins stir- 
ring the voiceless waters . . . Don’t' turn round, that would 
alarm them, but I am sure we have a wonderful procession 
behind us.” . 

All this time, with tireless step, they pressed forward. 
Albine spoke merely to enchant Serge by the music of her 
voice. He was obedient to the slightest pressure of her hand. 
In' their certitude of going straight to the place they desired, 
they paid no heed, either of them, to tvhere they were going.. 
And as ^ they advanced the garden became more discreet, 
restraining the sighing of its fields of shadow, the chatter 
• of its waters, the burning life of its creatures, and there 
was ■ everywhere nothing but profound, quivering silence, 
religious expectation. 



Then, instinctively, Albine and Serge raised their heads 
Facing them was a colossal mass of verdure. And as the) 
hesitated, a squirrel who had been watching them with his 
lovely, gentle eyes, with one leap plunged into the titick 
undergrowth. 

*“It is here,” said Albine. 

It was a tree in the centre drowned in such dense shaile 
that one could not make out the nature of it. It was a tree 
of immense height, with a trunk breathing like a thorax, 
and branches wide-stretched like protecting arms. In appear- 
ance it was sound, robust, powerful, fertile. It was the doveu 
of the garden, the father of the forest, the pride of all the 
herbage, the friend of the sun which every day rose and set 
in a flood of light cast over its summit. From its green 
vaulting, all the delight of creation descended, the scents o: 
flowers, the song of birds, the raindrops of light, da^rn^ 
fresh awakenings, the drowsy warmth of twilights. Its ^ap 
was of such energy that it oozed and trickled down 
bark, bathing it in a drenching of fecundity, making ---e 
very virility of the soil. From it derived all the ina^.e^^.- 
this glade. The other trees, round it, formed an 
trable wall which isolated it deep in a tabernade o.: 
half-light. There was but one continuous mass c: 
without a chink of heaven, or glimpse of 
this rotunda, every inch of which was drapec -q-- 
loving silk of the leaves, the floor below co'.erea -c_ 
satin velvet of the mosses. Entering it was h.ke ppp 

the ci7stal ■yvater of a spring, a world 
a sheet of silver lulled beneath the refica-^'-prp'g^I 
Colours, scents, all vibrant sound ar,i p— v -s — 
preserved a vagueness, a transparer.~. — ^ 

Lurous with a delight in which all 
The languor of an alcove, the drs-^ ^ TalT 

dying on the naked shoulder of a I-’f-pf ~ 

distinct murmur of love suddenly i-jnnng: — p grpp^- 

when all words disappear, all dang r ^ .. — 

those branches, which not a 
retreat, where all were laced in 
room in which behind the drax-n cnrrn.nr "Tl-TT 
sensed Nature, in the arms of tiescr-szarp — "rprp 
.At moments the loins of the zsi crezzei — a _r z — ^ 


stiffened like those of. a woman in' childbed, and Uae su-eat 
of life tvhich drained from its bark then poured down more 
copiously on the ^eensward all round, breathing out the 
languor of love’s desire, soaking the air with its yielding, 
till the glade turned pale at sight of such enjoyment. And 
then the tree with its shade, its grassy carpet, its belt of 
dense undergrowth, was nothing but the weakness and the 
sweetness of sex. 

Albine and Serge ivere enraptured. The moment that 
tree gathered them in to the gentleness of its branches, they 
felt themselves healed of the unbearable tension ■which had 
agonized them. No longer did they feel that fear which had 
put them to flight, those heated, desperate struggles by 
which they tortured each other, without knowing what 
enemy it tvas they resisted so wildly. On the contrary, they 
knew absolute trust, a supreme serenity poured into them, ; 
and they yielded themselves one to another, slowly sliding 
down into the joy of being together, far off, deep in' a 
miraculously hidden retreat. No longer puzzled about what 
the garden wanted of them, they gave it full liberty to do, 
what it would with their love, and then, their minds at case, 
they left it to the tree to whisper to them what they should 
do. And the tree brought them to such blindness or passion 
that, regally immense though it was, the glade vanished 
completely and they were borne up on nothing but the. 
sweet fragrance of life itself. And then, with faint sigh, 
caught by that musky freshness, they paused. 

"The air itself tastes like a fruit,’’ Albine murmured. 

And Serge spoke, very sofdy; “The grass is so living that 
I feel as if I were walking on the hem of your gown.’’ 

In a feeling which was religious, they lowered their 
voices. They were not even curious to look up and see the 
tree. They were too conscious of its majesty upon their 
shoulders. With a glance, Albine asked if she had exagger- 
ated the enchantment of her glade. Serge replied rvith two 
limpid tears, which trickled dotvn his cheeks. Their delight 
in being there at last remained inexpressible. 

‘‘Come,’’ she whispered in his ear, her voice lighter than 
mere breath. 

She rvalked ahead across the grass and lay down at the 
foot of the tree. A smile on her lips, she offered him her 



lands, while, staudiii”' tlieit;, aiul lakliii.' il,,.... i 
lack at her. Feeling- the gTi() oC hi.-i ha,u|,. ,,i,y 
ilowly down to her, and he lay Iirsiik! lukiiiir h,. 
ince closely to him, and ihe emlnai-i' (i||,.,l d,,;.;,, 
immense relief. ‘ 


Serge Mouret heaved a sigh. 

“Remember,” he said, "that wall wliieli secimal lo ,‘U’|nu'ii((. 

us. . . Now 1 feel you and there is no longer anviliing nluiKh 
between us . . . You are really contented now?'’ 

"I am all right,” she replied. “It is all so very good." 
They preserved silence, still holding one anoilu-r. A 
delicious sensation, gentle and shockless as a lake of milk, 
invaded them. He passed his hands over her whole litidy. 

“Your face is mine, your eyes, your lips, your cheeks 
. . . Your arms are mine, your knees are mine, every part of 


you is mine.” 

He kissed her cheeks, her eyes, her lips, then, with little 
fluttering kisses, her arms, from fingers to shoulders. FIc 
kissed her f^et and her knees, bathing them with a rain of 
kisses, which fell in large warm drops like a summer shorver, 
then watered every part of her, her throat, her breasts, her 
thighs, her loins. With utter calm, little by little, he took 
possession of her, cong^uering the most minute filigree of 
veins under the rose-tinted skin. 


“I take you, in order to give you myself,” he said again. 
“I want to render my rvhole self up to you, for ever. For in 
.this moment I know so well that you are my sovereign 
’ listress, the mistress to be worshipped kneeling. I am here 
lut to obey you, to lie at your feet, observant of your wishes, 
ay arms held out to protect you, to ward off the breath of 
my flying leaf rvhich might disturb your peace . . . Oh, 
[rant me permission to disappear, to absorb myself into 
mur being, so I become the water you drink and the bread 
(Ou eat. You are my be-all and. end-all. Ever since I 
awakened in this garden I have progressed towards you, 
have grown up for you. Always, as aim and reward, I saw 
your grace. You and your hair of gold passed through the 
sunlight and ivere a promise telling me that the day would 
tome v;hen you would make me know the necessity of this 
creation of ours, this earth, these trees, these waters, this 
sky, you will tell me the supreme word for which still eluces 
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me. . . I . belong to' you, I am your'slave, I shall listen to you, 
I'ny Ups on your feet." . ■ , 

All this he said bent to the ground, adoring the woman, 
and Albinc was proud and let him adore her, olfering her' 
■fingers, her breasts, her lips, for his devoted kisses. When she 
saw this man, so strong, so humbly low before her, she felt 
herself queen. She had conquered him, she held him at her: 
mercy, by a mere word she could do what she would, with 
him. And what made her all-powerful was that all about 
them she could hear the garden rejoicing in her triumph, 
aiding her with a chorus of voices now subtly raised in, 
delight. , ; , 

. Now, Serge could only stammer, and his kisses fell but 
at fandom, yet still he murmured: 

"Oh, how I want to know. . . I would like to take you 
and keep you, dying perhaps, or flying aw:iy with you, I 
cannot say where ..." 

They both lay prostrate, silent, breathless now,, their 
heads spinnmg. Albinc had strength enough to raise one 
finger, to invite Serge to listen. 

It was the garden which willed this sin of theirs. For . 
weeks it iiad lent itself to tiic gradual training of their 
ability to love each other. Then, on this last day, it had 
brought them to the green alcove. Now it tvas the tempter, ' 
its every voice instructive of love. From the sunken garden 
came the scent of swooning flowers and a long whisper 
whidi told of the marriage of the roses and the satisfaction . 
of the violets, and never before iiad the invitation of the 
heliotropes been of more sensuous ardour. From the orchard 
came puffs of the odour of ripe fruit, brought by the wind, 
a rich scent of fertility, the vanilla of apricots, the- musk of- 
oranges. The meads raised a deeper voice made of the sigh- 
ing of millions of grasses kissed by the suii, the vast cry, of 
countless creatures on heat, assuaged by the fresh caress of 
■ the rivers, the nakedness of running waters, beside whicli 
the willows dreamed at tlie summit; of desire. The forest, 
breathed the giant lust of the oaks, the diapasons of the 
tall massed trees, a' .solemn music, bringing the marriage of 
the ash trees, the birch, the hornbeam, the plane, deep in 
leafy sanctuaries, lyhile the undergrowtli and young copses, ■ 
were all lovely roguery, .a glorious confusion of lovers 


pursuing each other, flinging theniseh'cs down on the cd'^e 
o£ ditches, stealing their pleasures amid the tremendous 
shudder of the tree-tops. And in this coitus of the whole 
park the most rustic of embraces could be heard afar-olF, 
on the rocks, where the heat made the love-sivollen stone 
fend and spiny plants knew their tragic love, without tlie 
nearby springs being able to alleviate them, themselves 
being set on lire by the great orb, pouring down into their 
bed., 

“What are^^ they saying?” Serge murmured, in utter 
astonishment. “What do they want of us, to supplicate us 
so?” 

Without a word, Albine drew him tighter to herself. 

The voices had become more distinct. The animals of 
the garden in their turn cried out to them to love each 
other. The cigales sang of the tenderness of which one dies. 
The butterflies distributed kisses by the beating of their 
wings. The sparrows exhibited the swiftest of play, caresses 
of Sultans hastening through their seraglios. In the clear 
waters was the swooning of the fishes as they deposited 
their fry in the sun, the ardent melancholy of the cry of 
the frogs, in their occult lust shockingly accomplished in the 
glaucous dimness of the reeds. Deep in the woods, the 
nightingales scattered pearly laughter of bodily love, 
the stags bellowed, intoxicated wtih such lust that they l.ay 
dying, e.xhausted by does which they had almost eviscerated. 
And on the steps of the rocky cliff, beside the sparse bushes, 
were the snakes, knotted, tivo by ttvo, hissing stvcetly, wliile 
large lizards, their spines a-quiver, and their throats croak- 
ing faintly wdth the delight of it, laid their eggs. From the 
remotest corners of the patches of sunlight and from the 
shady nooks rose an animal odour, wariii with universal 
heat. All that sw’arming life shuddered with the shudder 
of childbirth. Under every blade of grass, some insect con- 
ceived, in every tuft of grass a new family grew, flie.s flew 
by on heavy wings glued one to another, unable to 'yait for 
solid ground for their fecundation. Even the particles of 
invisible life peopling all matter, even the very atoms them- 
selves, loved and coupled, lending the sun its voluptuous 
quiver, turning the park into one immense fornication. 

Then, Albine and Serge understood- Without a word. 



-me. ; ■. I belong to you, I am your slave, I shall listen to you, 
my lips on your feet." 

All this he said bent to the ^o'und, adoring the woman, 
and Albine was proud and let him adore her, offering her. 
fingers, her breasts, her lips, for his devoted kisses. When she 
saw this man, so strong, so humbly low before her, she felt 
herself queen. She had conquered him, she held him at her 
mercy, by a mere word she could do what she would with 
him. And what made her all-powerful was that all about 
them she could liear the garden rejoicing in her triumph, 
aiding her witli a chorus, of voices no^v subtly raised in 
delight. 

Now, Serge could only stammer, and his kisses fell but' 
at random, yet still he murmured; 

“Oh. how I want to know. . . I would like to take you 
and keep you, dying perhaps, or flying atray with you, I 
cannot say, where ...” - , 

They both lay prostrate, silent, breathless -now, their 
heads spinning. Albine had strength enough to raise oiie 
finger,. to invite Serge to listen. 

It was the garden which willed this sin of theirs. For 
weeks it had lent itself to the gradual training of their 
ability to love each other. Then, on this last day, it had 
brought them to the green alcove. Now it was the tempter, 
its every voice instructive of love. From the sunken garden, 
came the scent of swooning flowers and a long w'hisper 
which told of the marriage of the roses and the satisfaction 
of the violets, and never before had the invitation of the 
heliotropes been of more sensuous ardour. From the orchard 
came puffs of the odour of ripe fruit, brought by the wind, 
a rich scent of fertility, the vanilla of apricots, the- musk of 
oranges. The meads raised a deeper voice made of the sigh- 
ing of millions of grasses kissed by the sun, the vast cry of 
countless creatures on heal, assuaged by the fresh caress, of 
■the rivers, the nakedness of running waters, beside which 
the •willb^vs dreamed at the summit of desire. The forest 
breathed the giant lust of the oaks, the diapasons of the 
tail massed trees, a plemn music, bringing the marriage of 
the ash trees, the birch, the hornbeam, the plane, deep in 
leafy sanctuaries, while the undergrowth and young copses' 
were all lovely roguery, a glorious . confusion of lovers 



pursuing each other, flinging themselves down on the ed"c 
of ditches, stealing their pleasures amid the tremendous 
shudder of the tree-tops. And in this coitus of the whole 
park the most rustic of embraces could be heard afar-olF, 
on the rocks, where the heat made the love-swollen stone 
fend and spiny plants knew their tragic love, without the 
nearby springs being able to alleviate them, themselves 
being set on fire by the great orb, pouring down into their 
bed., 

"What are they saying?’’ Serge murmured, in utter 
astonishment. “What do they want of us, to supplicate us 
so?’’ 

Without a word, Albine drew him tighter to herself. 

The voices had become more distinct. The animals of 


. the garden in their turn cried out to them to love each 
other. The cigales sang of the tenderness of which one dies. 

• The butterflies distributed kisses by the beating of their 
wings. The sparrows exhibited the swiftest of play, caresses 
of Sultans hastening through their seraglios. In the clear 
waters was the swooning of the fishes as they deposited 
their fry in the sun, the ardent melancholy of the cry of 
the frogs, in their occult lust shockingly accomplished in the 
glaucous dimness of the reeds. Deep in the woods, the 
nightingales scattered pearly laughter of bodily love, 
the stags bellowed, into.xicated wtih such lust that they lay 

, dying, exhausted by does which they had almost eviscerated. 

And on the steps of the rocky cliff, beside the sparse bushes, 
■: were the snakes, knotted, two by two, hissing sweetly, while 
' large lizards, their spines a-quiver, and their throats croak- 
ing faintly with the delight of it, laid their eggs. From the 

• remotest corners of the patches of sunlight and from the 
shady nooks rose an animal odour, wai'in with universal 

■ heat. All that swarming life shuddered with the shudder 
, of childbirth. Under every blade of grass, some insect con- 
; ceived, in every tuft of grass a new family grew, flies flew 
; by on heavy wings glued one to another, unable to w.ait for 
; solid ground for their fecundation. Even the particles ot 
; invisible life peopling all matter, even the very atoms inem- 
selves, loved and coupled, lending the sun its \oluptuous 
•; quiver, turning the park into one immense fornication, 
i . Then, Albine and Serge understood. Without a word. 
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he enlaced her with his arms, ever more closely. The fatality 
of generation surrounded them. They yielded to the 
demands of the garden. It was the tree that whispered in 
Albine’s ear tvhat mothers whisper to daughters on the 
marriage night. . 

Albine now yielded to him, and Serge possessed her. 

And the whole garden was engulfed together with the 
couple in one last cry of love’s passion., The tree-trunks bent , 
as under a powerful wind. The blades of grass emitted sobs 
of intoxication. The. flowers, fainting, lips half-open, 
breathed out their, souls. The sky itself, aflame with the 
setting of the great star, held its clouds motionlQss, faint 
with love, whence superhuman rapture fell. And it was the 
victory of all wild creatures, all plants and all things 
natural, tvhich willed the entry of these two children info 
the eternity of life. And the park applauded with formidable 
sound. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

I\^HEN Albine and Serge atvakened from the stupor of their 
bliss, they looked at each other and smiled. They were 
returning from a land of light. They were coming to earth 
again from immense heights. Then they pressed each other’s 
hands in gratitude. They were aware of each other and 
they said; 

“I love you, Albine.” 

“Serge, I love you.” 

And never had the word love had so sovereign a meaning 
for them. It stood for everything, it explained everything. 
For a time which they could not measure, they stayed there 
in delicious rest, still clasping each other close. They were 
experiencing an absolute perfection of their being. The 
delight of creation bathed them, making them equal to the 
mother forces of the tvorld, and making them the very 
strength of the earth. In their happiness in addition there 
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was the certainty of a law accomplislual. the I’aUu iUo 
goal logically reached, step by sie[), 

Taking her again in his strong arms, Soigc said: 

I am cured, you have given me all your heallh'” 

And, yielding herself up to him. Albino replied : *' Take 
me entirely, take ray life.” 

They were filled ^vith life till their lips over-ran. In the 
possession of Albine, Serge had at last discovered his mascu- 
line sex, the~courage of his heart, the final health which 
his long-drawn-out adolescence had lacked. Now he felt 
complete. His senses were sharper, his understanding 
broader. It was as if he had suddenly awakened as a lion, 
lord of the plains, the open sky his realm. When he stood 
up, his feet were set firmly on the ground and his body drew 
to its uttermost height, proud of all its parts. He took 
Albino’s hands and lifted her too to her feet. She swayed 
a little, and he had to support her.- 

“Do not fear,” he said, “it is you whom I love.” 

Now, she was his sers'anc- She lay her head back on his 
shoulder and looked at him with an air of uneasy grateful' 
ness. Would he never be angry wit’n her for having brought 
him there? Would he not some day reproach her for this 
moment of adoration in which he called himself her 
“You are not angry ?” she asked, humbly. 

He smiled, plaiting her hair again, soothing her 'ii;h 
his finger-tips as if she were a child. 

She continued: “Ah, you will sec, I shall be so 
You will not even knov; I am there. But you scili is; ae 
lie in your arms like this, won’t you, for I need vrr; jr — 
me how to walk... it seems to me now that I .vr Ira-ce: 
kno'w hov/ to walk,” 

Then she was suddenly very grave. 

“You must love me always, and I shall he rkehea- I 
shall work for your delight, I shall give arr r er -aaaa: _ 
you, everx my most secret will.” 

At sigtit of her so abject and carisshu:. 5erex -ea a a 
his sircngtxi grew to double. He asked der a' ae " a 
shaking so? Whatever should I reraaada ' va ~ — 

She did not reply. Almost sadlV. see ar-eead a aa 
the wads or green, the grass th;v - aaaaad 

“You child,” he went on. a ‘llaa aea : a." 
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-you are afraid I should resent' the gift you have made me? 
Nonsense, that cannot be a sin. We just'loyed as we should 
do. , I would like to kiss the imprint your feet made when 
you brought me here, as I kiss-your lips which tempted me' 
.and as I kiss the breasts which have just completed the cure 
begun,- have you forgotten, by. your tiny, fresh hands;” 

She nodded. ' Then,' turning her eyes aside, avoiding 
further sight of the tree, in a low voice she said: “Take me 
away.” 

Serge slowly led her away. He gave one last, all- 
embracing look, at the tree, thanking it. In the glade, the 
shade grew denser. The shudder of a tvoman surprised on 
her bed fell from the green leaves. When, emerging from 
the greenery, they saw the sun and its splendours still filling, 
a sector of the skyline, they felt relieved, particularly Serge, 
who in every creature and every plant notv found hew sense. . 
Everything about him bowed dotvn, everything rendered 
homage to their love. The garden was now no more than an 
appendage of Albine’s loveliness, and it seemed to have 
grown larger and more beautiful in the kiss of its master 
and mistress. Yet Albine’s happiness remained restless. She 
broke off her laugh again to listen, and sudden shivers shook 
her body. 

“But whatever is the matter?" Serge asked. 

“Nothing,” she replied, casting furtive glances behind 
her. 

They had no idea in what lost corner of the park they . 
now tvere. Generally they were delighted when they did 
not knotv tvhere their whim had led them, biit this time 
they e.vperienced a peculiar uneasiness and embarrassment. 
Gradually, they hastened their steps, plunging deeper and 
deeper into a maze of shrubbery. 

“Did you not hear that?” said Albine, timorously, and 
halted, out of breath suddenly. 

And while he listened, caught up in turn by the anxiety 
which she could no longer conceal, she continued: “The 
thickets are all voices. As if there were people, mocking us. 
There, was not that a laugh, came from that tree? And back 
there, when my skirts brushed them by, did not those grasses 
mutter something?" 

Of course not,” he, said, anxious to reassure her, "the ' 
as6 



garden loves us. If it did speak, that v/ould not be to 
frighten us. Have you forgotten all those lovely word; v/hich 
the leaves whispered to us . . . Your nerves are on edge, you 
are imagining things." 

But, with a nod, she murmured: “I know the garden is 
our friend . . . That means that somebody else ha.s got into 
the garden. I assure you, 1 did hear somebody. 1 am shaking 
so. Oh, please take me away and hide me." 

They went on walking, peering at the bushes all round 
them, thinking to see faces behind every tree-trunk. Albine 
swore that there were far-off footsteps tracking them 
down. 

“Let us hide, let us hide," she kept begging him. 

She had flushed pink. Shame was being born in her, 
shame taking possession of her like an illness, soiling the 
frank purity of her skin, hitherto never soiled by blushes. 
He would have taken her in his arms again and soothed her 
with a caress, but she drew away from him and with des- 
perate gesture indicated to him that they were no longer 
alone. Blushing still more, she glanced down at her frock. 
It was unhooked, revealing her nakedness, arms, throat, 
bosom. The free-flowing locks of her hair were a shudder 
on her shoulders. She tried to re-knot her hair over her 
head, then ivas afraid to reveal her bosom so. Now the mere 
touch of a tree-branch, the fragile collision of an insect’s 
wing, the slightest breath of wind, made her tremble as if 
at the improper touch of an unseen hand. 

"Do stop worrying so.” said Serge. “There is nobody : . . 
Why, you are as scarlet as if you had a fever. Let us rest a 
moment. Do ! ” 

She had no fever, but she wanted to go back to the house 
at once, so nobody should laugh, if they saw her. And she 
hurried, faster and faster, she gathered leaves from tlic 
shrubs to hide her nakedness. Ovpr her hair she bound a 
branch of mulberry, round her arms she bound convulvulus, 

, fastening it to her wrists, and about her throat she stiung 
a necklace of tvild clematis stems plucked long enough lo 
conceal her breasts by the leafy veil. 

“Are you going to a fancy-dress ball?’’ In' asked her, 
thinking to make her laugh. 

But she threw foliage she had just picked at him and in 



frightened tones,. in a low voice, said: “Can’t you see that 
we are naked?’’ .. . 

Then he too felt shame and bound foliage over , his 
unfastened clothes. But still they saw no way out of the 
thickets. And suddenly; at the end of a path, they found 
themselves up against an obstacle. It was a tall, grim grey 
mass. It was the outer wall. 

"Come, come,” cried Albine. 

, . She would have drawn him away, but they had not gone 
twenty paces, when there was the" wall again. After that they 
ran along the length of it, for panic took possession of them. 
It was a wall of unbroken gloom, not a cranny to reveal 
what lay beyond. Then, at the edge of a meadow, it suddenly 
seeihed to break a^vay, and there was a breach, a 'svindotv of 
light giving on to the neighbouring valley. This must be the 
gap of which Albine had spoken one day, the gap she said 
she had blocked up with brambles and loose stones. But 
now the brambles trailed wide to either side like severed 
ropes and the stones had flung far back, as if the gap had 
• been enlarged by infuriated hands. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

.-\lbine uttered a terrible cry. 

“Ah! I knew it, I begged you to take me away . . , Serge, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t look!” 

But despite his ivill something held him to the gap. 
Down below, at the far edge of the plain, the setting sun 
was lighting the village of Artaud with a sheet of gold. It 
was like a vision rising from the dusk in which the sur- 
rounding fields were already drounied. The hovels loosely 
built along the road could clearly be seen and. their little 
yards with the masses of manure, the narrow, vegetable- 
planted gardens. Higher up, the big cypress of the church- 
yard reared its sombre outline. And the red tiles of the 
church were like a furnace. Above them the black outline 
of the clock-tower reared what might have been a loosely 
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clearly .heard the life of the village; Those peasants, those 
women, those children— why, that was Mayor Bambousse, . 
on iris way back from his Olivette field, where he had been 
counting the coming grape harvest. Those were the Brichets, 
the man' dragging his feet the woman groaning in her 
poverty- And. there behind the wall was Rosalie, letting 
grown-up Fortune embrace her. He also recognized the. two , 
scamps in the churchyard, that good-for-nothing Vincent 
and that brazen hussy Catherine, catching the big flying 
^asshoppers among the tombs. They even had Voriau .with 
them, Voriau the black dog, who was helping, sniffling in the 
sear herbage and at every crack in the old flags. Under, 
the church eaves the sparrows were fighting before sleep, 
the bolder among them flying dotvn again and fluttering 
through broken squares of window into the church. And 
as he followed all this with his eyes he recalled the lovely 
din those sparrows made under the pulpit and on the altar 
steps, where there were always crumbs for them. And on 
the vicarage threshold, Teuse in her blue cotton gown 
§eemed to have grown fatter than ever. She tvas turning 
round, smiling at Desiree, who had just come all laughter 
from her farmyard with a while flock of animals. Then 
both women disappeared. At that point, aghast. Serge held, 
out his hands. 

‘‘No use, it is too late,” murmured Albine, and she 
slumped down on the torn brambles. ‘‘You will never love 
me .enough.” 

She sobbed, while he listened, ardently, striving to catch 
the slightest distant sounds, waiting for a sound which 
might complete his awakening. There came the faint tinkle, 
of the church bell, aird slowly, through the drowsy evening 
air, the strokes of the Angelas floated all the way. to,. 
Paradou Park, a silvery breath, a very soft, very regular call. 
Now the bell seemed a living thing. 

‘‘Dear God!” cried Serge Mouret, falling to his.knees,. 
when the zephyr breath of the bell overbowled him. 

He lay prostrate, and felt the three strokes of the bell, 
passing over his shoulders, re-echo in his inner heart. The, 
bell sounded louder now and came back, implacable, for 
which seemed years to him, calling up all 'his past 
life, his godfearing childhood, his happy seminary years; his 
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first masses in the scorched valley of the Artaud hdk v.hcre 
he had dreamt of the seclusion of the saints. It had alwas^ 
spoken to him thus and he recognized the slightest inflexion 
of that voice of the church rising ceaselessly to his ears, like 
the grave, sweet voice of a mother. Why had he not ’paid 
more attention to it? It had once promised him the coming 
of Mary. Was it Mary who hadded him deep into Jiappy 
groves, where that voice of the bell had never reached? He 
would never have forgotten it all, had the bell not ceased 
to sound. And now, as he crouched lower, his own beard, 
brushing across his clasped hands, suddenly instilled fear 
into him. He did not recognize himself with this long 
hair, this silky hair which lent him the magnilicence of a 
wild creature. He twisted the hair of his beard, then he 
clutched at his head, to feel for the nakedness of his tonsure. 
But his hair had grown richly all over his head and the 
tonsure was lost in a virile flood of thick curly locks from 
forehead to nape. All the flesh of his face and chin, formerly 
shaven, now sprouted this savage growth. 

"Oh, how right you are,” he said, casting a desperate 
glance at Albine, “We have sinned, we have merited terrible 
punishment . . . But, I assure you, I never heard the threats 
which came to you through the leafage.” 

Albine tried to take him into her arms again, murmur- 
ing: “Get up, darling, let us run away together. . . There 
may still be time for us to love each other,” 

“No,” he replied, “I have no longer any strength, tlie 
smallest pebble would bring me stumbling to the ground 
. . . Hear me. I am aghast at myself. I know not the man u ho 
is within me. I have killed myself, and my hands arc -d 
stained with blood. If you take me away, my eyes from nou 
on can give you nought but tears.” 

She kissed his weeping eyes. With all her %ii;o''> 
cried: "No matter, if you only love me!” Idii he- "• 
terrified, and could not reply. vjhme 

A heavy step beyond the wall dislodged a 
had not been mistaken, there was sornebodv I 

ing the peace of these thickets with jeaIoll^ 
overcome with a new surge of shame, ihev 
liked to hide behind a bush, but alreaclv. -..ve- 

in the wall, there stood Friar Archangia'-. s •' 
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The Friar remained motionless without a word for some 
moments,, his fists .clenched. ;He examined the couple, 
Albine seeking protection with her arms round Serge's neck, 
and. on his countenance was the disgust of a man ^vho on 
the edge of a ditch comes upon filth. 

■ “I thought as much,” he ground out, between his teeth. 
“Just where they would hide you." 

He took several steps forward, then cried: 

“I see you, I know your nakedness . . . Abomination! Are 
you a wild animal, to run the woods with that' female 
thing? She has certainly gone a long way with you. She has 
dragged you into filth and you are covered in hair like a 
billy-goat . . . Why don’t you break off a stout stick and ' 
break it over her backside?” 

Albine, in her burning voice, whispered: “Do you love 
me? Do you love me?” 

Serge, his head lowered, kept silence, but still did not 
reject her. 

“A lucky thing- 1 found you,” continued the Friar, “I ■ 
found this gap . . . You have disobeyed Lord God Almighty, 
you have destroyed your own peace. Now, temptation will 
always bite at you with its flaming teeth and from now on 
you will no longer have your ignorance to fight it with . . . 
It is this trollop who tempted you, isn’t it? Can’t you see 
the serpent's tail twisted into the locks of her hair? She 
has a bosom the mere sight of which makes a' man rvant to 
puke . . . Let go of her, stop touching her, for she is the 
gateway to hell ! ... In the name of Lord God, get you out 
of this garden!” 

“Do you love me? Do you love me?” Albine' repeated. 

But Serge had drawn away from her, as if in truth, 
scorched by her naked arms, her naked shoulders. 

“In the name of Lord God, in the name of Lord God!” 
cried the Friar, in a voice of thunder. 

Invincible now. Serge strode towards the gap. When, 
tvith a brutal gesture, Friar Archangias finally dragged him 
outside Paradou Park, Albine, rvho had slipped to the 
ground, her arms madly outstretched toivards her loive as 
he went arvay from her, stood up, choking with sobs, then 
fled, disappearing into the heart of this world of trees, 
against which her unknotted hair lashed desperately. 
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BOOK THREE 


CHAPTER ONE 

After ihe Oiir Father, with a bow to the altar the 
Reverend Mouret crossed to the Epistle side. Here, descend- 
ing, he came fonvard to make the sign of the cross over iiig 
Fortune and Rosalie, kneeling side by side on the edge 
of the altar platform. 

‘Ego conjugo VOS in malrimoninm in nomine Palris, ct 
Filii, el Spiritus sancti." 

"Amen," came the prompt response from Vincent, 
who tps serving this mass, out of the corner of his eye 
following with some curiosity how his brother took it all.' 

Even though they had nudged one another as they knelt 
down, to prompt a laugh, both Fortune and Rosalie were as 
a matter of fact rather moved, and at this point they ducked 
their heads. Meanwhile, Vincent had gone for the stoup 
of holy water and the sprinkler. Fortune dipped the ring 
in the basin, it was a heavy one, solid silver. When the 
priest had blessed it, by sprinkling it in the form of a cross, 
he passed it back to Fortune, who then took Rosalie’s hand, 
which vigorous use of soap had not robbed of its green sap 
stains, and slipped the band on to the ring linger. 

"In nomine Palris, el Filii, el Spiritus sancti," murmured 
the Vicar of Artaud, yet again, giving them a second 
blessing. 

"Amen,” came the response, from Vincent. 

It was early morning, and the sun had not yet reached 
the main windows of the church. Outside in the brandies of 
the mountain-ash, the foliage of which seemed to have 
broken in several panes of the windows, the sparrows svere 
wakening noisily. Teuse, who had not yet had time to t o 
dear God out, was dusting the altars, hitching her.seh up 
on her good left leg to give the ochre-daubed feet of tti 
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crucifix Christ a good wipe. With as little noise as possible, 
she re-arranged, things, all the ftime bowing repeatedly, 
crossing herself and striking her bosom, as she followed the 
service, though without missing a single stroke of her . feather 
brush. Alone, at the foot of the pulpit, was the sole witness 
of the marriage, Mother Brichet; who prayed most extrava- 
gantly, continually on her knees, mumbling away so loudly 
.that the church might have been full of bluebottles. And at 
the far end was Catherine, down by the confessional, in her 
arms a swaddled babe,- and since the little thing had begun 
to exy, she had been obliged to turn her back to , the altar 
to dandle it and. amuse it, for which the bell rope, dangling- 
just above its nose, came in handy. 

“Dominus vobiscum" intoned the priest, turning round, 
hands outspread. 

“Et cum spiritu Ino,” piped the response, from Vincent. 

. At this point in came three lasses, jostling one another, 
to get a better view. Not one of them dared to come too far 
forward. These were Rosalie’s three best friends.,. They had 
slipped across, on their way to work. They were inquisitive 
to know -^vhat the Vicar of Artaud would say to the newly: 
weds. They had their secateurs, for work in the vineyards, 
dangling at their waists. Finally, they took up- a sheltered 
position behind the font, pinching each other and wriggling, 
loose-forked, big hussies as they were, smothering their con- 
stant giggles Avith their fists. 

“There’s one thing,’’ whispered Rousse— ‘Ginger’ — 
hoarsely-r-she ivas a magnificent young creature with hair 
and skin of copper — “They’ll have room at the door, to get 
out when it’s all over, rvon’t they! ’’ 

“Pooh! Old man Bambousse is quite right,” murmured 
Lisa, a swarthy, dainty little thing, with eyes like hot coals. 
“People -with vines look after them. If the dear Vicar abso- 
lutely insists on getting Rosalie and Fortune to the altar, 
Avell, let him get on with it by himself.” . ' . 

The third, Babet, a lame girl, rvith over-large bones, just 
cackled with malicious laughter. 

“There’s ahvays Mother Brichet,” she said.' “She’s dopey 
enough about church for the rvhole family ... I say, doesn’t 
she half . mumble I She’ll get rvhat she wants, though. Mother 
Brichet knotvs Avhat she’s about, I can tell you.” 
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"She’s the organist/; suggested Roussc. And all three 
rs'ent into hysterics again. Tense threatening them from a 
distance with her brush. 

At the altar, the Vicar had now reached the act of com- 
munion. When he went to the Epistle side, for Vincent to 
pour on his thumb and first linger the wine and water of 
ablution, Lisa said more softly: “It’ll soon be over now. 
Then we’ll have his little talk.” 


“Like that," observ'ed Rousse, “big Fortune’ll still have 
time to get out to his field, and Rosalie won’t miss her day- 
in the vineyard, either. It’s handy, having your wedding in 
the morning. Doesn’t Fortune look silly.” 

“Not halfl ’’ whispered Babet. “It’s hard for that boy to 
stay so long on his knees anyway. I’ll bet he hasn’t knelt like 
that since his first communion.” 

But their attention was suddenly drawn au-ay by the brat 
that Catherine was amusing. He wanted that bell pull, and 
was reaching out his hands, purple with rage, choking till 
he yelled. 

“I say,” cried Rousse. "They’ve got the babe here.” 

The child’s voice rose and he struggled like a little 
devil. 

“Lie him on his belly, let him suck,” whispered Babet to 
Catherine. 

With all the brazenness of a hussy of ten, Catherine 
looked up and giggled. 

“Not ray sort of fun,” she .said, shaking the child. “Will 
you shut up, you little wretch! . . . Rosalie just dumped him 
on me.” 


“Of course she did,” .said Babet, maliciously. “Did you 
think she’d give him to the Vicar to mind?” 

This time, Rousse nearly fell over backwards, she 
laughed so uproariously. She just let herself stumble bpe ' 
till her shoulders were up against the wall, fists on her hip^. 
laughing fit to burst her sides. Lisa flung herself against 
her and found relief by taking handfuls of her shoulders ani 
buttocks and pinching them. Babet had a typical , 

back’s laugh, the sounds ground out between her clcn 

lips like a saw screeching. _ . , d 

“If it hadn’t been the brat,” she continued, tnc 
Vicar’s holy water would ha%'e gone to ivaste . 
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Bambousse was set on marrying Rosalie to the Laurents' 
boy, over Figuieres way.” . 

‘‘Aye/’ cried la Rousse, in a sober moment. "Do you 
know what old Bambousse did? Hit Rosalie in the back 
with clods to stop the babe coming.” 

- ‘‘All the same, the babe’s a' jolly big 'un,” murmured 
Lisa. ‘‘Clods did him good." 

And in an instant they were all three biting one another 
in a fit of crazy hilarity, which brought Teuse limping 
furiously dotvn the aisle. She had gone behind the altar 
to get her broom. Now the three girls were scared. They fell 
back, sober, , _ . 

‘‘You little bitches!” stammered Teuse. "Fancy daring 
conle in here with your dirty little tongues . . . Rousse, 
you’ve no shame in you. You ought to be on your knees at 
the altar like Rosalie. Another sound, and I’ll turn you 
out, do you hear?” 

At this, Rousse’s coppery cheeks took a slightly darker 
hue. With a leering laugh, Babet squinted at her friend’s 
belly. 

“As for you,” continued Teuse, turning to Catherine, 
“will you leave that babe alone, and this instant! You keep 
pinching it, just to make it cry, don’t you dare deny' it . . . 
Give the child here to me! ” 

She took the baby, rocked it for a moment, then put it. 
doAvn on a chair, where it at once fell into a cherubic sleep. . 
The church relapsed into a melancholy calm, broken solely 
by the sparroivs in the mountain-ash outside. At the altar, 
Vincent had taken the missal to the right-hand ■ side 
and the Vicar had just folded the corporal again and slipped, 
it into the burse. He was now saying the final prayers, with 
stem concentration, which neither the crying of the baby 
nor the laughter of the girls had been able to disturb. He 
seemed to hear nothing, to be entirely absorbed in the 
supplications he was addressing to Heaven regarding the 
happiness of the couple the union of whom he had blessed'. 

This particular morning, the sky, overcast with heat 
haze, was drenched all through rvith sunlight, and through 
the broken panes came a lurid luminosity foreboding a day 
of storms. Ail along the walls, the harshly coloured 
engravings of the Road of the Cross e.xposed the scotvling 
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crudity of their blotches of yellow, blue and red. At ihc far 
end of the nave the dry timbers of the gallery creaked, -.vhile 
the weeds outside, in the main porch, growing enormous 
thrust long ripened straws, to which clung little brown 
grasshoppers, m under the portal. All at ontc. the 
mechanical lungs of the wood-cased clock harked loudlv, as 
if to clear the time-piece’s voice, then, dully, the ham'mer 
struck half past si.x. 

“Ite, missa est/’ declared the priest, turning to face the 
church. 

“Deo gralias,” responded Vincent. 

Then, after kissing the altar, the Vicar of Artaud turned 
again, and murmured the final prayer over the bowed heads 
of the newly-married couple; 

“Deus Abraham, Deus Isaac, el Detis Jacob vobiscum 
sit . . 

The words faded away into a single gentle monotone. 

“That’s it,’’ whispered Babet to her two friends. “Now 
he’s going to give them a little talk.” 

“He’s as white as a sheet," observed Lisa. “Not a bit like 
M. Cafiin. His fat face always seemed to have a grin on it 
... My little sister Rosie says that when she confesses she 
never dares tell this one anything.” 

"That don’t matter,” blurted ‘Ginger’. “He’s not a bad 
sort. His illness has aged him, though, hasn’t it. But it rather 
suits him. His eyes are bigger and there are lines at the 
corners of his mouth which make him look more of a 
man . . . Before that fever, he was too girlish.” 

"If you ask me,” said Babet, “he’s got a sorrow at heart. 
Anyone would think he was always playing a part. His face 
may look dead, but, Heavens! aren’t his eyes bright! IVr 
haps you haven't seen him when all at once he closes them 
slowly, as if he was trying to put out that fire in them. 

Tcusc brandished her broom. "Shh!” she hissed, so 
violently that anyone might have thought it was a gn-i ot 
wind breaking into the church. 

The Reverend Mourct concentrated his though! ihtu, 
in scarcely audible tones, he began: “Mv de.u hiMi'u!. m- 
dear sister, now you are united in Jesus, llie m-. u u;i"'i 
of marriage is the image of the sacred union ol le-u" o'd 
his church. It is a bond which nothing c.ni luc.i's, ^\ leu 
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God desires to.be, eternal, so man. shall never separate rvhat 
Heaven has joined.. In making you bone of each . other’s . • 
bones, God teaches you that you have the duty to walk. side 
by side, and be a faithful couple, according to the ways 
prepared by His universal might. And you should love each 
other in- the very love of God. The least bitterness between . 
you would be disobedience to the Creator, who made you 
both, from one single body. Therefore, remain united for' 
ever in the image of the Church tvhich Jesus has espoused, 
giving us all His body and His blood.” , 

Fortune and Rosalie, their noses upturned in curiosity, 
listened hard., ■ 

"What’s that he says?” asked Lisa, who was a bit deaf. 

“Lordy, just what they always say,” replied Rousse. “Fie 
has a nimble tongue, like all parsons.” 

All this time, the Vicar of Artaud was proceeding .with 
his homily, his eyes vague, staring beyond the heads of the 
young couple into a far corner of the church. And little by 
■ little his voice took on a softer tone and he instilled some 
emotion into the words, which he had learned earlier, with 
the aid of a handbook specially written for young priests. 
Turning slightly towards Rosalie, when his memory failing ■■ 
him, he now began to add words full of emotion. ' 

"My dear sister, be submissive to your husband, as the 
Church is submissive to Jesus. Never forget that you should 
abandon all things, to follow him, as his faithful servant. 
You will abandon your father and your mother and attach 
yourself to your husband, you will obey him, in order to . 
obey God himself. And your yoke shall be a yoke of love 
and peace. Be his repose, his happiness, the sweet scene of 
his good works, the salvation of his moments of weakness. 
Let him always find you at his side, as his grace. Let him 
need but to hold out his hand, to find yours. Thus will you 
be able to walk together and never get lost and you shall 
find, happiness in the accomplishment of divine law. Ah, 
my dear sister, my dear daughter, your humility is loaded, 
with generous fruit and that will engender in your family 
bosom the virtues of the home, the joys of the family hearth, 
and that ivell-being which is the lot of God-fearing homes. 
Be as affectionate towards your husband as Rachel, as wise . 
as Rebecca, as faithful through the long years as Sarah; Tell 
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ourself that a pure life leads to all good things. Escrv 
lorrung, pray God for the strength to live as a ’a-oniari vAio 
ispecis her duties, for the punishinent would be terribl.* 
ltd you would lose your love. Think, hiving without love! 
laring flesh from flesh, no longer belonging to tiie man 
ho is half of yourself, sulferiug far from die once lo-.td 
ne. You would hold out your arms, but he would turn 
ivay from you. You would seek your joy, but find onlv 
larae in the depths of your heart. Hear me, my child, it 
in yourself, in' submissiveness, in purity, in love, tiiat 
lod has implanted the strength of your union.” 

At this moment, there came a loud burst of laughter 
om the other end of the church. The baby had' jib! 
akened on the chair where Tcusc had put it to sleep, but 
ivas no longer irritable. It was guffaiving all to itself, 
aving pushed its nappy down, to wave its pink little feet 
i the air, and those funny feet made it laugh. 

Bored with the Vicar’s homily, Rosalie swiftly turned, 
) smile at her babe, but when she saw it wriggling about 
ke that unattended, on an ordinary chair, she was seized 
ith apprehension and shot Catherine a terrible look. 

“All right, you can look. I’m not picking it up again, to 
ave it crying once more," muttered Catherine, hurrying 
cU away, under the gallery, to peer at an ants’ nest wheie 
ne of the flags was cracked. 

“M. CafTin never had such a lot of jaw,” said Roii .m' 
When he married Miettc all he did was just pat hci ‘ In-ck' 
id tell her now she’d better be a good girl.” , 

“My dear brother,” the Reverend Mouret (oniinnCN^ 
ow half turning back to Fortune, “it is God wlio n ' ' 
auchsafes you a companion in life, for he did no. ' 
lan to live alone. But even though he has laid ^ 
le should be your servant, he rcquirc.s of -o 

laster full of gentleness and affection. You " ; • ^ ^ . 

ecause she is your very flesh and blood. ^'’U ' ^ 

er, because God has granted you strong ai :- > , -v- 

urpose that in the hour of danger vou • ^ 

ver her head. Do not forget that she b-" 

Dur care. She is all submissiveness ami 
au cannot abuse yourself without ^ 

rother, what happy '' '' ' 
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you will no longer live in the egoism of solitude. You jvili 
always have an enviable duty. ’ Nothing is better . than 
loving, unless it is to protect those whom one loves. Your 
heart will grow big in, this, and' your man’s strength rvill 
grow a hundredfold. Ah yes. being the mainstay, having 
gentle love confided to you, seeing a young girl give up her 
whole being to you, saying; ‘Take me, do with me what 
you will, I trust you ever to be true to me.’ And niay you 
be; damned, if you ever abandon her. That would be . the 
most cowardly desertion God ever had to punish. The 
moment she gave herself to you, she was yours, for ever. 
Carry her atvay without delay and do not set her down till 
you can ensure her safety. Abandon everything, my dear 
brother , . .” 

But here Mouret’s voice changed completely, and all 
that came from his lips was a confused mutter. He had 
closed his eyes completely, and was white as a sheet, speak- 
ing now with such sorrowful emotion that even Fortund 
shed tears, u'ithout knowing why. 

“He is not quite himself again yet, is he?’’, observed 
Lisa. “It’s WTong of him to tire himself so . . . I say, just 
look. Fortune’s a-ying.’’ 

“Men are ahvays softer than women,” muttered Babet. 

“It teas a very nice talk, all the same,” summed up 
Rousse. “These parsons do bring out a lot of things nobody 
else would ever think of.” 

"Sh! ” cried Teuse, getting ready to put out the candles. 

But the Vicar of Artaud was still stumbling on, trying, 
to find the right ivords to conclude his homily, 

“That is why, my dear brother, my dear sister,” he 
mumbled, “you should live in the Catholic faith, which 
alone can ensure the peace of your hearth. Your parents 
certainly have taught you to love God and pray morning 
and night, and not just count on mercy being granted . . 

But there tvas no proper end. Suddenly,, he turned, 
snatched the chalice from the altar and, head bent, plxmged 
into the sacristy. Vincent scurried off to get in front of him, 
nearly dropping the cruets and sprinkler as he did so, 
because his eye was at the bottom of the church, trying to 
see what Catherine tvas at. 

"Oh, you heartless creature! ” cried Rosalie to Catherine, 
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leaving her husband wlierc he was, to rush and take her 
child into her arms. The baby laughed. Rosalie kis-ed it 
and refastened its nappy. “If he’d fallen olf this chair I 
wouldn’t half have knocked it out of vou," Rosalie cried, 
shaking her list at Catherine. 

Fortune joined her. He seemed a little unsteadv on his 
feet. The three girls crowded round, making coy fates. 
“Ain’t he proud now,” whispered Babet to the other two. 
“Now the rogue really has got the money which old Bam- 
bousse keeps under the haystack behind the mill ... 1 used 
to see him and Rosalie crawling round there, evenings, 
under the little wall.” 

All three laughed maliciously, but Fortune laughed 
louder still, pinching Rousse and howling with delight when 
Lisa called him ‘a great gawk’. He certainly was a big lump 
of a fellow, and he took all life lightly. No wonder the Vicar 
had made him sick with all that pi-talk. 

“Hi there, Muml” he cried — he had the voice of a bull, 
but old Mother Brichet was busy at the sacristy door, 
tvheedling something more out of the Viair, 'I'liere she 
stood, a scraggy, droopy figure, while Tense slipped some 
eggs into her apron pockets. But Fortune was not 
embarrassed. Wtih a leering wink, he cried: “.My old Mum’s 
a wily one, ain’t she? And the hell, too, if the parson wants 
somebody to attend his services.” 

Meanwhile, Rosalie had calmed dotvn. Before leaving 
the church, she asked Fortumi if he had remembered to ask 
the Vicar to come round in the evening to bless their bed- 
room, according to local custom. And olf went Fortune, 
clumping up the aisle with great strides, to catch the 
Reverend Mouret before he left the sacristy. A moment 
later, there he was back, announcing in stentorian tones, 
yes, parson would come round. Tense meanwhile was 
thoroughly shocked by the noise these people were .u 
making, anyone would think they thought they were out m 
the highway, so, clapping her hands quietly, she .■-hnoei 
them towards the door. 

“It’s all over,” she cried, "you can go now. oil i" 


work.” 

And she thought she had got rid of ilicm 
turned, to see Catlierinc, now joined by Vin<ini. 


.dl. dull 
1 lie 



■ of them were bent down, intent over the ants’ .nest, 
Catherine had found a long straw and was poking about ' 
between the stones., Am;s were swarming out, all over tlie 
stone floor. A^incent was saying that she needed to poke . 
right to the very bottom, and get the queen out. 

- ‘‘Oh, you .little wretches 1”. cried Teuse. “What do you , 

think, you’re doing there?- Will' you leave those poor, 
creatures alone, this instant! "That’s Miss Desiree’s ants’, 
nest. She would be pleased, if she saw you ! ’’ ' . 

The ttvo children made themselves scarce. 


CHAPTER TWO 

The Reverend Mouret, now came back to the altar, 
,iri cassock only, and bareheaded, and knelt there. Under the 
grey luminosity shed by the windows, his tonsure cut a very 
large, pallid patch in his hair and one might have thought - 
that the faint trembling which ran over his bowed head and 
shoulders came because he felt the chill there. He .prayed 
with great fert'our, hands clasped, so lost in his supplication 
that he did not even hear Teuse’s heavy tread, as she 
stumped to and fro round him before she could bring her- . 
self to interrupt him. It seemed to hurt the good woman to 
see him so humbled there, so broken-kneed. For an instant 
she thought he was crying, and hid behind the altar to spy 
and see if it was so. Then she emerged again, quite decided 
now she could not leave him there in the church all alone. 
One evening she had found him there in a fainting ht, teeth 
tightly clenched, cheeks icy, like a dead man. ' 

_ “Do please come here. Miss,” she cried to Desiree, who at' 
this moment happened to peep in at the sacristy door. He’s- 
still here, and doing himself no good, either . . . You know 
you're the only one he tvill ever pay any attention to.!’ 

Desiree smiled. “Of course it’s time for breakfast,” she 
murmured, “I’m famished myself," And, creeping up to her, 
brother, she put her arm about his neck -and kissed him, 
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“Morning, brother mine!" she cried. “Do you re:illv 
want me to die of hunger today?” 

He looked up, so unhappy that she kissed him again, on 
both cheeks. He was still lost in his mortification, 'i'hen he 
saw who it was, and made a gentle clfort to edge her av.av. 
But she held fast to one of his hands, and would not let eo. 
She scarcely let him make the sign of the cross. SJie led hi;;; 
off. 

"But I tell you. Serge dear, I'm famished. And so inu'.t 
you be.” 

Tense had laid breakfast at the bottom of the iil’h: 
garden, under the two mulberries, whose oulsprcad brar.ciies 
provided a leafy canopy. The sun had at last conquered ihe 
stormy cloud banks of early morning and was warming f;;e 
vegetable beds. The mulberries thrciv a large patch of 
over the rustic table set with two cups of milk and thi' f 
slabs of bread and butter. 


‘See,” cried Desiree, “isn’t it wonderful out here?' 


She was already hacking off enormous mouthfuis anil 
munching with wonderful appetite. 

"And aren’t you going to have anything?" she ad.eil. 
since Teusc remained standing, facing them. 

“In a minute,” replied the old domestic, “I'm lionini; np 
a bit of soup for myself.” Then, after a slum 
admiring that big child Desiriie’s magnificent f liain|"n;;' 
ran on, addressing the Vicar: “Yes, there’s oiu- T.- 

food . . . Doesn't it give you an appetite, Vicar.' - 

make yourself eat.” 

Mouret looked at his sister, and smiled 


"Ah, there’s nothing amiss with my sKtei- 

he said. “She puts on flesh daily." 

“But of course I do! ” cried Desiree. "H.\ .y'' - - u 


would, too, if only you’d eat. You’d get ^ 
ill again. Serge, it was too awful, when 
away, to get you better.” 

’’Your little sister’s quite right. 
doing yourself no good, like that. 
to live, that isn’t, on tv,-o or thioc' % . 
bird. Why, Vicar, you don’t cat --'. Tj.T 
any blood, that’s the truth f 

so white. Aren’t you ashair.c.;. 




when we’re both so comfortable, and we only womenfolk. 
Anyone might think rve starved you.” • . 

Thus the two women, both bursting with good health, 
scolded him affectionately. He smiled* at them. His eyes 
were enormous, and so limpid that one might have thought , 
that behind them was empty space. 

“I am, ail right,” he said. . “I have nearly drunk my 
milk.” ‘ , 

He had in fact taken two little sups. His tar tines he had 
not touched at all. 

.“Animals,” said Desiree, pensively, "animals do better 
than people.” 

. “H’m, that’s a fine discovery to make about us humans,” 
cried Teuse, with a coarse laugh. 

, The words, however, had been said rvith not a trace of. 
malice. ■ 

“But of course,” Desiree insisted. “Look at the hens, for 
instance, they don’t worry their heads off, do they? And you 
can stuff rabbits as much as you like. And nobody’s going 
to say my piggie ever looks miserable.” Then, turning to her 
brother, she cried rapturously: “Did I tell you? I’ve 
christened him! Matthew! That’s because he's so like our 


postman. He’s such a fine pig now ... It isn’t very nice of 
you. Serge, to refuse ever to see him. You will let me show . 
you him one day, won’t you?” 

While she wheedled him, she took her brother’s ration 
of bread and butter and with her lovely teeth munched 
away at that too. She had finished one piece and was just 
starting on the second, when Teuse saw what was 
happening. 


“Now, now,” she cried, “that's not yours! Look! Who’s 
snatching food away from his mouth now?” 

“That’s all right,” said the Vicar, gently, “I should not. 
have touched it, anyway . . . You eat it up! Eat away, my 
pet!” . 


For a moment, Desiree was embarrassed. She stared at 


the tartine and by sheer force of will avoided bursting into 
tears. Then, ivith a cheerful laugh, she finished it, and 


ran on: 


And my cow hasn’t got the blues, like you . . . You were 
aivay, rvhen Uncle Pascal gave it me and made me promise 




to be good. Or you would liave seen liow she loved it when 
I first put my arms round her neck." 

She suddenly turned, to listen. From the farmvard came 
the cry of her cock-bird and then a rapidly growing uj)ioar 
wings fluttering, gi-unting, hens’ raucous voices, a regular 
animal panic. 

"Oh, and I didn’t tell you, either, my heifer reallv must 
be full ... I took her to the bull, you know. At Beage, eight 
miles away. It’s rotten not having bulls in every place . . . 
But tvhile she was there with him I stayed, to watch." 

Teuse’s shoulders heaved anxiously, and she watched 
the Vicar with anxious eye. 

“The best thing for you to do. Miss,” she said quickly, 
“would be to go out and sec what’s frightening your hciis 
. . . There’s murder going on in your yard.” 

But Desirde stuck to her story. 

"He mounted up on her, he got her light in his front 
legs. How all the men laughed! But there’s nothing to laugh 
at, it’s quite natural, isn’t it? Mother animals have to have 
babies, don't they? I say, do you think she will have a 
baby?” 

Mouret made an indefinite gesture. He had lowered his 
eyes, unable to face the young girl’s flawless glance. 

"Here, here, hurry?” cried Tense, “they’re killing cacli 
other!” 

The farmyard quarrel had certainly become so violent 
now that Desiree rushed off with a great flurry of petticoats. 
But the priest called her back. 

“Darling,” he said, “I don’t think yob’Yc finished your 
milk.” , 

She came back, and, despite Tense’s angry eyes, drank 
down the milk without question. Then off she rushed again, 
as madly as before, to her farmyard, where she could be 
heard restoring peace. Apparently, she had sat down ainicl 
all her creatures. She was humming softly to them, a sou of 
lullaby. 
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Teuse was jealous. Doctor Pascal had had to have a real 
tussle with her to get his patient away from her when he 
came to the conclusion that if he' stayed at the vicarage^ the 
young priest would.not pull through. Ke had to drum into 
her head that the mere sound of the church bell aggravated 
Mouret’s brain fever, that the holy images of Avhich his 
room was full haunted him and gave him hallucinations, in 
short, that what he needed was complete oblivion, a com- 
plete change of environment, in which he could so to speak 
be born again in the tranquillity of a new existence.. She 
had tossed her head indignandy at this, insisting that there 
was no^vhere'. that ‘the dear boy’ could find a better nurse 
than she. was. Yet in the end Teuse had acquiesced. She was 
even resigned to seeing him go to Paradou Park, though to 
the last she uttered her protests against the doctor’s choice. 
And for all Doctor Pascal’s arguments, she had-retairied a 
sturdy hatred of Paradou. But what hm t her most of all 
was the Reverend Mouret’s- never saying a svord to her 
about the time he spent there. And today, beside herself 
with anxiety at his pallor and his stubbornness in suffering 
without saying a word, she finally began to wave her spoon 
about like a conductor’s stick, and cried; 

“The best thing you could do. Vicar, is to go back there,' 
if you were so well off ... I don’t doubt there is a person at . 
Paradou Park can look after you better than I can." 

It was the first time she had ventured a direct allusion. 
It was such a crude blow that the priest raised his agonized 
face and actually groaned, whereupon good-hearted Teuse 
was all regrets. 

“Anyway,” -she murmured, “it’s all your Unde Pascal’s 
fault. As if I didn’t tell him so enough. But these scientific 
men are ahvays so headstrong. They are capable of letting 
a patient die, just to be able to examine his body afterwards 
... It made me so mad I preferred not to say a word to any- 
one.'Yes, dear Vicar, if nobody knew where you were, that 
was thanks to me, I found it all so hateful. When, Sundays, 
the Reverend Guyot of St. Eutrope, who acted for you, came 
to say mass, I told him all sorts of yarns, 1 swore you were 
in Switzerland, and I don’t even know properly where 
Switzerland is . . . Far be it from my wishes to want to cause 
you pain, but' it’s certainly at that Park place that you got 
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this new trouble o£ yours. A line cure 1 call that. Far better 
have left you with me, it wouldn’t ever occur to me to turn 
your poor head.” 

Serge Jvlouret made no effort to halt Teuse. He had 
bowed his head again. She had squatted on the ground, clo,e 
to him, trying to catch his eye. Then, maternally, deligincd 
to find him so ready to listen to her, she went on: 

‘‘You always refused to hear about M. Calfin. Tiie 
moment I ever started to tell you, you shut me up . . . Well, 
the poor Reverend Caflin, in my home parts, you know, at 
Canteleu, well, he had a spot of trouble. Tliat’s what 
happened. And such a saintly man, he was, too, ivith a 
heart of gold. But, you see, he was a very dainty man, too, 
he was fond of fine things, and that’s what did it. TJiere u'as 
a young girl kept a-flitting round him. Daughter of a miller, 
she was. Her parents had sent her to a boarding school. 'Fo 
cut a long story short, the inevitable happened. You under- 
stand what I mean, don’t you , . . Yes, it happened like that. 
And when it all came out, the whole district was wild with 
him, they could have stoned him. He got away to Rouen, 
and went to weep and confess it all to his Archbishop. And 
then they sent him here. It was enough punishment, I can 
tell you, for the poor man to live in this hole . . . Later, loo, 
I had news of that girl. Married a cattle dealer, that’s what 
she did, and lives in clover to this day.” 

Delighted to have told him her story at last, Tense found 
the Vicar’s immobility encouraging. Drawing closer, she 
continued; 

‘‘Dear M. Caffin, He never was proud with me, he often 
used to tell me about his sin. And it doesn’t mean he is not 


in Heaven, either, I can assure you. Fie can sleep in peace, 
just out there, under the grass, poor dear, he never did any 
man any harm ... I can’t see any sense in having such a 
down on a clergyman when he gets off the road a bit. It s .i 
so natural. Not exactly nice. I'll agree, it’s a dirty act, and n 
angers the Lord, and quite rightly too, but far better do t la^ 
than go stealing. You can confess afterwards, can't von, a 


tnun go stC3.1ing. »,.***.* 
dear the slate? Isn't that right, dear Vicar, 

not nrevein i 


really repents, what they have done docs not pi 
salvation?” , , 


vation.-’ ... , w-); 

Slowly, the Reverend Mourcl straightened ins • 
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a supreme effort he contrived to conquer his unrest. StiU 
pale, he said firmly: “One should not sin. Never, never! ” - 

“Oh, come now, sir,” cried the old' housekeeper, “you 
mustnh have too high a standard. Pride’s a nasty thing too, 
you know . . . If I tvere in your' place. I wouldn’t be stiff- 
necked like that. The thing to do is to talk about your mis- 
fortune, not chop up your heart all at once, why, talk about ■ 
it, then you grow accustomed to separation. The pain gets 
smaller and smaller . . . Whereas you, why, you even avoid 
merely mentioning folk’s names. You ^von’t allow us even to 
talk about them, as if they were dead. Since you came back 
home, I haven't dared give you the least bit of news . . 
Ah, but I’m going to talk now, and say all I know; because 
I can see that it’s all this silence that's eating at your heart.” , 

He shot her a stern glance and raised his forefinger, to . 
silence, her. 

“Oh yes,” she continued, “I’ve had my news from 
Paradou all right, and quite frequently, too, and I’m going 
•to.give you it . . , First, the person in question is no happier, 
than you are.” - • . 

"Will you be, silent 1” the Reverend Mouret cried out, . 
loudly, and at last he found the strength to get to his feet , 

. and prepare to go out. 

But Teuse too got up, and she barred the way with her 
enormous frame. She was getting quite angry. “Sh 1 So you 
thought you’d got away, did you? . . . But you’re going to 
listen to me first. You know I’m no loyer of those, Paradou 
folk, am I? If I mention them, it’s for your good... 
People make out I am jealousi I should just think! Me, 
who contemplates taking you back there.- You should be in 
my care, you would have no need to be afraid, of doing any- 
thing wrong . . . Shall w'e go?” 

With a gesture, he dismissed her. His countenance was,, 
calmer as he said: 

“I neither want anything nor know anything. Tomorrow 
we have high mass. The altar needs doing.” Then, , as he- . 
walked away, he added, with a smile: “And please don’t 
worry yourself, dear Teuse, I am stronger than you think. 

I shall recover all by myself.” 

With this, he left her, in appearance quite robust, head , 
upright, having ivon the day. His cassock rustled softly as it 
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s;vept along the border where the thyme grew. Teiuc, still 
planted where she had stood, gathered into her hands botvl 
and spoon. She was still gnashing her teeth and grumblin '- 
and with many a fierce shrug o£ her ponderous shouldtui 
she ran on ; 

‘Showing off, are we, built diflerent from other men, arc 
we, just because we’re a priest . . . The truth is, he’s a verv 
frigid man, is the Reverend Mouret. I've known men as 
didn’t need so much tickling up. He’s capable of crushing 
his own heart like he’d crush a flea. It’s the Almighty he 
worships gives him the strength for it.’ 

And she was about to go into tire kitchen, when her eye 
fell on the Vicar. He was standing at the gate into the farm- 
yard. Desiree had intercepted him there, to insist on him 
judging the weight of a capon she had been feeding for 
some weeks back. He had said meekly that it was very heavy, 
and that had made the overgrown child roar witli laughter. 

Tense was blind with rage. 

‘Capons,’ she spluttered, ‘capons! They’re all of them 
capons, they’d crush their own hearts like they was fleas. But 
capons have got a reason for it . . . there’s no honour in 
them living a clean life.” 


CHAPTER POUR 

The Reverend Serge passed all his time at the Vicar- 
age, and avoided the long walks he had taken before his 
illness. The scorched-up Artaud countryside and the sultri- 
ness of all this valley, where only twisted vines giew, made 
liim very restive. Twice, he had tried morning excursions, to 
read his breviary while walking the roads, but did not t 
past the village before he turned back, over excited bv the 
smell of it all, the sunlight and the vastness of tlic sksluu- 
Only in the evening, in the freshness as night gatherci. did 
he venture a few p.ices up and down in front of the < hnn h. 
on the level patch of ground which reached as fai as due 
graveyard. In the afternoon, feeling a noeii fm soim finn,^ 
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to do without any notion how to discover it, to pass the time 
he had started mending the broken- panes in the church 
windows, by pasting them over with paper. For a week, that 
kept hini busy, up a ladder. He made great efforts to make 
his paper panes a good fit, cutting them off as if it were line ' 
needlework he was doing,, and laying on his adhesive very 
carefully, so- it should not drip. Tense stood at the foot of 
the ladder, while Uesifde clamoured that they should not 
close all the holes, or how would her sparrows get in. In the 
end he did leave two or three open squares in each window. 
And when this repair job was accomplished, he grew 
ambitious, got a desire to beautify his church, without 
calling in mason or carpenter or decorator. He woidd do it 
all himself. He maintained that tins manual labour both 
entertained him and restored his strength. Every time that 
Uncle Pascal called, the doctor encouraged him, insisting 
that such physical tiredness was better ifian any medicine 
bottle. From then onward?, the Vicar of Artaud .stopped up 
holes in his church wall with handfuls of plaster, patched 
up his altars by much work with the hammer, and pounded 
colours in a mortar, preparing to give the pulpit and con- 
fessional a coat. It became quite an event in the countryside, 
the talk for miles around. Peasants catiic, hands behind 
their fjacks, to watch Monsieur le Cure at the work. A blue 
apron tied at his waist, his hands all scratches, Mourci got . 
^ completely absorbed in his rough task. And this was another 
excuse for never going out. He lived out his days amid 
lumps of plaster, and was now more at peace, almost a 
' smiling man, indeed, forgetting that world beyond the trees,, 
forgetting the sunshine and the warm wincls, which only 
disturbed him. 

"You've a free hand. Vicar, .so long as it costs the parish 
nowt,” sniggered old liamboussc, looking in every evening 
to sec how the work was gelling on. 

On those efforts the Vicar spent all he had .saved in his 
college years. It was, one must admit, ill done, so clumsily' 
and in such elementary fashion that it raised smiles. More- 
over, the stonework soon enough proved too much for him, 
so that-he was satisfied to repoint the church tower as high . 
as he could reach. Teuse mixed the mortar. Then she sug- 
gested he went on to repair the vicarage, lieing, as she put it, 


th:u she was afraid of iis ciiuiiljling about, their caii. Me 
,,aid tJuu w'as more than he coidd rope with, thev would 
have to have a man in, rviiith resulted m a frig!iifnr<jnarrc! 
between them, Tense shouting that there was no cunnitou- 
sense in doing so much lovely work on the church, which 
was nobody’s dwelling, when next door there weie bed- 
rooms in tvhich otic line morning they were certain to he 
found dead with the ceilings fallen in on them. 

“Well, I know what idll come to, and I shall be the 
first,” site nagged, "I shall come and make up my bed here, 
behind the altar. I'm afraid at night in that house.” 

But when the supply of plaster ran out, Teusc stopped 
talking about the vicarage. By now the sight of the Vicar’s 
paint-work made her rapturous. She said it put the cap ou 
the whole job. Having made good all the missing boards, 
tile Vicar, with great satisfaction, plastered them with lovely 
yellow paint, laying it on thick. In those to and fro strokes 
of his brush, Mouret found something very soothing. It 
hilled him into a dreamy state. For hours on end he did 
not think of anything but those oily strokes his bru-sh made. 
When all the woodwork — confessional, pulpit, altar foot- 
pace, even the dock casing — was yellow, he actually had a 
go at marbling, to brigiitcn up the main altar. Gaining still 
more courage, he now repainted the whole of it. Wdiite, 
yellow and blue, it was superb. People who had not been 
to mass for fifty years queued up to have a peep at it. 

Now the painting was all dry. All that remained to be 
done was to outline the panels in brown. So, immediately 
after lunch, he set to work, anxious to finish it all that day. 
the following day, as he had reminded Tense, Iteing .set 
apart for high mass. 

7'etise w'as waiting to do the altar. She h;ul already stood 
the candlesticks aird the silver cro.ss out on t!te credence 
tai)le, then the china vases with their artificial lloweis and 
the lace-edged altar clotli which was aiway.s brought out 
for high days. But it was such a lickli.sJi job doing tbo;.e 
edging linc.s that the work dragged on till iiiglit foil, and 
it was almost dark when he completed the last panel. 

"That’s going to be too pretly." siuidcidy came a rough 
voice from (he grey dust of twilight now filling the churtli. 

Tense, who Was on her knees to follow the jiassagc of 


the outlining brush along the rule, shook with immediate, 
apprehension. 

. ^ "Oh, - it's you. Friar Archangias,” she cried, swinging 
round, "did you' come in through the sacristy, then? Hov/ 
you do frighten me! I could have sworn your voice came 
from right under these flagstones.” 

Giving the Friar a curt nod of greeting, the Reverend 
Mouret resumed his work; Without a word, the Friar stood 
beside him, his massive hands clasped in front of him over 
his cassock. Then he shrugged his shoulders with scorn at,' 
the care the incumbent of Artaud was taking to keep those 
;iine lines of his straight, arid said again: 

“That's going to be too pretty.” 

Tense, who was in a slate of absolute bliss, started again. 
.“Lovely 1" she cried. "Do you know, I had already forgotten , 
you were there. You might at least give a cough before you 
speak so suddenly. All at once, like that, you have a voice 
which grates like a corpse’s.” 

Clambering to her feet and drawing back, to admire, she 
realized what the Friar had said. 

"And why too pretty?" she demanded. “There be , 
nothing too pretty if it’s for our dear Lord ... If the Vicar- 
had had gold leaf he would have used that! So thercl” 

As at long last the Reverend Mouret completed the final . 
stroke, she hastened to change the altar cloth, taking care- 
not to smudge the bordering. Then she arranged -cross, 
candlesticks and vases symmetrically. The Vicar had gone' 
beside' the Friar, to lean against the wooden bar which 
separated chancel from nave. Neither spoke, they merely 
stared, both of them, at the silver cross which, in those 
gtithering shadows, preserved drops of light on the feet, 
down tlic left thigh and on the right temple of the crucified 
man. Completing her tasks, Teuse came fonrard, 
triumphant. 

“Now, that’s very nice, I call it, you’ll just see what a 
crowd you’ll have at mass tomorrow! The heathen, they 
only visit tlteir God when they think he's in the money . . . 
And now, dear Vicar, you’ll have to do up the altar of the 
Virgin the same.” 

“Waste of money,” growled the Friar. 

.‘Vt this, Teuse was really quite annoyed, and as the Vicar 
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himself still said nothing, she took both men bv force to 
the altar of the Virgin, half pushing them, half pulling at 
their cassocks. 

But just look!” she cried. “That jars too much, now 
the main altar is cleaned up. Nobody’d even think it had 
ever been painted. I might as well not have dusted it this 
morning, the dust clings so to tliat rough wood. It's all so 
dark and ugly . . . Ilavc you really given a thought to what 
folk’ll be saying, Vicar? They’ll say you have no love for 
the Holy Virgin, upon my word they will!" 

“And so?’’ demanded the Friar. 

Tense simply choked. 

“And so?’’ she muttered. “Goodness’ gracious, my dear 
man, ’twould be a sin, that's what . , . That altar is like one 
of those neglected graves you see in churchyards. If it wasn’t 
for me, it'd be all spider's webs, and moss would be growing 
on it. ITom time to time, when I can spare some Ilowcrs, 1 
give them to the Virgin . , . There was a time when all ilte 
(lowers in our garden used to be reserved for her." 

She had mounted the altar steps and now' took down 
two faded bunches of flowers from the gradines. 

“See for yourselves,” she said, “just like a graveyard,’' 
and she tossed the flowers at the Vicar’s feet. 

Mouret picked them up, without replying. It w'as already 
quite dark. Friar Archangias lost his way among the chairs 
and, nearly had a fall. -He cursed, muttering obscure 
phrases in which the words Jesus and Mary came frequently. 
When Teusc, Who had gone for a lamp, came back, sin- 
asked the Vicar if this meant she rvas then to put the paint- 
pots and brushes away in the attic. 

“Yes," said Mouret. “This is all that, we’re going do. 
We can think about the rest some time later." 

Without a word; she stumped out in front of them, 
bearing the whole paraphernalia with her. .She was afraid of 
.saying too much. Just as they were p.assing hv the l.umyard, 
noticing that the Reverend Mouret was still holding those 
faded bunches of flowers. Friar Archangias gninicd : “Come 
on, man, throw those away.’’ 

Head bowed on his bosom, Mouu-t took a few more 
steps, then, suddenly, tossed the llowcis ihiough the gate- 
way, on to the maniirc-hcap. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

Having eaten; himself, the Friar had turned, his chair 
round and was seated straddling it, waiting for the Vicar 
to have his supper. Ever since Mouret’s return to Artaud, 
the Friar had come in to spend nearly every evening like 
this, at the vicarage. Never before had he forced liis entry 
so unceremoniously. His heavy boots ts’ould grind on the 
tiled floor, and his voice would thunder, his fists banging 
the furniture, while he recounted all the girls’ bottoms he 
had tanned that morning in school or summarized his out- 
look on life in formulations as unbending as the stout stick 
he wielded. After that, to pass the time, this everiing he had 
proposed a game of cards with Teuse. 

Teuse and Friar Archangias played the old game of 
Bataillc interminably, because the dear old housekeeper 
had never been able to master any other card game. While 
they flicked their opening cards furiously down on to the 
table, Mouret smiled at their game, but gradually he lost 
interest' and sank into a deep meditation. For hours he - 
would forget himself like that and slip away elsewhere, 
with the Friar shooting at him glances of sheer defiance. 

On this particular occasion, Teuse had been in', the 
mood to say she was going to bed, the moment the table 
was cleared, but Friar Archangias had been set on a game. 
With pats on the shoulders he succeeded at last in getting 
her to sit down again, so violently indeed that her chair 
gave an ominous crack. Friar Archangias was already 
.shuGfling the cards. Desiree, who detested the man, had 
taken off her dessert, as she did most evenings, to eat in 
bed. _ . 

“I’ll have the red cards,” said Teuse, and the battle was- 
on. At the first go, Teuse took several of the Friar’s good 
cards. Then, in the same instant, ttvo aces fluttered to the 
table. 

“Bataille!” cried Teuse, with extraordinary emotion. 
Then, to her own consternation, she played a nine. But as 
the Friar only played a seven, she gathered in the cards, in 
triumph.. After half an hour, she once again had only two 
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accs, and the balance ivas ic-.-,forc<l. Ami tov.arch the thiid 
(juarter o£ the hour, it. was Tense who lost an ate. The 
irafiic in knaves, cjueeiis and kin;as was as savatit; as ajiv 
Jiiassacre. ' ' 

Damn it, this is :i fine game!" cried the Friar, lurniiva 
lo the Vicar of Armud, hut saw him to be so lost in tiiongiit', 
so far away, with so unconscious a smile on his lip.s, that he 
raised his voice, and with some violence cried: 

"Here, tvhat about it. Vicar, aren't you watching the 
^me? Thai’s hardly polite of you! . . . WVre only play- 
ing for your benefit. We thought we’d entertain \ou . . . 
Come on, man, give a look to the game, that’ll' do you 
more good than brooding there. .A. penny for vonr 
thoughts!” 

Mourct started violently, but made no reply, merely 
attempted to follow the game. His eyelids twitched. Play 
went on with great fury. Teusc got her ace back, then lost it 
again. Some evenings they would wrestle over the aces like 
that for four hours on end, and often enough they retired 
to bed at last with neither the victor. 

“I knew’ I had something on my mind!” cried Tense, 
suddenly — for she was terribly afraid of losing the game — 
"why, the Vicar has to go out this evening, lie promised 
Fortune and Rosalie Brichet to go and bless their bediooni, 
as the custom is , . . Quick, Vicar. Friar Arfhangia.s w ill go 
evith you.” 

Mourct was already on his feet, looking for his hat, but 
for the moment the Friar stuck to his cards. He was indeed 
rather put out. 

"Oh, don't bother," he objected. "Surely that pig-sty 
doesn’t call for your blessing. As if they were going to do 
anything decent in their dirty bedroom . . . That’s another 
custom you'll have to put an end to. ft’.s not a priest’s job 
sticking his nose between a young married couple's .sheets 
. . . You stay home. Let’s finish onr game. That’s far better." 

“No,” .said the Vicar, "I promised them. The good 
people might be hurt . . . You stay and go on with \onr 
game, and wait till I get back." 

" Tense was very upset by this, and stared at the Fri.ir. 

“.As vou like," said he, “I'll stay. Ii’-s really too sillv." 

Hut the Vicar had not opened the door before the Friar 



had angrily throivn down, his cards and got up to follo^v 
him'. On the threshold he turned for a moment. 

. “I would , have won.”, he said. “Leave the cards as, they, 
are ... tve’ll finish it tomorrow.” ' 

“Too late,” replied the old housekeeper, who had hastily 
shuflled the cards. “They’re all mixed now. You didn’t. think 
I .was going to put your cards in a golden frame on the wall, 
did you? Besides, I might have won, I still had an ace.” 

, In a. few paces. Father- Archahgias had caught up with 
the "Vicar, who was striding rapidly down the narrotv path 
which led to the village. The Friar had given himself the 
task of keeping an eye on Mouret, and he was going to carry 
it through. Throughout the day, he surrounded the VicTir in 
a net of. espionage. 'When he could not manage it himself, 
he had him shadowed everytvhere, if only by one of. his 
school-pupils. With his terrible laugh, he said he was ‘God’s 
policeman'. And, true enough, the priest did seem now to 
be a guilt/ man caught in the black shadow of the- Friar’s 
cassock, a character to be mistrusted and adjudged ^veak 
enough to return to his sin the moment the watchful eye 
was off him. In this there was the spite of a jealous old maid 
■ and the niggling diligence of a gaoler who drives his duties 
as far as blocking out any patches of sky the condemned, 
man may be able to glimpse through the peepholes of his 
cell. Friar Archangias tvas ever-present, ready to block off 
any sunshine of Mouret’s, or prevent any outer fragrance 
entering his life, walling off the dungeon so thoroughly that 
nothing of the outer world should enter it. He ferreted out 
the Vicar's slightest foible, quick, by the limpidity of tlie 
priest’s eyes, to detect any tender thought, and then swift 
with merciless language pitilessly to crush it, as if such 
thoughts were vermin. Mouret’s silences, his smiles, his 
. pallors, the palsy of any limb, were all Friar Archangias’s. 
-True, he avoided any overt mention of the Vicar’s funda- 
mental sin. His mere presence was a constant reminder. The 
way he uttered certain phrases lent them the bite of a whip’s 
lash. He could instil a mere gesture with all the filth which 
he spat out on the sin itself. Like those deceived husbands, 
w'ho with' blood-drawing allusions subject their wives to a 
cruelty which only they can taste, he never referred to that 
scene in Paradou Park, but merely evoked it whenever he 
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could, by sck'cting precisely the word which in any inomeui 
of emotion would abash the rebellious liesh. He fell that 
he too iiad liceii deceived by the priest. He liad been sullied 
through and tiirough by Mourei'.s divine adulterv. He him- 
-self thereby became a traitor to his own vows, asuiming for 
liis own flesh prohibited caresses, the mere remote guessing 
of whicli were enough to inflame in him all the coii- 
cnpiscence of that randy old goat who had never once really 
satisfied body's needs. 

It was nearly ten. The village slept, but on the far side, 
over towards the mill, there was a din coming from one of 
the sc|uat houses, whicli was brilliantly lit. Ilere, old Bam- 
bonssc had set aside a corner of tiie house for daughter and 
son-in-law' — of course keeping the best part for himself — 
and now they were all having a last round of wine while 
they awaited the Vicar. 

"They’re all drunk," growled the Friar. "Can’t you hear 
them at their wallowings?" 

The Vicar of Artaud made no reply to this. It was a 
superb night, absolutely blue with a moonlight which trans- 
formed the distant valley into a slumbering lake. Feeling as 
it were bathed in well-being by that soft luminosity, he 
.slackened pace. He even halted at some patches of light, 
feeling all that lovely thrill which one feels as one draws 
near iVesh svatcr. The Friar, however, continued his huge 
strides, nagging at him and urging him on. 

"Come along there . . . It's not healthy, running about 
the countryside at this hour of night. You would be bettei 
in bed.’’ 

But, suddenly, as they ciucrcd the village, the Friar 
plantetl himself in mid-road and stared up llie slopes, where 
the white" lines of the ruts faded into the dark patches of 
the little patches of conifers, and he growled like a dog 
which scents danger. 

"Who’s that coming down there, so late?" he mutieied. 

Now it was the Vicar, neither hearing nor seeing any- 


thing, who wanted to press on. 

“Get away with you," cried Father Archangias. fiercely, 
“there he is, just coiiiing round the bend. Look, tliere's the 
moonlight on him. You can. sec him clearly, now . . . .A big 
fellow with a stick." Then,, after a moment of .silence, m 
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tones choking with fury, “It is him, it’s that scoundrel . . . 
I could feel him.” 

By now, the newcomer had reached the foot of the slope, 
and Mouret recognized Jeanbernat. Despite his eighty years, 
the old fellow trod so firmly tliat the heels of his heavy, 
sabots struck sparks from the flints on the road. He walked 
as upright as an oak, without even using his stick, which 
he was carrying over his shoulder, like a gun. 

“Oh, drat hell-hound," stammered the Friar, glued to 
, the spot. “May Satan heap all the coals of helh under his 
feet!” 

Very worried, and losing hope of getting his companion 
to keep quiet, Mouret timred round, to continue oh. his 
way, still hoping that by hurrying to reach the Bambousse’s 
he might avoid Jeanbernat. But he had not gone five steps 
when there was the old man’s mocking voice, almost at 
his heels. 

“Hallo there. Vicar, wait, are you afraid of me- then?” 

Mouret having halted, Jeanbernat came up with him. . 

“Damme!” cried Jeanbernat, “those cassocks of yours 
aren't handy, are they, you can’t run in ’em! Another thing, ■ 
even in the night anyone can tell who you are ... As I came, 
over the hill, ‘Heavens,’ says I to myself, ‘there’s our litde 
parson down there.’ Yes sir, I can still see pretty "well . . . 
What's the matter, you never come to see us now?” 

“I have had so much on my hands,” muttered Mouret, 
but the blood left his cheeks. 

“As you will, every man’s his own master". I only mention 
it to show you I’ve nought against you because you’re a 
parson. We needn’t even discuss your fine God, it’s all the 
same to me . . . But the kid there home thinks it's me keeps 
you away. ‘Your parson’s a beast,' I say to her,’ and that’s 
what I think, too. Did I interfere with you at all, while you' 
rvere ill? I didn’t even once come to see you . . . Every man 
his own master.” 

He spoke with his usual magnificent freedom of 
language, and as if he had not even noticed the presence of 
the Friar. But when that person uttered a more threatening- 
growl, he had to speak. 

“Well, Vicar,” he said, “I see you take your pig out for 
walks with you.” 
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"Steady, you scoundrel!" shouted me Fiiar, clcnchin:! 
his fists. 

Jeanbernat, stick, poised on higli, tiien pretended to 
recogni/c ^v•ho it was. 

"Oh, it's you, sky-pilot, is it? Down with those fists!" he 
harked. “I ought to have recognized tiie stink of sour hide. 
1 once swore I’d lop off your ears in front of your school, 
didn’t I? That would amuse the kiddies you poison." 

Faced with that stick, the Friar fell back, belching 
insults, staiuinering, unable to find enough words. 

"I’ll put the police on your tracks, you murderer! You 
spat on the church Avail, I saw you! You give folk a mortal 
pestilence merely passing their doors. At Saint-Eutrope 
you aborted a girl by making her chcAv up a consecrated 
host you had stolen. At Beage you e.'chumcd some children 
and carried them atvay on your back for your abominations 
. . . Everybody knows that, you miscreant! You’re the 
scandal of this country. The man who strangled you would 
go straight to paradise.” 

The old man listened to all this with a snigger, Avhirling 
his stick round his head all the time. Then, slipping in a 
word betAveen one and another iasult pouring from the 
Friar’s mouth, he said: 

"Come on, cough it all up, you viper. In a minute. I’ll 
lay this stick about you." 

Mourct tried to intervene, but Friar .Vrehangias tlirust 
him aside, shouting: 

"You’re on his side, you are! Did he not make you 
trample on the cross, deny it if you can!" Then, turning 
liack to Jeanbernat: "Yes, Satan, you must have had a good 
laugh Avhen yon had a priest in your hands! .May Heaven 
punish those Avho aided that sacrilege! IVliat did you do at 
nigiit when this man slept? You came, didn't you, to Avet his 
tonsure Avith your spittle, to make the hairs grotv faster? You 
breathed on Ids chin and his cheeks to get a fnigcr's growth 
overnight. You m:issagcd your filtliy charms into his hoiiy, 
vou breathed your rabies into his mouth, it Ava-> aou put him 
bn heat . . . That is how you changed him into ati animal, 
you Satan ! ” 

"The man's a fool,” said Jeanbernat, letting liis stick 
sink back to his shoulder. "A tiresome fool.” 
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Emboldened, tiie Eriar went up' to Jeanbernat and held 
his two fists under his nose. ' . • 

“And yo.ur trollop!" he shouted. “It’s you thrust her 
stark naked into the priest’s bed ! ’’ 

Then he uttered a howl and leapt back, for the old man 
had brought his stick' do^vn fuU crack on the Friar’s back. 
He retreated farther still, rummaged in a pile of stones 
beside, the road, got a flint as big as a man's two fists and 
hurled it at Jeanbernat’s head. If Jeanbernat had not 
ducked, his forehead would have been split open. He ran 
to another stone-heap, took shelter, gathered stones, and ■ 
there began a terrific battle, a rain of flints between the, two 
stone-heaps. The bright moonlight cast clear shadows. . 

“Yes, you thrust her into his bed," the Friar repeated, 
beside himself. “And you put a crucifix under the mattress' 
so the filth would drip on Jesus . . . Ah, you are surprised 
I know, all about it, are you? And now you e.xpect a monster 
child from that rut, don’t you. Every morning you make the 
thirteen signs of hell on that trollop’s belly, so she shall 
give birth to .Antichrist. You want an Antichrist, don’t you, 
you scoundrel? . . . You wait, this stone’ll blind you.’’ ; ' 

“And may this one shut your dog-collar trap!” came 
J'eanbernat’s reply. But all the same, the old man now gretv 
very calm. 

“What an idiot the creature is,” he said scornfully, “with 
his ridiculous talk . . . Flere, must I crack that skull of 
yours, to be able to go ray way? Is it your catechism has 
turned your brain?” 

“Catechism? Do you want to know the catechism which 
is taught the damned souls of your breed? Yes, I’ll teach you 
to make the sign of the cross, I will . . . Here's one for the 
Father, and this for the Son, and — this for the Holy Ghost, 
... What, still on your feet? Just you wait . . . You’ll get it.” 
And he flung a handful of small stones, like grape-shot. One - 
hit Jeanbernat on the shoulder, whereupon the veteran let . 
go the stones he had picked up and went calmly up to the 
Friar, while that man took two more handfuls, muttering; 

“I’ll kill the creature, that’s God’s will; God is in my 
arms.” , . 

IVill you shut up?” bellowed Jeanbernat, and seized the 
Fnar by the nape of the neck. 
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I here then followed a brusque wrestling match in the 
dust of the road in the bluish moonlight, binding h.imsdt 
the weaker, the Friar tried to bite. The dried-up limbs of 
jeanbernat svere like bundles of whipcord, binding the 
Friar so tiglitly that he felt the knots enter his flesh. He was 
silent nose, choking, svondering what dirty trick to play 
ne.Ntt. 

When he had got his man down, Jeanbernat spoke again, 
mockingly; 

"You make me want to break your arms for you, just 
CO break your fine God . . . You can see for yourself, he is 
not the stronger, this God of yours. It’s I wno can do the 
killing if I want . . . But all I’m going to do is lop off your 
ears. You've tried my patience too much." 

Quite calmly, he drew a knife from his pocket. Now 
Mouret, tvho had already made a number of attempts to 
separate them, protested so vigorously that Jeanbernat 
agreed that he might postpone the operation till a later 
day. 

“It's quite wrong of you. Parson, you knov.-," he 
muttered. "This rascal needs a bit of bloodletting. But if it 
worries you. I’ll wait. I shall come across him somewhere 
or other.” Flearing the Friar start groaning, he broke olf to 
say: "Now, don't you budge, or I’ll whip 'em off in a jiffy.” 

“But you're pressing too hard on his chest,” said the 
Vicar. “Do let the man get a breath." 

"Not on your life, he would only start his folly over 
again. I’ll let him go when I’m ready to go ... I was saying, 
Vicar, when this villain came between us, you are always 
welcome at Paradou. The girl’s the mistress, you know. I 
don’t worry her any more than I woriy my lettuces. It’s .all 
natural increase. It’s only imbeciles like this see harm in 
it... What harm do you 'see, you rascal? It's you invented 
the harm. Dirty brute!" 

FIc gave the Friar another good shaking. 

"Do let him get up now,” begged Mouret. 

".-Vll in good time . . . Tlic child lias been very pcoilv 
for some time now," he continued. “1 had noticed nothing, 
but she tells me about it, so I'm off to see Dr. Pascal, at 
Pla.ssans. It’s quiet, at night, nobody on the road . . . Ye-, 
she’s not at all well.” 


The priest did not -know what to say. Head sunk.on^his 
breast, he staggered slightly.- 

“She was, so. happy while she was looking after you,” the - 
old boy continued. . “1 , used, to sit puffing at my pipe, 
listening to her laughter. I couldn’t have asked for more. 
Girls are like wild roses, ^vhen they bloom, they bloom pro- 
fusely. Well, if the heart moves you, we shall be seeing -you; 
It might cheer the child up a bit . . . Good night. Parson." 

He slowly got to his feet, gripping the Friar’s wrists • 
firmly as he did so, wary of a treacherous move, and then, 
without once turning back, he made off, with his usual long, 
heavy step. Without a word, the Friar crept to the stone- •. 
heap. He waited till Jeanbernat was some distance away, 
then, throwing with both hands, he began again, but the 
stones all fell short, on the dusty road, -ivhile Jeanbernat, 
not even deigning to turn, continued his way through the 
tranquil night, erect as a tree. 

“Accursed man,” muttered Friar Archangias. “Satan is 
behind him," and he sent a last stone whirring through the 
air. “A flick of the finger ought to finish off . a man in his . 
years. He’s been baked in the fires of hell, he has. I felt his' ' 
claws.” And his impotent rage trod the scattered stones. 
Whirling round suddenly to race the Reverend Mouret, he • 
accused him: “It’s all your fault,” he cried. “You should 
have helped me. Between us we could have throttled the 
life out of him.” 

The din in the Bambousse’s home on the far side of the 
village had meamvhile increased. They could distinctly 
hear the rhythmic beat of wine-glasses on the table. Mouret 
had proceeded on his way again, head still sunk on his chest, 
and he made for the broad bar of light pouring from a 
window like the bright glow of a bonfire of vine-cuttings. 
The Friar followed him, very grim, his cassock soiled with , 
dust and one cheek bleeding where a pebble had caught it. 
After some silence, he suddenly demanded in his hard voice 
if Mouret really intended to go to Paradou. And as there 
was no reply, he continued : 

“You mind your p’s and <j’s, you are slipping back into' 
sin. . . Merely that old bastard coming made you quiver all 
over. I could see you, in the moonlight, pale as a girl .... 
You look out, do you hear? This time, God will not forgive 
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you. \ou would go dou'ii into the v/orsi po'i'jible iilth . . , 
Oh, iiiist'j'ublc lillh, its that which tarries you aivav.” 

Only then did the young priest at laii look up. Lajge 
teats were coursing down his cheeks. .‘Vnd, breaking his 
agonized silence, he said, with pitiful gent!ene-,s; 

“Why do you speak to me so? You arc always with me, 
you know what struggles 1 go through nil the lime. Don’t 
doubt in me so. let me have the strength to conquer myself." 

These words, of utter simplicity, watered with silent 
leans, assumed such a note of sublime sorrow in the night 
that even Friar .-Ircliarigias, for all his crudity, was moved, 
He did not say another word, merely shook his cassock to get 
the dust off it and wiped his bloodstained cheek. And, wlien 
at last outside the iiambousse’s, he refu.sed to go in, but 
I sat down on the upturned body of an old wheelbarrow, 
where he proceeded to wait with the patience of a dog, 

"Here’s the Vicar! ” came the sudden roar from the com- 
bined families of the Bamhousse’s and the Brichets. .Vnd all 
the glasses were at once topped up. Mouret of course had 
to take one too. 

There had been no proper wedding-breakfast. All they 
had done was after dinner bring out a ten-gallon demijohn 
of wine, to be finishetl off before bed. There were ten of 
them, and the old man was already able to tip the enormous 
wicker-covered bottle with one hand and get only a iliin 
red trickle out of it. Rosalie was well lit. She was dipping 
her baby’s chin in her glass, while ‘big Fortune’ was doing 
his parlour tricks, lifting chairs in his teeth. 

They all trooped into the bedroom. Custom demanded 
that the Vicar should drain his dose of wine lliere, which 
is what they called blessing the bedroom, supposed to bring 
luck and prevent family lights. In M. Callin’s tlay they always 
had a jolly good time, "because that grizzled priest loved his 
laugh. Indeed, he was (piitc famous for his skill at draining 
his "lass without leaving a drop at the bottom, the more 
important since the womenfolk at Artaud maintained that 
every drop left in the glass meant one year le.ss of love for 
the marriage partners. With the Reverend .Mouict. the 
joking was a bit more subdued, but all the same, he tpi.ilfcd 
his in one go, wliich apparently pleased old Bamboussc, 
though Mother Briohet dtd not fail to peer grimlv into the 
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glass' and .find some drops left. A gamekeeper uncle who 
was standing right in front of the bed ventured a few rather - 
hot wisecracks, at which Rosalie — whom by way of caress 
Fortune had already pushed face: downwards on to the. 
mattress— roared with laughter. And when everybody had 
had- his wisecrack at the expense of the newly-we^i they all. > 
went back to the living-room, where Vincent and Catherine 
had stayed by themselves, to find Vincent perched on a chair 
with the enormous demijohn in his arras, draining the last ; 
-drof)s. into Catherine's open mouth. .■ 

“Thank you, indeed. Vicar," cried Bambousse, when he , 
,sa\v the Reverend Moure't off. “Well, they're spliced now, • 
eh, and you are satisfied. Ah, the rapscallions, and. do you 
really think now they’re going to spend much time saying 
Paters and Aves when they get to their room? Good night, , 
Vicar, pleasant dreams yourself!” 

Brother Archangias had meanwhile slowly risen from 
the upturned wheelbarrow. 

“May Satan," he muttered, “put shovelfuls of burning 
coke between their bodies and may they burst of it!” 

.He did not say another word, as he accompanied the 
Vicar back home, and tvaited till the vicarage door was. 
firmly closed, before he started out for home. He eyen 
turned back twice, to make quite sure that Mouret'had not 
come out again. . ' 

When the young priest reached his own bedroom, he 
flung himself fully dressed on the bed, his hands stopping 
his ears, his face buried in the pillow, to hear and see 
nothing more. Thus blotting himself out, he fell'into a dead' 
sleep of death. 


CHAPTER SIX 

The following day was a Sunday. The Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross this year thus falling on a day of high mass, the 
Reverend Mouret wished to observe the feast with especial- 
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brilliance. He bad latterly been taken up with p.jrtirular 
devotion to the Cross. In Ids rootn he Jiad replaced the 
statuette of the Iininaculate Conception bv .1 lar-te clxjiiv 
crucifix, before which he passed loivjj hoiu'.s in allot attois'. 
.'\nd this exaltation of the Cross', prantini? it before him. 
setting it above all other things in glorification, the sole aitu 
of his life, gave him the strength to bear his sorrow and to 
•struggle. It was his dream to nail himself there in [esas' 
place, to be crowned with thorns, to have his limbs pierced, 
itis side gashed open. How poltroonly he was, indeed, to 
dare to complain of a false wound, when there his Cud bled 
from his whole body, yet still smiled the smile of Redemp- 
tion. And, miserable though he was, he offered his own 
wounds as sacrifice, ending up in an ecstatic state with the 
conviction that blood really tvas pourittg from forehead, 
limbs and breast. Those were moments of assuagement, 
when all his impurities were drained out from his wouirtls. 

He drew his shoulders back, and with the heroic elforts 
of a martyr stressed his body, craving frigluful torture, so ho 
might bear it without a quiver of the llcsh. Since crack of 
dawn he had been kneeling at the crucifix, but at last gone 
did come, grace as copious as the dew. He made no effort 
now, he had but to bend his knees for it to rain down iij)on 
his heart, soaking him- through to the bone, in a f.iduon 
gloriously sweet. The evening before, he had liad 10 endure 
agonies before grace tints came to him. Ciirstd .i' lie wa.s. 
he had had to wait a long time indeed befoie 1: iisponded 
to his lamentation. Often enough grace thus to hi'- 

succour when he could no longer do more ili.m clasp his 
hands like a little child. But this partitul.ii morning, it tvas 
a blessing, absolute repose, complete faiib. .iiul the trials c; 
the preceding days were forgotten, lie e-ue e\erything 
the triumphant joy of the Cross. .Armoui foi lilied his huv- >- 
armour so impenetrable that the \^orlll liroke into c:.;.- 
foam against it. When he came dou loi.in s. lie was wri- ■ 
in an atmosphere of triumph and miei i.dm. Tense '.* ■ - 
truck with wonder that she went 10 liml Desiree ■ 
to ki.ss. Both clapping tlicir hamb. dim cried th.".r 
not looked so well for a good si\ nimidi'.. 

In church, during high mas,s. he completed 
eovery of God. It was long since he had gone •' 
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with such emotion. He had to hold himself in, not to burst 
into tears rvhen he pressed his lips to the altar-cloth. They 
celebrated , solemn high mass. Rosalie's gamekeeper uncle 
sang such a diapason of a bass that the deep vibrations fdled 
. the low vaulting with the glorious rippling of organ pipes. 
Vincent, decked out in a surplice which had belonged to M. 
CafBn, and ^vas too large, with much delight in the tinkle 
of its little chains swung an old silver thurible, ssvishing it 
up extra high to- make as much smoke as he could, all the 
time peeping behind him to see how many people he was 
making cough. The . little church was nearly full. Folk 
iranted to see the parson’s painting. The ivomen were all 
beaming with pleasure, because it smelt so lovely, -while at 
the west, end, .under the gallery, the men tossed their heads 
, scornfully every time the cantor failed more clumsily than 
usual to reach his proper note. The full sunlight of mid- 
morning was pouring in through the windows. The new 
paper panes softened it, spreading it wide over the freshly- 
painted walls in cheerful pools of colour, and the women’s 
bonnets cast fluttering shadows just like butterflies. Even 
the artificial flowers on the altar gradines had the moist 
delight of freshly picked flowers. When the priest turned to 
give the benediction, he felt more moved than ever, seeing, 
his church so dean and so full, so drenched in music, incense 
and light. 

After the offertory, a whisper ran through the -women- 
folk. Peering up in curiosity, Vincent all but tipped the hot 
coals of his thurible over the Vicar’s chasuble. When the 
■ Reverend Mouret shot him a stern glance, the boy apolo- 
getically whispered: 

. “It’s your uncle, sir, he’s just come in." 

It was quite true. At the west end, standing by one of 
the slender wooden columns which supported the. gallery, 
the Reverend Mouret did indeed now see- Dr. Pascal. But 
today his uncle was not his usual kindly, smiling self, with 
that slightly teasing light in his eyes. Standing there, hat in 
hand, he seemed grave and angry, and as the service dragged 
on made no effort to hide his impatience. The sight' of the 
priest at the altar, with all that pious concentration, -with 
those drawn-out gestures, with that perfect serenity, of coun- 
tenance, seemed to irritate Doctor Pascal more and more. . 
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Indeed, he av;is unable to wait till lijc service was over, .uui 
suddenly went outside a^ain, to fida;et about round iu's iioisc 
and trap. He had tied the animal to one o£ the vic;u;!:;e 
shuttcr.s. 

Look here, isn’t that fine fellow of ours ever '.joinuj to 
finish smoking himself with incense-” lie asked Teuse, wisen 
all at once she emerged from the sacristy. 

“It’s all over.” she replied. ‘'Will you go into the drawing- 
room, .sir . . . The V'icar is disrobing. He knows ^ou arc 
here.” 

“I shoidd think so, indeed, unless he's blind,” muttered 
the doctor, fallowing her into the chilly room with hard 
furniture which she had dignified with the name of drawing- 
room. For some rninute.s Pascal strode up and down. I'his 
room, with all its grey gloom, augmented his ill-hnmonr. 
As he stamped about the room he kept whacking the worn 
horsehair of the chairs with his stick. Me might have been 
cracking stones by the wayside. Then, feeling tired, he took 
up a stand at last, facing the fireplace, where the usual place 
of a clock was occupied by a large abominably coloured 
St. Joseph. 

“Hm," he grunted, "and time too!” when he caught the 
.sound of the door. Going up to his nephew, he began: "Do 
you know you made me sw.iilow half a iiuiss? It’s a long time 
since that happened to me . . . But I simply had to see you. 
I've something I must have a talk with you about.” 

He broke off, staring at the priest iii some surprise. 
Then, after a moment of silence, “Arc you feeling well?” he 
asked, suddenly, in rather a different tone. 

“Oh yes,” said the Reverend Mouret, with a smile, “f 
am better now. I did not e.Kpcct you till Thursday. .Simday’s 
not your day . . . You have something to tell me.-” 

'Fo this, Uncle Pascal did not reply at oticc. He went on 
quiz/ting the young man. Monret was still soaked in the 
hot-house air of the church. In his hair he bore the odour 
of incense. Deep in his eyes was the joy of the taois. I.sced 
bv this triumphant serenity, the elder man sliook iiis he.u!. 

' 'Tve tome straight here fiom Paratlou," he said, 
brusnuely. “Ltist night Jeanhernat ratne out for me... I 
h;ive been to sec Albinc.'l am worried about her. .She iieciis 
a lot of care.” 


While he spoke, he continually studied the priest. But 
Mouret’s eyes did hot even blink once. 

“To cut a long story , short/’ , he went on, more bluntly, \ 
“she looked after you. Without her, my boy, at this moment 
you might well be in a padded cell at Tulettes with a strait-. . 
jacket on you . . . Well, and I’ve promised you would go to , 
see her. I will take you. To say' good-bye. She wants to go 
away.’-'.- , ■ • ■ 

“I can, but pray for the person of whom you speak,” said 
the Reverend Mouret, very gently. 

. And, seeing the doctor lose his temper and_ bring his 
stick swishing down on the sofa, he added, quite simply, but 
in very firm tones : 

“I am a priest, I have only prayers to give.” 

“Damnation, and you are right,” cried Doctor Pascal, 

. and he flopped into an armchair. Plis.legs had suddenly 
failed him. “I am an old idiot! ” he said, angrily. “But let 
me tell you, I cried all the way here, all by myself,, like a 
. child . . . That’s the result of living in a world of books. 
You get very clever, then you do shabby things. As'if I ever 
suspected that it was all going to turn out so badly.’’ ■. 

Very agitated, he got up and began pacing the room. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes, I ought to have had the sense to see 
it. Everything pointed that way. Of course, it all went rotten 
in you, you are not a man like other men ... At the same 
time, don’t forget, I’m not joking, you n’ere a lost man. Only 
the climate that girl created round you could have saved you 
from going right off your head. But of course, you know, 
that, I have no need, to tell you what a state you were in. 
And it’s been one of my finest cures, too. And I am not at 
all proud of it either, mind you, because now as a result, 
that poor child is dying." 

The Reverend Mouret tvas still utterly impassive. He 
stood there with all the tranquil radiance of a martyr whom 
nothing human can ever again overcome. 

“God will be. merciful to her,” he said. 

“God! God!” muttered the doctor, in a hollow voice. 
“He .tvould do much better if He ivould kindly avoid trip- 
ping us up; We could manage things ourselves.” Then, more 
loudly, he went 'on: "I had worked it all , out so nicely, too, 
Thtit’s the worst of it. Oh, what an idiot I was . . . You 



would ipc-nd a inonih, couvakscing. The shady p.uk, ihv 
fresh breath of that delightful child, all that >outhfuli!c-,s 
of hers would set you right again. At the ^aiue time, she 
would lose her wildness, you would civilize her, I thought, 
beiweeu us we should tufa her into a sweet young thing who 
then would easily find a husband somew'hcre round the 
country ... A perfect scheme! . . . But how on earth was 1 
to imagine that that old philosopher, Jeanbernat, would 
leave you two utterly to yourselves, 'rrue, I am just as much 
to blame, all that time 1 never once left my lab. But I had 
some experiments on . . . That means it was all my fault . . . 
i have behtivcd very shabbily." 

Choking with mortification, he would have left the room, 
but he could not find his hat. All the time, it wtis on his 
head. 

“Good-bye," he stammered, at last. “I will be going . . . 
So you refuse to come to Paradou, is that it? 1 am asking 
you to come, if only for my sake. Can't you see what 1 am 
going through? I swear drat she will go away from tliis 
district at once, after. That is all agreed . . . The gig’s at the 
door. You'll be back in an hour. Come, please do come!" 

The priest made a vast gesture, one of those gestures 
which the doctor had seen him making before the altar. 

"No," he said, “1 cannot." And, going out with his 
uncle, he added: “Tell her to kneel and pray earnestly to 
our Lord, and he will hear her as he has Jieard me. He will 
assuage her as he has assuaged me. There is no other 
salvation.” 

The doctor gaped at him. Then his w'holc body heaM <1. 
and he shrugged his shoulders desperately. 

“Good-bye," he said, finally. "You are all riehi 'ion 
don’t need me any more." 

But :xs Doctor Pascal was uiuying his horse. D; mk c, who 
had just caught the sound of his voice, came i.kiii^ up. She 
adored her uncle. AVhen she was smaller, he used to listen 
for hours to her childish babble, and never nud of it. He 
still spoiled her, even today, taking an imt!e>t in her 
animals, ready to spend a whole afternoon uiili her among 
her liens and ducks, his keen scientist's eves smiling down oa 
her. He would call her his 'big animal’, in a tone of ford 
admiration. lie seemed to place her abo\e other girls. >' 
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ill a burst of affection, she flung her arms round his neck. 
“Are you staying?” she cried, “Are you lunching with us?” 

But, kissing her, he refused, and rather gruffly unlaced 
her arms from round his neck: With .peals of laughter, she 
embraced him again. 

- “You are very mistaken,” she cried, “I have some eggs 
still .warm. from the. nest, I’ve just been looking at my hens, 
they've laid fourteen, this morning . . . And we could have 
roasted a pullet, that white one which pecks the , others. 
Why, you were here on Thursday .when she pecked out that 
speckly’s eye ! ”, _ ■ _ 

.Uncle Pascal was much put out. That delightful bridle 
knotted round his neck, which he could not undo, exaspe- 
rated him. Then Desiree began dancing round him, clap- 
ping her hands, chanting softly in her flute-like voice: 

“Yes, yes, of course you're staying , . . We’ll cook that 
white pullet, we’ll cook that white pullet.” 

His anger could not hold out. He looked up suddenly, 
and smiled. She was too healthy, too vital, too genuine. Her 
lightness of heart tvas too expansive, as natural and frank as 
the flood of sunlight like gold on her skin. 

‘What a lovely creature of nature! ’ he muttered. He was 
enchanted by her. Then, taking her- by the fists, while she 
went on bounding about, he said firmly : 

“Listen to me, my dear, not today. I have to go , to see a' 
poor girl, who is ill. But I shall come round another 
morning . . . That is a promise." 

“When? Thursday?” she insisted. “The heifer’s in calf, 
you know. The last t^vo days she has seemed a bit poorly. 
You arc a doctor. Perhaps you can give her something.’’ 

The Vicar of Artaud, who was still standing passively 
by,. could not restrain a little laugh. Doctor Pascal now leapt 
quite cheerfully up into his trap. 

“Right,” he cried, “I’ll treat your heifer . . . Notv come 
here, my dear, and let me kiss you, you hig beastie! How 
good you do smell, you smell of health. You are worth more 
than all the tvorld. If the rest of them were like my big 
beastie, it would be too lovely on earth.” 

■ He gave his horse a click of the tongue, and as the trap 
went down the hill, went on, to himself: ‘Yes, just brute 
creatures, that’s what we should have, then it would be 


luic, thceiful, strong. Oh, what a arc.ini! How wdi lih- ha5 
turned out for that girl, she is as happv as her heifcrl And 
how badly for the boy, going through' hell in liis tas^^ock’. 
Just a bit more blood, and a bit better nerves, and what a 
time he'd have! Like this, he just misses life . . . Real 
Rougon and Maaiuart, those two are, the tail-end of the 
band, the hnal degeneration.’ And, urging on liis iior.se. he 
bowled off down the slopes towards I’aradou. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

SuNDA V was a very busy day for the Reverend .Mourct. He 
had vespers, usually with an empty church, even Mother 
Brichet not driving her devotion so far as to go Ijack for 
afternoon service. Then, at four. Friar Archangias brought 
the kids of his school for the Vicar to give them their 
catechism lesson. That sometimes went on till rather late. 
Wnien the children were coo unruly, Tcusc woidd be called 
in and she put the fear of God into tiicm with her broom. 

. This Sunday, towards four o’clock, Desiree was alone at 
the vicarage. Finding time long, she went out to gather fceii 
for her rabbits in the churchyard, where there were some 
magnificent poppies whicli the animals aiiored, and she was 
crawling about among the graves on hands and knees, 
to bring home apronfuls of juicy herbage, which her pets 
attacked ravenously. 

‘Oh, what lovely plantains!' .she murmured, croudiing 
down at the Reverend Caffin's tombstone, delighted i)y her 
discovery, 

.• There were indeed magnificent specimens, spreiuling 
their broad leaves from crevices among the stones. She had 
just filled her apron, when she thought she heard a strange 
sound. Then rame a rustle of foliage, and slithering of loo.-e 
.shingle came up from the chasm which ran along one side 
of the gnivcvard, below which llowed the Masde, the 
mountain river wliich llowed down from the high giuutid 



of Paradou. The cliff at this point was so, steep and impas- 
sable that Desiree concluded it must be a lost dog, or per- 
haps somebbdy's goat -loose: But;' when she rushed to the' , 
edge and leant over, in the thick' of the brambles clambering 
up the rocks, making use of the slightest rugosity, she was 
amazed to see a girl. , _ _ • 

, ■ “Let-me give you my hand,” she cried down to her. ,“You 
might break your neck." , , . ; 

. Seeing herself discovered, the sunnger started with fear,, 
and seemed about to go down' again, but then raised her 
head and found the courage to take the hand offered her. , 

.. “Ah', - I know who you are,” said Desiree, suddenly ' 
.remembering, with delight, and she let go her apronful of 
leaves to take the other girl by the tvaist with all the natmral 
affection of a child. “You gave me some blackbirds, didn’t 
you. Those poor little darlings died. I was terribly, upsej; . , . 
Just a moment, I know your name too, I heard it once. 
Teuse often speaks of you when Serge isn’t about. But she . 
says I am never to mention it . . . But just a minute, and 
I’ll remember.” . • 

. Shemadeaneffortof memory whichjfiit^ her quite grave. 
Then, getting back the missing wordj'The was all cheerful-. • 
ness again. She played with the music of the name, repeating 
it again and a^in. ’ 

“Albine, Albine, that’s it. It’s a very sweet name. At 
first I thought Albine must be a kind of finch. 1 once had a 
finch I called something like that. But not exactly.’’- 

Albine did not smile. She was very pale, and in her eyes 
was the glotv of fever. There was blood on her hands. At 
last she got her breath back. 

“No, it doesn’t matter,” she said, "you’ll only dirty your, 
hanky if you wipe it off. It’s nothing, only a few scratches. I' 
didn’t tvant to come by the road. 1 should have been .seen. 

I preferred to come this way ... Is Serge home?” 

. The fact that Albine used her brother’s name so 
familiarly, and with such grim intentness, did not in the ■ 
least shock Desiree. Yes, she said, he was there. He- was in 

the church, with his catechism class. 

-“We mustn’t, talk, loud,” she added, putting a finger to • 
her lips. "Serge, says I must never talk aloud when he is 
doing catechism. If we do, he’ll come out and scold us . . . 
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go into tho stable, shall we? It’s nice there, we can 

talk. ’ 

"I want to see Serge," .-Mbiiic insisted, siitglc-tnindedlv. 

I he grown-up child lowered her voice still more. Can- 
ing furtive glances at the church, she whispered. 

"All right . . . W'e shall have hint caught pioptrlv. Come 
with me. We'll hide. We shan't make a sound. Oh, what 
fun I ” 

.She gathered up the leaves she had dropped and with 
iurmile precautions made her way hack to the vicara'>e. 
enjoining Albine to follow close behind her atul keep ItTw. 
just as they look refuge and raced across the churchyard, 
they saw Teuse crossing through the sacristy, but without 
seeing them, so it seemed. 

"Sh!" cried Desiree, beside herself with delight when 
they were both huddled at the back of the stable. "Now 
nobody will (iiul us. Here's some straw. Wc can lie down 
here.” .Anti Albino had to seat herself on a bale of 
straw. 

“.And Serge?" she asked, single-minded. 

“Why, can’t you hear his voice? When he ciap.s iiis 
hands, that’s the end, the little ones will go then . , . Listen, 
he’s telling them a story now.” 

It was so, they could just hear the Reverend Moui'el’.s 
voice. It came through the sacristy door, which Tense must 
have opened. It was like a whifl of church air, a low mumble 
in which the word Jesus stood out iw'o or three times. With 
a shiver, Albine rose to her feet. Her instinct u'as to run to 
the voice she so loved, the caress of which she knew so well, 
but the next instant, the sound seemed to be wafted aw.iy 
once more, damped down as the de)or was closed. She- 
sat down again, hands pressed together, all expectation, 
completely absorbed in the thought whicli hunted deep in 
her limpid eyes. Desiree nestled at. her feci and stared at 
her rviih naive \vonder, 

“Aren’t you lovely," she whispered. "You are just like 
the slatuelic which Serge used to have in his bedioom. She 
was all white, just like you, with great lotks of hair 
tumbling on to her shoulders, and just where 1 e.in feel your 
heart thumping she showed hers, .-'ill rci! it was . . . You are 
not listening I'o what I say, you arc unhappy. Let’s play, 
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shall we?” ,Then'she broke off, to cxy out in a desperate, 
whisper ; "The hussies ! They will give us away.” 

She still had her apronful of leaves, and the animals were 
attacking it. A flock of hens had run up, cluckiiig away, 
calling to one another, pecking at green blades which stuck 
out. And the goat slyly thrust her head under Desiree’s arm,, 
to crop large leaves. Even the heifer, which tvas tied to the 
wall, tugged at her rope and .stretched out her niuzzle, 
snuffling the air and snorting with hot breath. 

“Oh, aren’t they awful robbers!” Desiree ran on. “Why, 
this was to be for the rabbits! . . . Will you let me be! 
You’ll get a clout, you will! And if I catch you again. I’ll 
turn up your tail for you! . . . Wretched things, they would 
rather eat my hands.” 

■ She shooed away the goat, scattered the hens tvith a few 
hearty kicks and drove off the heifer by punching its nose as 
hard as she could. But they all only shook themselves and , 
came back, greedier than ever, leaping at her, surrounding 
her and tugging at her apron. Then, screwing up her face 
witlt delight, she whispered to Albine — as if the animals 
might have heard her — “Aren’t they funny, the loves? Wait, • 
you shall see them eat." 

All this, Albine watched solemnly. 

“Now, behave yourselves,” cried Desirde. "You shall.all 
of you get something, but each in turn . . . First, big Liza. 
Ah, don’t you love plantain, old thing?” 

Big Liza avas the heifer. Slotvly she begun munching a 
fistful of juicy leaves which had grown on the Reverend 
Caffin’s grave. From her muzzle dangled a thin thread of 
spittle. Her big brown eyes gleamed with greedy gentleness. 

“Now you,” Desiree continued, turning to the goat. "Oh, 
I know you want some poppies, and you prefer the blooms, 
don’t you, you like buds popping all juicy between your 
teeth like chops done in paper . . . Ah, there’s some beauties. 
They’re from the corner over to the left, where they dug. 
last year’s graves.” 

As she chattered away, she offered the goat a bunch of 
blood-stained -blossoms, which the animal chewed eagerly. 
When nothing ivas left but the stems, she thrust those 
between its teeth. Behind her, the angry hens were pecking 
at her skirts. She threw them wild chicory and dandelion 
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which she had gathered round the old ilagitoiies aloiv' the 
church wall. The hens fought moit licrcclv over the dande- 
lions, and so voraciously, with svith he.ati'ng of winas and 
use of spurs that the reiiiaindcr of the fannyard heaul, and 
then it was a real invasion, l-'itsi came the big, .savage cock, 
Alexander. He pecked at a dandelion, but onlv to cut it 
in two widiout picking up cither part, then cackled, calling 
up the hens which were still outside, and drawing back to 
invite them to take it. And in came liist a white hen, then 
a black one, then a whole column of them, pushing each 
other, mounting on each other, till it was all one mellay of 
angry feathers, ilehind the hens came pigeons and ducks 
and geese, then turkeys. Surrounded by that hood of Uve- 
.stock, drowned in it, Desiree laughed and laughed. 

“It’s just the same, every time I bring them fodder from 
the graveyard, they would murder one another to get a 
share ... It must taste specially good.” 

With a struggle, she raised the last few handfuls over 
iier head, to save them from the greedy beaks all upturned 
towards her. She had to keep some for her rabbits, she said, 
if they were so greedy, they would make her angry, she 
would put them all on dry crusts. But she was giving way. 
The geese tugged so fiercely at her apron that she nearly 
fell to her knees. The ducks gnawed at her ankles. l*wo 
pigeons flew on to her head, 'riicre were hens now on her 
shoulders. In this was all the ferocity of wild creaunes 
scenting flesh, juicy plaiiitains, blood-red poppies, sap-full 
dandelions, all imbued with the life of those buried where 
they had grown. Desiree was overcome wuth laughter, felt 
she would slip to the ground at any moment ami have to 
let the last two handfuls go, when a frightful grunting pul 
all the birds into a panic. 

"Oh. it's you, my dear fatty,” she cried, in rapture, “you 
eat it and save me!" 

In came her pig, no longer a dainty piglet, pink as a 
newly painted toy. its hindfpiaiters gay witii a siring of 
curlv tail, but a monster porker, rotund as a church lamor's 
corporation, ready for the knife, its back thick with coar:.c 
silk which was siihplv oo/ing fat grease. Its belly was amher- 
colonred, from sleeping on the dung-heap. Its snout iJinist 
well forward, it came tumbling in and ciiarged the mixed 


flock, which enabled Desiree- to slip away and give the 
rabbits the scrap of fresh fodder , which she had managed 
to save for them. , ’ 

. When she returned, peace was restored, the geese’s necks 
were swaying gently, and they had their normal silly, blissful 
e.xpression- The ducks and 'the turkeys were sidling along- 
.the walls, like lame old men. The hens were clucking softly, 
pecking oiit. invisible grains of corn.from the panned stable 
floor. And the . pig, the goat and the big heifer, just 'stood, 
blinking, as if overcome with sleep. Outside, a thunder 
shower had suddenly begun. - 

' “And there’s some fain,” said D^sirde, re-seating herself 
on the straw, with a little shudder. “You’d better stay here, 
darlings, if you don’t want to be soaked.” And, turning to 
Albine, she added; “Don’t they look smug? They only wake 
up if there’s anything to eat.” 

All this time, Albine said nothing. The laughter of this 
handsome lass, wallowing about among all those greedy, 
muzzles and beaks, kissing her and tickling her, seeming 
ready even to nibble at her flesh, had turned her quite 
pale. So much good cheer, health, life, made her miserable. 
She clutched her fevered arms to her, hugging empty space' 
to breasts which drooped from neglect. 

“But Serge?” she asked again, her voice precise, insistent. 

“Sh!”. whispered Desiree, “I heard him a moment ago, 
but he hasn’t finished yet. We rrere making a lot of noise 
just now. Teuse must be deaf, this evening ... Let’s be 
quiet, now. How nice to listen to the rain.” 

The storm came in through the open door, lashing the 
threshold with its large drops. Worried hens, having ven-. 
tured forward, had taken refuge at the back of the stable. 
The whole yard took shelter there, round the skirts of the 
. two girls, all , except three ducks, which, were strolling 
undisturbed up and down in the rain. It was quite hof 
,in the stratv. Desiree pulled two more large bales across 
and stretched out on them at full length, as on cushions. 
She was absolutely comfortable, every bone of her 
enjoying it. . 

“Isn’t it good! ” she cried, “isn’t it goodl You should lie, 
down like me. I dig myself in, I feel it pressing me all round, 
and the straws tickle at my neck . . ., If you rub yourself 
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ag.iiilit it, you feel it nm all up your le;'.!, juii as if little 
Jiuce were creeping up under vour frock.” 

And indeed she did rub herself against the straw, laugh- 
ing to herself, slapping at the bales, lust here, then ilicie, as 
U to defend herself against those little mice. Then, Icitinu 
her head sink, back and raising her knees high, she went on 
babbling: 

“When you are home, do you tumble about in the 
straw? I can’t think of anything nicer . . . Sometimes, I 
tickle the boiioni of my feet. That’s awfully funny too . . . 
I say, do you ever tickle yourself?” 

But at this moment, the big brown cock, who had come 
solemnly forward, seeing her sprawling like that, leapt on 
to her bosom. 

’’Will you get off, -Alexander! ” she cried. ‘‘Isn’t he a silly 
creature? 1 can never lie down but he tries to get on to 
me . . . No, you can stay, darling, only be good, don’t peck 
at my hair, will you?” 

She took no more notice of the bird, and the cock stayed, 
lirnily perched on her bodice, peering every now and then 
tinder her chin, eyes blaang. The other creatures came 
close to her petticoats. She wallowed again for a while, then 
fell back, relaxed, in a pose of utter abandon, her lips 
parted, her head sunk back. She babbled on: 

”Oh, it’s too lovely! But it always makes me feel tired. 
It makes you quite sleepy, doesn’t it? Serge doesn't like 
doing it. Perhaps you don t cither. Then what do you like 
doing? . . . Tell me, I’d like to know what you do,” 

Slowly she relaxed into a drowsy state. For a few 
iiioments, she kept her large eyes wide open, as if in search 
of some pleasure of wfiich she was ignorant, then her eye- 
lids sank down over her eyes, and there was a peaceful smile 
on her face, as if she was completely saiislieu. She seemed 
to cloze, but after a few minutes suddenly opened her cye> 
and said: ”.Mv heifer is going to have a baby . . . TIia:'.sgood 
too. I .shall enjoy that more than anvihing." 

She then slipped into a deep sleep. In the cad, her 
animals did climb on her, till she was lost under a Hood of 
live plumage. The hens seemed to cover her feet. 1 he gec^e 
lay their Ineasts down along her thighs. On the let!, die 
pig warmed his loins against her, while on the othei side 
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was the goat, stretching its bearded head up under her arm- 
pit: There were pigeons all over her, in her open hands, in 
the hollow of her groiii, behind her drooping shoulders. 
And as she slept- she was all pink, caressed by the more 
powerful breathing of the heifer, clioked by the -weight of . 
the cock crouching, now lower down, his wings outspread, 
his crest aflame, his dun belly burning her with fiery 
caress through her skirts. 

Outside, the rain was not so heavy now. A patch of sun- 
light slipped out from under a cloud and gilded the dusty 
cloud of breeze-blown rain. Motionless, Albine watched this 
other girl sleep, this lovely body finding its satisfaction by 
wallowing in straw, and she longed herself to be able thus 
to be lang-uid, in the drowth of love, and slumber siveet 
from, an orgasm reached merely by a few straws tickling her 
neck. She was envious of those powerful arms, that firm 
bosom, that utterly fleshly life lapped in the fertile warmth ■ 
of a flock of farmyard creatures, that purely animal blossom- 
ing which made of that plump child the passive sister of 
the big white and red heifer in calf. She dreamed of being 
loved herself by a brown cock-bird and of herself loving 
naturally, without shame, as any tree grows, merely, opening 
all her veins to the ejaculation of life’s sap. It was the earth 
itself _that satisfied Desiree when she wallowed on her back. 

Meanwhile, the rain had now entirely stopped. One after 
the other, the three household cats crossed the yard, along 
by the wall, taking infinite care not to wet their paws. They, 
peered inc[uisitively into the stable, then came straight to 
tfie sleeping girl, purring away, and lay down beside her, 
their front paws just resting on her skin.. Then Mumu, the 
big black one, lay against one of her cheeks and began 
slowly licking her chin. 

‘But Serge?’ Albine whispered, mechanically. • 

What exactly was the obstacle? What prevented her 
satisfying herself thus happily in the heart of nature? Why 
did she not love and why was she not loved in the full sun- 
light, in liberty, as trees grew? She did not know, and felt 
herself for ever deserted, for ever desolate. Then again came 
a new surge of fierce purpose, a wild need to take her 
treasure in her arms and hide him away and have satisfac- 
tion from him again. With this, she rose to her feet. The 
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sacn’ily tloor had opened once more. She t.;iuuiu ihc faint 
sound of a hand-clap, followed by the noise lA tiie saboti 
of a Hoop of children claitcring over die stone liuor. 

flic catechism w.as over. She .stole out of the .stable, 
wliere .she had been waiting now for an hour, with all the 
hot stench of liie farmyard about her. .\s she slipped in and 
down the sacristy corridor, she caught a glimpse of 'reuse, 
back in the kitchen. But the housekeeper’s back was turned 
to the door, and she did not look round, 'riicn, confident 
of not having been seen, .dlbinc opened the door and care- 
fully closed it noiselessly behind her. She was in the church. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

.\t first, there seemed to be nobody there. Outside, it was 
raining again, a persistent drizzle, and the church was 
wrapped in greyness. She went behind the main ahar and 
down as far as the pulpit. In the nave there tvere only the 
benches which the children had left in disorderly line.s. 'I'he 
dock pendulum rang hollow in the cmjniiiess. She went 
farther down, to tap on the woodwork of tiie confessional at 
the far end. Then, as she passed the Chapel of die Departed, 
she found the Reverend .Mouret prostrate before the big, 
Iilood-stained crucifix. lie did not stir. He must have 
thought it was Teusc, putting the henche.s straight. Going 
up to him, Alhine lay her hand on his shoulder. 

“Serge,” she said, “I have come to see you." 

The priest raised his head. He was very pale, and she 
saw that he w.as trembling. Remaining on Ids knees, he made 
the sign of the cross. His' lips were still imnnhling a pr.iyer. 

“I have been wailing,” she continued. "Every moining, 
every evening, I have wa'ited, but you never came. I counicd 
the clays. 'I'hen 1 stopjjcd counting. Now it is weeks ago . . . 
Then, when 1 was sure you would never conic, I dccitlcd lo 
come to you. 1 said to mv-sclf: I take him aw.ay. C»i\e 
me your hands, and let us go now. 
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She held out her -hands, as if to help him up. Again, he 
made the sign of the cross. He continued, praying, his eyes 
all the time on, her. But he had- already subdued that first 
spasm'which leapt into his. flesh. From the.gi'ace in which 
,he had been bathed, all day as in a heavenly dew he drew 
superhuman strength. ’ . _ ■ > 

“Your place is not here,” he.said gravely. “Go back . . . 
You are only aggravating your suffering.” 

“I no longer suffer,” she said, -^vith a smile. “I am better, 
I am cured, now I see you . . . Let me tell you, I made myself 
out more ill than I was so. they would' come to fetch you. I 
make no .'secret about it, now. Just like that promise that I 
^vould go aivay and' leave this district, once I saw you again, 
■.you:surely never thought I would keep it . . . Oh, how much 
better had I carried you away then on my shoulders . . . 
Nobody else knows, but you do, you know I cannot live 
at all, but by your side.” 

, She was gaining heart now, and went up to him,- 
caressing as any child of liberty, blind to the. icy rigidity of 
the priest in him. Then, all eagerness, she clapped, her 
hands with delight and cried: 

“Come, Serge darling, make up your mind. You are 
only wasting our time, here. There’s no need for so much 
reflection. I shall take you away, it’s so easy ... if you don’t 
want anybody to see us, we can go up the Mascle. It isn’t a 
good road, but I managed it all by myself, and when, we are 
two, t^e can help each other . . . You know the way, don’t, 
you? We go across the graveyard, dotvn the cliff to the river, 
and then all ^ve have to do is follow that, it goes all the 
way up into the garden. And how secluded we shall be, 
deep, in the park! Nobody there, don't fear, nothing but 
brushwood and lovely smooth rock. The stream is almost 
dry now. On tire way here I said to myself: 'When Serge is 
with me, in a little while, we shall rvalk slotvly home 
together, arms enlaced round each other’s rvaists.’ Come, let 
us make haste. I am ivaiting, Serge, darling.” 

, The priest seemed no longer even to hear, her.- He .had ■ 
withdrawn' again into his prayers, imploring Heaven for the 
coinage of the saints. Before engaging in the ultimate battle, 
he was arming himself with the flaming swords of faith. For 
a moment, he had thought he might falter. He had needed 



th(! stout heal I of a martyr, to keep hi^i knees on the ill'"' 
liearing every word of Albino’s appeal. His heart went out 
to her, all his blood rose up, casciuj;; him into her arms, with 
unbearable lougiii;.; to kiss her hair, liv the mete stem ot 
her breath she had awakened and instauianeously filled him 
with memories of all the growth of their gentle love, of their 
Juige garden, of tho.^e strolls under the trees and of the 
radiant delight of their union. Cut grace poured its dew 
over him in greater abundance. It was hut the agony of 
an instant that drained his veins of blood, till all that was 
human was gone from him, and he was but the thing of 
God. 

Albtne had to lay her hand to his shoulder again. She 
was svorried now, and gradually losing patience. 

“Why don’t you say anything? You cannot refuse, you 
are going to follow me . . . Bear in mind tliat if you refused, 
it would kill me. But no. you cannot possibly refuse. Wake 
up. We were once together, and never should have left 
one another. You gave yourself a score of times. Y’ou told 
me to take the whole of you. to take every limb of you and 
your breath and your life ... It is surely not possible that 
I merely dreamt all this? There is not a spot of your body 
which yon did not give over to me, not a single hair of your 
ilesh of which I am not the mistress. That birilunark on 
your left shoulder I have kissed, and it is mine. Your hands 
are mine, I have held them in mine for days. .And your 
countenance, your lips, your eyes, your forehead, it is all 
mine, J have done what I would with it, to kavish my 
caresses on it . ■ . Do you hear me. Serge?’’ 

She stood fully erect and .sovereign before him, holding 
out her hands. Then, more loudly, siie said again; “Do you 
hear me. Serge? You are mine." 

Now, slowly, the Reverend Mouret rose to his feet. With 
his back to the altar, he declared: "No, yon are mistaken. 

I am God's." , 

He was utterly tranquil. His hairless face was like that 
of a .saint cut out of stone, troubled by no heat from huiu.in 
entrails. His cassock draped in rigid folds, like a black 
shroud, revealing no him of his body. .Alhitie st.utcd .back 
suddenly, seeing this ghost of her love. Gone now was the 
frce-Ilowing beiird, gone the loose locks of his head, and 



now, amid hair cut short she saw a pale patch/ the tonsure, 
which disturbed her as might an 'unknown disease, a malig- 
nant wound, eating way there, larger and larger, till it 
would consume all memory of the days of happiness. She 
did not even find the hands she had known before, hands 
so warm, so fondling, nor the fine line of the throat ring- 
ing with laughter, nor the sinewy feet_ whose gallop had 
boriie her deep into green groves. Was it possible this was 
that young male powerful of muscle, whose loosened shirt 
collar had revealed the flue of a broad chest, the skin 
blossoming under the sunlight, the loins vibrant with life, 
in the embrace of which for an epoch of her life she had 
lived? At this moment he seemed to be utterly ivitfiout 
flesh, his hair shamefully limp, his very virility dried atvay 
from him lUnder those female garments which left him ^ 
sexless. 

. “Ah! ” she cried, in a soft gasp, “how you frighten me i . ., 
Did you think I was dead, to put yourself in mourning so? 
Strip atvay this blackness, put on an ordinary shirt, roll up 
your sleeves, and we shall again angle for crayfish . . . Your 
arms -were as tanned as my own.” 

She had placed her hand on the cassock, as if to rend 
the black doth from him, but with a mere gesture, without- 
even touching her, he repulsed her. He gazed at her/ 
growing steadily stronger against temptation, his eyes con- 
standy fending her off. To him she seemed to have matured. 
She tvas no longer the mere tomboy of the tvild coppices, 
scattering gypsy laughter to the tvinds, nor the loving 
maiden in tvhite skirts, her slim body lissom as she trod 
slowly and lovingly through woody glades. Notv on her lips 
he saw an apricot bloom, her hips swayed loosely, her bosom 
billowed like a luscious flower. She was now a woman, with 
her long countenance, which lent her a tremendous atmo- 
sphere of fertility. Life slumbered in those spreading, loins, 
and in the complexion of her cheeks he saw the growing 
richness of the lovely maturity of her body. Arid, then, thus 
all enveloped in the love-enriched fragrance of her tvoman's 
maturity, the priest found a particular gall of delight in 
braving the caress of the red lips, the laughter of the, eyes, 
the appeal of the bosom, the intoxication tvhich at her least 
movement flowed from her, and he drove his temerity to 
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the point of seeking out the very jnvrts of iicr hodv '.vhicU 
once lie had so madly kissed, the comers of licr eves, tiic 
corner of her lips, the narrow temples, satin soft, the 
ambered neck, .silky as velvet. 

Never, even in Alhinc’s embrace, bad lu; tasted such 
ilelights as he ta.sted, mariyri/ing himself, ga/ing buhllv at 
this full love which he rejected, 'riicn. .sudilcnly, he feared 
he might sitccumb to some new snare of the ilcsh. Lowering 
his cye.s, he said gently: 

“i cannot listen to you here ... If you insist on adtling to 
our regrets, let us go outside . . . For u.s to be together iti this 
place is sacrilegious. We are in God’.s house." 

“Whose house, God’sr” cried Albinc madly, again the 
young girl run wild in nature. "1 know notliing of iiim, this 
God of yours, and I do not want to know liim, if he steals 
you from me, who never did him any harm. So my Uncle 
Jeauhernai is quite right, is he, when he says that your Gotl 
is an invention of evil, a device to frighten people :uul make 
them weep! . . . You lie, you just don’t love me any more, 
your God does not exist." 

“You are in his house," the Reverend Mouret repeated, 
with einph.'isis. “You blaspheme. ^Yith one breath he couhl 
reduce you to dust." 

.She laughed, superbly. Raising her arms, she defied 
Heaven. 

"So," she cried, “you prefer your God to me? You think 
•he is stronger than I am. You think he will love you hetier 
than 1 would? Alt, what a child you are! Do stop lalkitig 
such twaddle. AVhat we are .going to do is go back to the 
garden together, and love each other, be happy and free, for 
that is life." 

This time, slie .succeeded in slipiiing her arm alxnir 
his waist, and began to draw him willi her. But he 
Iiroke free. He was .sluiddcriiig all over. He went hack to 
letin against the altar, but he forgot himself so far a^ to 
speak to her now in intimate words, as lie oiue had 
done. 

"Dearest Albine, go, do go.” he stammered his plea. "If 
you still love me, dearest one. go away . . . Oh, -Mmighty 
God." he nuinmucd, quickly, “pray forgive her, forgive 
her for dcliling Thy dwelling. If I go out of this door behind 



her, I may, follow her. Here, in Thy, house, I am strong. 
Allow me to stay here, to defend Thee.” 

For a moment, Albine did hot speak. Then, more 
quietly, she said: 

“Very well, then, let , us stay here . . . I want to. talk to . 
you. You cannot be. so bad as not to understand me. You , 
tvill not let me go away by myself . . . No, do not defend 
yourself, I shall not take you again, if it hurts you. See, 

I am. quite calm. We are merely going to talk gently to each 
other, just, as we used to, when we lost our -way. and, merely, 
to, have longer to talk to each other,, did not try to find it.” 

. She smiled, then continued: 

“1 really don’t quite know . . . Uncle always said I was 
never, to come to your church. He said; ‘Stupid child, tvhen 
you have a garden, tvhat do you think you can do in a stuffy ' 
hovel?,' And I grew up very happily. I looked in birds’ nests 
, without ever touching their eggs. I did not even pick 
.flowers, for fear they would bleed to death. You know I 
never caught an insect to torture it. . . So whatever reason 
is there for God to be angry with me?” 

■' “You need to know him, to pray to him, -at all times 
render him the homage due him,” the priest replied. - , 

“And then you would be satisfied, is that it?” she askedJ 
“You tvould forgive me and love me again? All fight then, 

I agree to all you tvant. Tell me about God, I shall believe 
in him and worship him. Every word of yours will be a.truth 
I shall listen to on bended knees. Have I ever had a thought 
other than yours? We shall resume our long walks, you will . 
teach, me, you shall do what you will with me. Oh, agree,, 
dp, please!” 

The Reverend Mouret indicated his cassock. 

“I cannot,” tvas-,^! he said. “I am a priest.” ' 

"A priest,” she repeated, after him, and. the smile left 
her face. “Yes, Uncle makes out that priests have neither 
wife nor sister, nor even mother. So it is true, is it? But why 
did you ever come to Paradou? It is you who took me for 
your sister, then for wife.” 

He raised his pale face, beaded with agonized sweat. 

“I sinned,” he muttered. 

“But you see,” she said, “when I satv you so free, I 
thought you were no longer a priest. I thought that was all 
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over, you would stay :a l‘aradou for ever, for me, wUh 
juc, . . . i}ut now whac would you ha%'c me do, scciim that 
you have taken luy life from me?" 

What I am dointj," he said. “I would brin^ you to your 
knees, to die kneeling, and never ri-se again till God for<'dv£-s 
you." 

“Then that means you are a coward," she said now, hei 
lips twisted with scorn, as anger took command again. 

He staggered, but did not say a word. Frightful agonv 
choked him, but he remained stronger than his pain. He 
held his head upright, almost smiling with the cornets of 
his quivering lips. For a while Albine defied him, with 
unilinching stare. Then, in a fresh burst of anger: 

“Come now,” she cried, "answer me, accuse me, say it 
was I who went to Paradou to tempt you. That would be 
the limit . . . All right then, I will allow you to make excuses 
for yourself. You can strike me if you like. I would rather 
you struck me than stood stiff like a corpse. Is there no more 
blood in your veins? Do you not hear me charge you with 
cowardice? Yes, you are a coward, my dear, you should 
never have loved me at all, since you are incapable of being 
a man ... Is it that black gown tnat hinders? Tear it off. If 
you were naked, you might perhaps remember," 

Slowly, the priest repeated c.Kaclly tvhat he had said 
before, “I sinned, I have no e.xcusc. I am doing penance for 
my sin, with no hope of pardon. If I stripped oft my vest- 
ments, my flesh would come with them, for 1 have given my 
whole being to God, with all ray soul, all ray bones. I ;nn 
a priest." 

“And I? What am I?" cried Albine, again. 

He held his head erect. ".May your sufferings be countcal 
as so in.my crimes of mine! ^^ay I suffer eternal punish- 
ment for having to leave you alone! That will be justice . . . 
.-Vll unworthy thougli I be, I pray for you every evening." 

In a sudden access of terrible hopelessness, slie sfiruggcd 
her shoulders. Her anger was cooling. She was almost a pity 
to pity now. 

“You are insane," she murmured. "Keep your prayef;. 

It is vou that I want . , . You will never nmicr.'.t.ind. I h.id 
so much to tell you. Yet you 5t:uul there ami all you can «!o 
is make me furious with your talk of some oiher workl . - - 
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.ook here. Serge, let us be sensible, you and I, let. us wait: 
ill, we, calm down more, and have another talk ... I cannot 
list go away like this. I cannot leave you here. It is becaiise 
you are here that you are like a dead man, your skin so cold 
that I dare not touch it ... . Let us stop talking now. Let us 
wait.” 

She was silent. She took a few steps. She looked about 
her at the little church. The rain was still streaming ttshen 
grey down the -windows. A cold light, drenched ts'ith damp- 
ness, seemed to moisten the walls. Not a sound came from 
outside except the monotonous rustle of the shower. The 
sparrows must have, been crouching under the eaves. 
Obscured by the dust of fine rain, the mountain-ash reared 
shapeless foliage. The clock struck five, each stroke , torn 
harshly from the cavernous thorax of the trorks. Then the 
silence grew immense again, and duller, blinder; more 
desperate. Scarcely dry yet, the paintwork lent the main 
altar and the other tvoodwork a dismal cleanliness, the air 
of a convent chapel tvhere the sun never shines. Lamentable 
throes of pain seeped into the nave, spattered with the blood 
flotving from the limbs of the large crucifix Christ, while, 
along the walls the fourteen images of the Passion exhibited 
their frightful tragedy, a mass of yellow ochre and red, pers-' 
piring horror. It ivas life itself in death throes there, a last 
shudder of death, on these altars like tombs, amid this mor- 
tuary bareness. Everything was eloquent of night, terror, 
annihilation, nothingness, slaughter. A last breath of 
incense lingered. It was like a last miserable gasp of a dying 
woman, stifled under the heavy flagstones by a jealous God. 

“Oh!” cried Albine, “how lovely it was in the sun, don’t 
you remember? One morning, over to the left of the garden, 
we ivere walking along by a hedge of lofty rose-bushes. 

I even remember the colour of the grass, like blue silk shot 
with green light. When we reached the end-of that hedge, 
we made our svay back, the sun there smelt so sweet. And 
that rvas all our tvalk, for a whole morning, Uventy steps 
one way, twenty steps back, a corner of happiness from 
which you refused to emerge. Wild bees buzzed, a blue tit 
hovered fast by us, leaping from twig to twig, there were 
processions of wild creatures about their tasks all around us, 
and you whispered : ‘Hotv good life is 1 ’ Life was that gmss, 
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those trees, that water, the sky. the sunshine v.'hic!i 
illinninrited iis, tuiniiig our liair to gcjltl." 

She dreamt again for some moments, then contin.ued; 

“Life was Paradou Park. We could never lind the end 
of it. 1 he greenery reached us in free waves murimning to 
the horizon. And what hluene.ss above our heads! We cotdd 
grow up and lly aloft and be fleet as the clouds, and never 
meet wor.se obstacles than they were, for all the air was 
ours.” 

.She paused, then with a swift gesture indicated the squat 
church walks. 

“And here,” she said, "you arc in a dungeon. You can 
never stretch your arms wide enough without barking your 
knuckles on these cramping stone walls. That vaulting hides 
the sky from you and robs you of your share in ilie sun- 
light. This bo.-c is so small that your limbs grow stiff in it, 
as if you had lain down alive in the grave.” 

“No," said the priest, “my church is as vast as the world. 
All God is in it." 

Again she pointed, to the cross, to the dying Ci)ri.sts on 
the crucifixes, to the tortures of the Passion. 


“/\nd you live amid death. Everything, grass, iKt- 
water, sunshine, sky, is in death throes here.” 

“No, everything lives again, everything is purified < . - 1 • 
thing goes back to the .source of all light." 

He had reared himself very erect, and there ' 

in his eyes. He left the altar, for ever invincd)I< i 'i’l 

the glow of faitli such that he scorned the d.oi.:' " "'1| 

tation, and he took Albino’s hand, spe.ikn.z 
mutely, as to a sister, and led her up to ih' d ! " 'ine.s 
depicting the road of the cross. 

"But see,” he said, “what mv (.od snlfiMil /'Mm is 
scotirgctl . . . You see, his back is b.m liw li<di ms 

blood streams down his loins ‘I'tl'i 

thorns . . . Bloodstained beads of sut.n "o/<. ‘‘is |n<;rccif 
forehead. . . A great gasli lias opened fiw n nn’.. ' , . Jesuf!' 
insulted by the soldiers ... f o '<<>in Inm > ' eveunio.'u ' 
fling a piece of purple cloili .ilxmi Jnv "i . k nuf tlicviW' 
his face with their spit, they ho' I'lm .ou unit o/,--.- 
their rods they drive his crown <>f tnmns nuo a;.« ^ 
head ..." 



, Albine looked away, hot to see those crudely coloured 
pictures where blotches of lacquer cut into the yellow ochre' 
flesh of Jesus; Round his neck, the cloak' of purple looked ' 
like a strip of , flayed skin. 

“What good is there in this suffering, in this death?’’/ 
she replied; “Oh, dearest Serge,- did you but remember . . . 
That day you told me you were tired. And I. knew well that 
you tvere lying, because it was cool weather and we had not 
walked more than a quarter of an hour. But you wanted to 
sit-down, to take me in your arms. You well know that-at , 
the far end of the orchard there was a cherry-tree planted on 
the bank of the river, which you could never pass without 
' wanting to cover my hands with little kisses rvhich fluttered 
all the way up my arms, to my shoulders, to my lips.' .The . 
season of cherries was over, so you devoured my lips . . . The 
, flowers rvhen they faded made us weep . . . One day, ivhen - 
you found a little kid dead in the grass, you turned quite 
pale and pressed me to you, as if to prevent the. earth taking . 
me,” 

The priest drew her on past the other stations of the- 
cross. . , ‘ 

“Silence,” he cried, “look again and listen again. .You 
must bow low, from sorrow and pity . . . Jesus faints under.' 
the weight of the cross . . . The climb up Mt. Calvary is 
rough. He has fallen to his knees. He doesn’t even wipe the 
sweat from his face, but gets to his feet and continues on 
his way . . . Yet again he succumbs under the tveight of his 
cross. At every step he staggers. This time, he has fallen on 
his side, so badly that for a moment he has no breath. His 
torn hands have let the cross slip from them. His agonized 
feet leave a bloodstained trail behind them. Monstrous 
fatigue crushes him, for on his shoulders he bears the sins 
of the world ...” , , ' 

Albine looked at Jesus. Dressed in a blue petticoat, he 
tvas stretched out under a disproportionately large cross, the 
black colour of which had run, staining the gold of his halo. 
Then, riot knowing where to look away from this, she 
murmured : 

‘Ah, those paths through the meads! Have you no 
memory left. Serge dear? Do you no longer know of those 
paths of fine grass across the meadows through the vast lakes 
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of greenery? The afternoon of which I speak, we had ordv 
gone out to spend an hour. Jiut we kept siiaighi on, ;uui on', 
so that when tlie stars came out we we*ie still walking. It was 
so soft, that endless carpet, soft as silk. Our feet never tame 
ujjon harsh stones. One might have thought it a green oicau 
wliose mossy waters cradled us. Aiul we knew tjuite well 
where tliose paths which in ail their softness led nowhere 
were taking us. They led to our love, to the delight of 
living with arms round each other's waists, to the cenaintv 
of tlays of real bliss . . . When wc returned, we felt no weari- 
nc.ss. Vou were lighter than when wc left for you had given 
me your caresses and I had not been able to give them all 
back to you.” 

With hands shaking from his pain, the Reverend Mouret 
pointed to the last pictures. He stammered: 

“And here is Jesus on the cross . . . Under the hammers, 
the nails pierce his open hands. One nail only is enough for 
each foot, and the bones snap. But tvhile his flesh quivers, 
he smiles, his eyes on heaven . . . Jesirs is between two 
thieves . , . The wcigfit of his body enlarges his wounds 
frigiitfully. From his forehead and his limbs pours the 
blood-stained sweat. The tw'o thieves insult him, passers-by 
mock, the soldiers scpiabble over his clothes. .And dusk 
spreads over the scene, the sun is liidden. Jesus dies on the 
cross ... He utters one terrible cry, he renders up his soul 
Oh, frightful death! And the veil of the temple was rem m 
twain, from the top to the bottom; and the earth did cju ike, 
and the rocks rent; and the graves were opened 

He fell to his knees, his voice broken by sol)s, h.- t \ < s on 
the tlu'cc crosses at Calvary, where the whitidi In n lies of the 
tortured men sufl'ered their agony, bodies ufm.'' tin mule 
draughtsmanship had emaciated nionstroud\ \lhme placed 
herself between the pictures and him so ili.n !u vimuld see 
them no more. 

"One evening," she said, “in a lone <li oi om twilight. 

1 had laid my head on your knees. It uas Mi .:k foicst, at ih; 
cud of that big .avenue of chestnuts down u;):( li the sc::h"‘ 
sun sent its last rays. Oh, what a fond t newell! The s 
light lingered at our feet with a .kmii .mii friendlv - . 
wliich bid us au revair. The sk\ grew .-.lowly paler. L. 
ing, I said to you that it was defrir'.g its blue gc'w-- ' ; 



donning a black one with gold flowerets, to go out to a 
party; And you peered into the shadow, impatient, for us to 
be alone, without the sunshine, tvhich embarrassed us. And 
it was not night which drew near, but a discretion of gentle- 
ness, a veiled tenderness, a moment of mystery like one of 
those very dark paths under the foliage in which one goes 
to hide for a moment, yet sure that at the far end one will 
again come into the joy of full daylight. This particular 
evening the twilight with- its serene pallor brought the 
promise of a marvellous morning .% . That was ivhen, seeing 
that the daylight was not waning fast enough to suit you, I 
pretended to fall asleep. Now I can tell you the truth. I was 
not asleep when you planted that kiss on my eyes. I was 
enjoying those kisses. I had to squeeze myself not to laugh. 
I breathed evenly, and you drank in my breath. Then, 
when it was really dark. It was all like a long lullaby. 
The' trees, you see, slept no more than did we . . . That 
night, you remember, the flowers smelt stronger than 
usual." 

And as he remained kneeling, his cheeks streaming with 
tears, she seized his fists and drew him up, and with passion 
went on : 

“Oh, if you only knew, you would tell me to take you 
away, you would knot your arms round my neck so that I 
could not go without you . . . Yesterday, I. had a desire' to 
see the garden again. It is larger now, deeper, more inscrut- 
able. I found fresh scents there, scents so soft they made me 
cry. In the walks I came upon downpours of sunshine -which 
soaked me in quivers of desire. The roses spoke of you. The 
bullfinches were so surprised to see me alone. .The whole 
garden sighed . . . Oh, do come with mel Never did the 
greensward offer a softer bed. I have marked. with a flower 
one deep, hidden corner to which I want to take you. It is 
deep in a thicket, a nook in the greenery like a large four- 
poster bed. And from it one can hear the garden’s life-beat, 
all the trees, the waters and the sky. The very breath of the 
soil will be our lullaby. Oh, do come, we shall love each 
other in the love of the whole of life." 

But he repulsed her. He had come back to the Chapel of 
the Departed,^ facing the big painted pasteboard Christ. It . 
was of the height or a boy of ten, depicted in agony with 
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shocking vcrisiniilitiuiL*. The nails rcallv iinii.itcd iron, ih- 
wotiinis, frigluful gashes, wx-rc wiiic gaping. 

"O Jesus, who died for us," he cjicd, "tell her what 
nothingtiess ate! I* ell hei' we are mere dust, hlih, daiiuia' 
lion. But stay! First grant me to hide my liead heiieaih a 
hair-sliirtand lay it at your feet and remain ilms, nuniunlcsS 
till death rots my llesh away. This eaith will then c.xisi no 
longer. Tlie .sun will he e.xtinguished. I shall no longer see, 
nor feel, nor hear. Naught of this wretched world will tiieu 
come to distract my soul from worship of rhvself.” 

He became more and more ecstatic. His hands raised, he 
suddenly approached .Albine. 

“You are right, my dear.” he saiti, “it is death who is 
here, it is death that I crave, the death which delivers and 
saves us from all foulness . . . Do you hear me? I renounce 
life! I reject it, I spue it from me! Your flowers stink, your 
sun blinds me, your greensward infects those who lie on it 
with a leprosy, your garden is a charnel house where the 
corpses ol all things decay. The earth itself is an abomina- 
tion. VVIten you speak of love, of light, of a happy life deep 
in your palace of greenery, you He. In your world there is 
but darkne,ss. Your trees distil a poi.son which changes men 
into beasts. Your thickets are black with the venom of vipers. 
Your rivers sweep pestilence along under their blue waters. 
If 1 tore its belt of foliage and its petticoat of sunshine from 
that nature of yours, you would see it is hideous, a Megaera, 
and that goddess of vengeance has the loins of a .skeleton, 
loins eaten away by vice . . . What is more, if you spoke the 
truth, if your hands were fidl of real delights, if you ditl 
carry me away on a bed of roses, even if you did bring me 
into vour dreametlof paradise, I should defend mviclf 
the more fiercelv against your endirace. Between us there is 
war. ccutury-oki, war implacable. See, this church is veiy 
small. It is poor, it is ugly, it possesses a jiitch-pine confes- 
sional and a pitch-pine pulpit, a concrete font, and aliats 
made of four planks, painted by my own baud. What 
mailer? It is greater than your gutdeii, greater thrin the 
vallcv. gie.tter than the whole worhl. It is .tit msittedvlc 
fortress which none shall overihrenv. In vaiii may wimK .uid 
sun, forests and se.ts aiul all that lives assail it. it will icm.dn 
standing, not even shaken. \cs, let those gioscs of y*ins 



grow, let them batter on these walls with their thorny arms 
and let the swarming insects emerge from every crack in the 
soil to eat at the stones of my church, yet, however damaged' 
it may be, it will never.be swept away by that over-abund- ' 
ance of life. It is death inexpugnable. And would you like 
to know, what will happen some day? This little church 
.will become so huge and. will cast such a shadow that all 
your nature will be overthrown by it. Ah, indeed it will,' in 
death; in the death of everything, the heavens opening wide 
to receive our souls, far above the abominable material 
debris of this world.” ^ , ' 

He was shouting notv, as he pushed Albine towards the 
door. Deathly pale, she fell back, step by step. When sud- 
denly he was silent, with choking voice, gravely • she 
said; • . ' , , • 

"So is this the end? Are you then driving me away? But 
..yet I am your wife. It is you who made me as I am; Having 
allowed this love of ours to be, God can never punish us to 
■ such extent.” ' . . 

. She was at the threshold. There, she added : , 

“Listen, Serge, every day, when the sun goes down,'! go 
to the far end of the garden, where the ivall is broken down, 
and there I await you ! ” ' 

And she went away, and behind her the door of the 
sacristy closed with a choking sigh. 


CHAPTER NINE 

It was silent in the church, save for the drumming of rain 
on the roof, harder now, filling the nave with an organ' 
throbbing, and in this sudden calm the priest’s rage left 
him, and he was overcome with emotion. It was now with 
tear-'wet face and sob-shaken shoulders that-, he returned to 
fling himself on to his knees before the big crucifix. Avowals 
of. burning gratitude broke from his lips. - 

Oh, Gracious God, I thank you for the succour. you have 
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vouchsafed to send me. Without vuur grate 1 utndd ii.i\e 
heard the voice of my fie-sh and returned to inv miserable 
sin. Your grace girded my loins like a u'arrior’.s belt; vour 
grace was my armour, my tounrge, the inner support which 
kept me upright, with no weakening. Dear Cod. you were in 
me, it was you who spoke in me, for I no longer found my 
animal cowardice, I felt myself .strong enough to sever all 
the bonds of my heart. And here is my heart, all bleeding. 
It no longer belongs to any but yourself. For you, 1 have 
torn it from the world. But, dear Cod. do not think that I 
draw- pride from this victory. I know that I am nothing 
without you. In my humility, I grovel at your feet." 

He had slumped down, half sitting now on the altar step, 
unable to find another word, his half-opened lips merely 
breathing forth his soul without words. The abundance of 
his grace bathed him in inexpressible ccsiasy. He was all 
inturned, seeing Jesus Christ in the deptlis of his own being, 
in that sanctuary of love which he heltl in constant readiness 
to receive Jesus witlt all the honour due liim. .’Vnd Jesus, he 
felt, by reason of the astonishing gentleness which pervaded 
him was indeed there. And thereupon he started one of 
those inward conversations with Jesus during whicli lie was 
swept olE this earth and spoke mouth with month with his 
Goti. He stammered the verse of tlie Song of Songs; 

“My beloved is mine, and I am his: 

He feedeth among the lilies. 

Until the day break, and the shadows flee away." 

He mulled over the words of the Imitation'. “Knowing liow 
to hold converse with Jesus is a great art and knowing how 
to keep him with one a great safeguard.” There hdlotved 
the most delightful familiarity, Jesus stooped to his level 
and for hours told him of his needs, his tlelights, his hopes. 
And two lovers meeting after separation and going aside 
to the .seclusion of a lonely river have things Icss moving to 
say to one another than now, for in these mouients of divine 
condescension Jc.sus deigned to be his best and most f.iithful 
friend, a friend who never could be di.sloyal, and for a mcic 
moiety of affection gave him all the treasmes of eternal life. 
And on this occasion more than any other, the priest longed 
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to possess Jesus a long time. When six o’clock struck in the 
voiceless church he was- still giving ear to him amid the 
silence of all living things.- . . _ ' 

, It tvas confession of the whole person, free interchange 
of intimacy without the hindrance of language, the natural 
effusion of the heart rising, as. spirit before even thought 
. itself. The Reverend Mouret told Jesus everything, speaking 
to him as to a God come close in the intimacy of his affec- 
tion and able to hear all. He confessed' no less than that he 
still loved Albine. He confessed that he was astonished to 
have been able to treat her ill, driving her away, without his 
bowels rising in revolt against him. He confessed that this 
fact astounded him. He gave a serene smile, as if suddenly 
seeing an act of miraculous strength performed by aiiother. 
And Jesus replied that this should not astonish him, tliat 
the greatest saints were often unconscious instruments in 
the hands of God. 

■ And now the Vicar expressed his great doubt. Had it not 
been less meritorious of him to take refuge at the foot of the 
altar and even in the passion of our Lord? Was his not still 
after all most puny courage, seeing that he dared not fight - 
it out alone? And Jesus proved surprisingly tolerant,' 
explaining that man’s weaknesses God’s continual concern.' 
He said he preferred suffering souls to those which know no 
suffering, and to these he came as to seat himself at the bed- 
side of a friend. Was it a damnation to love Albine? No, 
it was not damnation, if the love went beyond the flesh, if 
to his desire for that other life he added hope. Then, how 
was he to love her? Was he to love her without a word, with- 
out taking a step towards her, letting affection of absolute 
purity exhale from him like a fine scent pleasing to heaven? 

Here, Jesus gave a kindly little laugh, and he drew closer 
and encouraged this confession, to such point that the 
priest gradually grew bolder and rendered up details on 
A1 bine's loveliness. She had the fair hair of the angels. She 
was white. She had large, gentle eyes, like those of saints 
with haloes. Jesus said nothing, but still laughed. And how 
she had grown up! She was like a queen 'now, .with those 
rounded lines and magnificent shoulders. Ah 1 how wonder- 
ful to put his arm round her waist, were it but for a second, - 
and feel those shoulders lean back as he held her! Then 
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Jotis' laughter faded out, dying like a ray of the gicat sun 
on the skyline, and the Keveicnd Alourei found suddenly 
tliat he was talking only to himself. There was no gain’- 
saying it, he said, he had been ujo hard; why, if Ileascn 
allowed one to love, why time Albine away without a '.ingle 
kind word? 

‘I love her, I love her,’ he cried, out loud, in a desperate 
voice which reverberated into every corner of the clinrch. 

He seemed .still to see her there. She was holding out her 
arms to him. She was desirable enough to make him break 
all his vows. And without respect for the church he Hung 
himself on to her bosom. He took her thighs in his grasp and 
under a rain of kisses, he possessed her. Tlieii he knelt 
before her, begging for mercy, begging forgiveness for liis 
brutalities. He explained that at moments there was a voice 
within him which was not his. Could he himself ever have 
treated her ill? It was only that stranger voice that hatl so 
spoken. That could not be hitnselE, for he would have 
shuddered to think of laying a cruel hand on a single itair 
of her head. Yet he had certainly driven her away, the 
church was indubitably empty. Where was he to run to find 
her, to bring her back and fondle her, to wipe aw.iy her 
tears? 

It was raining harder still now. 'I'he roads were pools 
of mud. He picttired her lashed by tiie siorin, staggering up 
the ravine of the river, her petticoats .sodden, clinging to lu r 
body. No, no, that was not himself, that was the other man. 
the jealous voice, the voice which had ijeen so cruel as to 
will the death of his love. 

‘Oh, fesusJ' lie cried, more desperately. 'Be kind and 
give her back to me.’ 

But Jesus was no longer there. 

Then, awakening sudilenly, the Reverend .\Iouici turned 
deathly pale, and he understood. He had been unable to 
keep Jesus witli him. He liad come to lo.-^c Ids friend, ami 
was now defenceless against evil. lnsie.id of that inuci tl.u ity 
with which he had been illumined and in whiHi he Iwul 
received his God. all he could iiiid in hiiiwelf wa-. <latknc'.<. 
an evil smoke which irritated his .skin. Withdr.rwing fioiu 
him, Jesus iiad taken grace away with him. And, strong as lie 
had been since morning by the aid of Heaven, he fch 
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himself now suddenly utterly wretched, abandoned, as weak 
as a child. And how frightfur the fall, how immense the 
bitterness. To have struggled heroically and not fallen, to 
have been invincible, implacable, .while the temptation was 
there in , the flesh, with rounded figure, marvellous bosom: 
and the odour of a woman loving, then to succumb shame- 
fully, gasping with loathsome lust, when the temptation, 
had withdrawn, leaving behind it but a rustle of skirts and.- 
the fragrance wafted, from- a fair bosom! For now, with . 
such memories, she came back invading the church, all- 
powerful., 

‘Jesus, Jesus 1 ' for a last time, the priest cried out, ‘return, 
enter into. me again, speak to me once morel’ 

Jesus was deaf to these words. For a few moments, raising 
his arms desperately, the Reverend Mouret implored 
Heaven. Flis shoulder-blades cracked, with such fantastic 
force did he pray. But soon enough his arms fell to his. sides, 
his hopes abashed. From Heaven came one of those silences 
utterly void of hope known to the devout. He seated him- 
self again on the foot-pace of the altar, crestfallen, his 
• features ashen, and pressed in his elbotvs to his sides as if 
tiwing to make his very flesh shrink. Under the biting tooth ' 
ot temptation, he was trying to make himself smaU. 

‘Dear God, you are abandoning me,’ he murmured. ‘Thy , 
Will be done!’ 

Not another word did he utter. His breathing came hard, 
like that of a harried beast, rigid now with- paralysis in its , 
fear of the teeth which may kill. Since his descent into 
original sin, he had thus been the plaything of the whims 
of grace. When he craved it most fervendy, it would refuse 
to come, while w’hen he no longer dared, hope to possess it 
till many years had gone by, it would suddenly come to him, 
unforeseen and full of enchantment. At first deprived of 
grace, he had rebelled, using the language of the jilted 
lover, demanding the immediate return of that winsome 
comforter whose kiss made him strong. Then, after fruitless 
bouts of rage, he grasped that humility did him less hurt 
and alone could help him to bear this abandonment. 

■ Then, for hours, for days, he abased himself, awaiting a ' 
relief which never capae. It was vain to put himself again 
into Gods hands, to grovel before him, repeating to satiety 
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ihf mo-si ofikacious of pi avers, for the fact was ihai he no 
longer felt God. Broken free, his body wa.s s-ivollcn with 
desire. Prayers on his lips were einbarrasscd and turned into 
fdthy mutterings. It was a drawn out agony of temptation in 
which one by one the weapoms of faitii fell fiom his 
treacherous hands and he was no more than an inert thin"’ 
in the grip of his passions, and he was a shocked onlooker 
his own ignominy, without even the pluck to raise his little 
linger to chase sin away. 

Such was now his life. He knew all the ruses of his sin. 
There svas not a day 'when he was not tested. His sin took a 
thousand guises, it came in by his eyes, by his ears, it came 
straight at him and took him by the throat, it leapt slyly on 
to his shoulders and it tortured him even in the marrow of 
his bones. That root sin was always there, Albine's naked- 
ness, dazzling as the sun itself, shedding it.s rays on the green 
groves of Paradou. It was only in those rare momenis when 
grace deigned to seal his eyes with fresh cat esses that he 
cexsed to see this source of sin. .Vml he hid his infinnitv like 
a shameful disease, shutting himself in those ghastly silences 
into which nobody was able to break, those taciturn moods 
which drove Teu.se beside herself, till behind his bad; she 
.shook her list ;it Heaven. 

This time, he was alone, he could go through his hdl 
without siiaine. His .sin had struck him down tvith sucii a 
savage blow that he had not the strength to move from the 
altar step on to which ho had fallen. He continued panting 
there, consumed by painful fires, and without a single tear 
llowing. 

Oh, what peace, what confidence there had been when he 
first came to Artaud! Salvation then appeared to him a 
lovelv road, and if anyone spoke of temptation, he laughed. 
He lived amid evil without either knowing it or fearing it, 
confident he could always be its master. He w.ls tlien a per- 
fect iiriest, so chaste, so innocent before God, that God led 
him by the hand like a little child. Now all tliat diildii.ke 
state was gone. God came to him first thing in the iiumiijig 
and at once submitted him to temptation. Temptatiou 
became his veiy mode of his c.visience. I hus, grown uliler, 
and having sinned once, he was eternally ri’iit apatl bv 
inward struggle. Could it be possible that God lovcvl ium 



more now this was so? The great saints had all left strips 
of their flesh, on the thorns of the via dolorosa. In that con- 
viction he tried to find solace. At every new laceration: of 
his body, every fresh sound of a creaking bone, he promised 
himself extraordinary recompense. Heaven would never 
strike .him enough. He actually came to despise his former . 
serenity, that facile fervour which in the rapture of a young 
girl brought him to his knees without even the slightest 
sense of the hard ground wounding his knees. He became 
clever enough to find lush enjoj'ment in the throes of suffer- 
ing, to make his bed in it, to sleep in it. But while he blessed 
Almighty God his teeth chattered with greater horror, and 
the voice of his rebellious blood cried out to him that all 
this was a falsehood, the only delight a man could tvish for 
was, to stretch out in Albine's arms under the shelter of a 
flotvering thicket in Paradou. 

Now, however, he had abandoned Mary for Jesus, sacri- 
ficing his heart to conquer his flesh, dreaming he could find 
a place in his faith for his virility. Mary- upset him too 
much with the delicate ribbons of her brow, with those out- 
stretched hands of hers, and her n'oman’s smile. He could 
not kneel before her notv without having to lower his eyes, 

■ for fear lest he caught sight of the edge of her skirts. More- 
over, he charged her with having been too gentle to. him 
in time past. She had held him so long within the folds of 
her gown that he had slipped too easily from her arms to 
those of this earthly woman, without even noticing that 
the caresses were those of another. And to his mind came the 
coarseness of Friar Archangias, the man’s refusal to worship 
Mary, the mistrustful eyes with which the Friar seemed to 
supervise him. What slender hope he had of ever attaining 
that high level of crudity. 

All he did was to turn away from the Virgin. He con-'- 
cealed all his images of her and deserted her altar. But she 
was still there, all the same, deep in his heart, ever present, 
like an unconfessed love. And by a sacrilege, the enormity 
of which left him aghast, sin actually made use of the Virgin 
now to tempt him. When from time to time, in moments of 
irrepressible emotion, he did call on her, it was Albine who.’ 
came to his mind, Albine in a white veil, round her waist 
a blue scarf, and about her naked feet, roses of gold. All 
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the Virgins, she with regal cloak of gold, she crowned with 
stars, she visited by the Angel of the Annunciation, and the 
Virgin serene between lily and distaff, witli the srailinf-- 
eyes, the sensitive lips, or the soft curve of cheek, all brou^^ht 
him fresh reminders of Albine. His sinning had destroyed 
the virginity in Mary. Therefore, by a supreme effort, he 
expelled the female sex from his religion and took his refuge 
in Jesus, though even his gentleness at times disturbed him. 
What he wanted was a jealous God, an implacable God, an 
Old Testament God, surrounded with thunder, never reveal- 
ing himself but to punish the awe-stricken world. 

It was an end to the saints, to the angels and to the 
Mother of God. Only God himself remained, omnipotent 
overlord who insisted that all should breathe but for him. 
The hand of that God he could feel crushing his loins, 
holding him at his mercy, in space and in time, as if he were 
a faulty atom. The sumvmm bonum now was to be nothing, 
to be damned, to dream of hell, in sterility to wage that 
fight against the monsters of temptation. From Jesus all he 
could get was the cross. He was possessed now with that 
obsession for the cross in which so many lips have worn 
tliemselves away on crucifixes. Fie took up the cross and he 
followed Jesus. He made the cross heavy, overbearingly 
heavy, his greatest delight to succumb beneath the weight, 
to carry it shuflling along on his knees, broken-backed. In 
the cross alone he saw the strength of the soul, the delight 
of the spirit, the highest point of virtue, the perfection of 
holiness. In it was everything and everything led to death 
in it. Suffering and death, these were the words which cease- 
lessly rang in his ears as the ultimate human wisdom. And 
when he had fastened himself to the cross, he had the limit- 
less consolation of the love of God. It was no longer Mary 
that he loved with filial affection and lover’s fire. He loved 
merely the concept of loving, in an absolute of love. He 
loved God more than himself, above all else, deep in a great 
radiance of light, fhus he became like unto a torch, con- 
sumed by its very brightness. When he craved death, in his 
eyes it was only a great upsurge of love. 

But whatever could be his shortcoming, to be subjected 
to such harsh tests? Fie wiped away the perspiration which 
poured from his temples. He reflected how only that same 
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morning he had examined his conscience without finding 
in it any grave fault. Did he not live a life of austerity and 
self-mutilation? Did he, not love God and only God, and 
blindly? Oh, what benediction he would have pronounced • 
had God but held him sufficiendy punished for his sinning , , 
arid given him peace at last: But for air he knew his sinning 
would, never be expiated. - . •, 

And thus, in spite of himself, he came back yet again to 
Albine, to Paradou and its burning memories. At first, he, „ 
sought excuses. One evening, he had collapsed on the floor 
of his bedroom, struck down by a brainstorm, and then, for 
three weeks he had been in the grip of a crisis of the flesh, 
his blood furiously washing his veins, to the tips of his limbs, 
roaring through him with the din of a torrent unleashed. 
..From skull to sole of the feet his body was cleansed, restored, • 
in his illness so mentally belaboured that often in his 
delirium he heard the hammers of workmen riveting his 
limbs together again. 

Then, one morning, he had awakened, as if a new man.’ 
He was dius born a second time, freed of all that twenty-five 
years of life had accumulated in him. His childhood devo- 
tions, his seminary years, his young priest’s faith, were then' ■ 
all -gone, submerged, swept away, leaving a vacancy.. 

Unquestionably, hell had thus prepared him for sin, -• 
disarming him and transforming his bowels, to a bed-of : 
softness into which evil could enter, to sleep. And all the 
time, as he let himself gradually make his tvay to his sinning, 
he had been unconscious of this. When at Paradou he had 
reopened his eyes, he had felt as if bathed in new child- 
hood, with neidier memory of the past, nor trace of religious 
discipline. When life thus began anew, his’ -organs . 
functioned gently in rapturous surprise, as if they had' never 
knotvn life before and now found the greatest delight in 
learning what it all meant. Oh, delightful apprenticeship ! 
What enchanting ^vorld it was that he came upon; what 
precious discoveries he made ! 

Paradou had been immense happiness. Bringing :him 
there, hell knew very tvell that he would be defenceless. 
Never, in his first youth, had he tasted such raptures of 
enjoyment, and if he recalled that first youth, iit came to him, 
entirely blank, as an existence slipped into utter remoteness 
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from the sun, existence thankless, ghastly, and sickly. This 
being so, how he welcomed the sun, how he marvelled at the 
first tree, the first flower, the minutest insect he saw, the 
smallest stone he picked from the ground ! The very roc^ 
enchanted him. The horizon was an astounding miracle. His 
senses— a morning clarity filling his sight, fragrance of 
jasmin wafted to his nostrils, the song of a skylark heard, 
caused him such violent emotion that he was as paralysed. 
Teaching himself life had been a long-drawn-out pleasure, 
to the slightest quiver. And that morning when Albine too 
was born at his side, amid the roses! He still laughed 
ecstatically at the memory of it. She rose up like an orb 
essential to the sunlight itself. She lighted everything, she 
made sense of everything. She completed him. 

Then with her, he had begun to walk again; in the 
enclosed world of Paradou. He recalled the little hairs 


which broke free on the nape of her neck when she ran 
before him. She smelt so good. She had skirts which in their 
warmth swayed harmoniously and if they but touched him,- 
it was a caress. When, moreover, she took him in her bare 


arms, supple as snakes, he expected to see her, so fragile was 
she, curl snug within him and sleep there, close to his skin. 
It was Albine who showed him the tvay through the garden. 
She led him by a side path, and on their way they lingeieil, 
not to arrive at the end too soon. She inspired him wuli 
passionate love of the soil, and by watching the love nl ihc 
plants, he learned to love her, in all their delu.ue .slow 
advance into delight, till at last, one evening, i" 'I'e .sap- 
exuding shade, Albine and he too came to the .Mipicme 
delight under the giant tree. 

There, they had reached the end of tfu ir lo.i-i Vlbine, 
on her back, her head lying loose amid hci unUioneil hair, 
held out her arms to him, and he took hci m > '‘-'■-e eiubrap. 
Ah, that taking of Albine in love! Oh, if lie -- uhl but tai.i 
her so once again, once again thus pos'-e-v - onee ac--' 
feel her loins quiver with their feniln' '■ -bus 
.make new life, and be God! 

Suddenly, the priest uttered a hv!’,- - .’.in. He ^ 

up as if seized by invisible teeth, the' ■ 
on his knees again. He was temptev ,e • .u h:^M ' 

. with his teeth. Into whatever tilth •• ' ' 





him had wandered? Did he not know that Satan was up to 
all the tricks and profited even by moments of self-question- 
ing to, glide his serpent head into a man’s very soul? No, no, 
there was no excuse. Illness never justified sin. It was up 
to him to preserve himself and as soon as he emerged from 
the fever, to seek out God again. But he had done the con-, 
tfary, he had sought out_ pleasure, wallowing in . his own 
flesh. And how luridly that did reveal what loathsome; 
desires- there' were within him! Why, he could not confess 
his sin without back-sliding, despite himself, down into the 
. compulsion to commit the same sin again in thought. Could 
he never compel that foulness within him to be silent? He 
dreamt of emptying his heart of all thought, so he should^ 
never reflect again, of opening his veins, so that hi's guilty 
•blood should torment him no more. For a moment he hid 
his face in his hands, shivering as if with cold, hiding the 
smallest parts of his foul skin. It might have been wild beasts, 
prowling about him that by their hot breath made his hair . 
.stand on end. , , 

But yet, despite all, the blood thudded through his heart,- 
still he turned these things over in his mind. Though he 
had sealed his eyes with his fists, he still saw the supple ' 
silhouette of Albine’s body traced in flame against the dark- 
ness, her bosom bare, blinding as the sun. Every time,. by 
pressing hard on his eyes he essayed to drive that vision 
from him, she merely became still more dazzling, standing 
out clearly, her loins straining back, her arms held duq and 
the sight wrung a hoarse cry of agony from the priest. Had 
God then completely abandoned him, was there no longer 
any refuge for him? Thus, the intenseness of his will, his • 
sin, the old Adam within him, insisted on rising ever new in 
:his heart and taking terrifyingly concrete form. All. over 
again, he saw even the tiniest blades of grass, peeping by the . 
edge of Albine’s skirts, and caught in his hair he found a 
sinall tlristle bloom against which he recalled having pricked 
his lips. He was even haunted by the scent of the'somewhat 
acrid sugars of the crushed grass stems. He heard the same ' 
distant sounds again and the regular cry of some bird. He 
heard the vast silence, broken only by the gasp, of wonder 
which swept under the trees. 

Why had not Heaven struck him down at once? He , 
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would have suffered less. For, with the carnal delight of a 
condemned soul, he now found satisfaction in his very 
abomination. Rage shook him when he heard the vile words 
he had uttered when he grovelled at Albine's feet. As they 
echoed now, they were a challenge to God himself. He had 
admitted this woman to be his sovereign. He had given him- 
self in slavery to her, kissing her feet, dreaming of being the 
water she drank, the bread she ate. Now he understood why 
he could not recover. God was abandoning him to woman. 
But he would fight with her, he tvould break her bones if 
otherwise she would not let him go. She it was who should 
be the slave, who was the unclean flesh, to which the Church 
should have refused to give a soul at all. He reared up, tense, 
raising his fists, to strike Albine. And his fists opened, his 
hands sliding in soft caress down from her shoulders, the 
lips which had been ready to spue insults, glued now to her 
unknotted hair, stammered words of adoration. 

The Reverend Mouret opened his eyes. The fiery vision 
of Albine disappeared. Sudden, unhoped-for relief was there, 
and he could weep. Sluggish, tears refreshed his cheeks. He 
kept his breathing slow and deep, afraid still to move, lest 
once again arms knot about his neck. He could still hear 
the voice of wild nature at his back. But it was so sweet no 
longer to suffer that he suddenly forgot himself, and was 
immersed in the enjoyment of bliss. _ . 

Outside, the rain had stopped. The sun was setting in 
a sky which glowed so red that it seemed to drape the 
windows with curtains of rose-hued satin, the church became 
warm and living with that last breath of sunlight, and the 
priest muttered vague gratitude to God for vouchsafing him 
this respite. A broad ray of gold dust shining through the 
nave lit up the depths of the church, clock, pulpit, main 
altar. Would this be grace returning to him on a pathway of 
light direct from Heaven? His eye was caught by the minute 
points of dust glittering and dancing down the ray at 
miracle speed, a crowd of urgent messengers ceaselessly 
bringing news from sun to earth. A thousand lighted candles 
could never have filled the church tviih such splendour. 
Behind the main altar hung curtains of gold. Down from 
the "radines streamed fine gold work. Candlesticks blazed 
out in sheaves of brilliance. There were thuribles in which 
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the hot glowing coals were precious stones. Sacred vessels, 
o£ the altar gradually greW in size, with coraet-like radiance, 
the white air was a rain of luminous blossoms amid flying 
lace, bouquets, rose garlands, from which, as , the buds, 
opened, scattered- clouds of stars. 

Never had he hoped for such riches for his poor church. ' 
He smiled, dreamt of eternalizing that glory and shaping it 
to his will. He would have preferred the gold curtains a, 
.little higher hung, and the altar cruets, to his taste, were 
carelessly placed. He gathered up flowers which fell,- he . 
refashioned bouquets, he bent garlands in easier cuiwe. Yet 
what a marvel it was when all this splendour lay spread out! . 
He had become the pontiff of a church of gold. The bishops, 
the princes and the women wore regal robes. Foreheads .in' 
the dust, there tvere pious crowds paying him homage, 
encamped in the valley, waiting for tveeks at the door before ,, 
they could get in. They kissed his feet, because they were, 
of gold and they performed miracles. The gold rose as high 
as his knees. In his breast there beat a heart fashioned of 
gold and its sounds were so clear and musical that the 
crowds outside could hear them. Then immense pride took 
possession of him. He was idolized. The ray of sunlight rose ; 
still higher, the main altar was all aflame. The priest was' 
now fully convinced himself that this was indubitably grace , 
returning to him, he felt such inward delight and such 
satisfaction. The murmur of unbridled nature at his back ■ 
became a soothing sound, and round his shoulders he felt 
nothing but a velvet hand, as if a cat caressed him. 

He continued his reverie. Never before had he seen 
things in such dazzling light. Now, so strong did he feel him- 
self, that everything became easy. Since Albine was awaiting 
him, he would go to join her. That was but natural. Had he 
not married big Fortune to Rosalie that very morning?. The 
Church did not prohibit marriage. He recalled how they 
had smiled and nudged each other under the hands which 
gave them the benediction, and, that evening, he had- been 
shown tlieir bed. Every one of the words he had spoken to., 
them echoed louder in his ears. He had told Fortun4 that 
God was sending him a companion, because God had not - 
wanted man to live a solitary life. He had told Rosalie that 
she should cleave to her husband, never leaving him, his 
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submissive servant. But those words were also spoken for 
himself and Albine. Was she not his partner, his submissive 
servant, given him by God so that his virility should not 
dry away in solitude? Besides, they were already united. 
He was astonished now not to have understood this at the 
time, surprised that he had not gone with her as duty 
required. But now it was definitely decided. He would go to 
her at once, when day broke. In half an hour, he would be 
at her side. He would go straight through the village, he 
.would take the road up the hillside. That was much the 
shortest way. He could do anything, he was the master, 
nobody would say a word to him. If anyone looked, with 
one gesture he would make them avert their eyes. 

He would live thereafter with Albine. He would call her 
his wife. They would be very happy. The gold rose higher 
still, streaming through his fingers. He was back in a bath 
of gold. And he, took the altar vessels to serve him for table 
ware. He lived in grand style, paying people with frag- 
ments of the chalice which without much effort he frag- 
mented with his fingers. He lined his marriage bed with the 
cloth of gold of the altar. As jewellery, he gave his wife 
those gold hearts, those gold chaplets and gold crosses 
hanging now round the neck of the Virgin and the saints. 
If but an upper floor were added even the church could be 
turned into a palace for him and Albine. God would raise 
no objection, since God permitted loving. Besides, what did 
God matter? Now, was he himself not God, with his feet of 
gold that the crowd kissed and the miracles he performed? 
And the Reverend Mouret rose to his feet and made a vast, 
sweeping gesture just like Jeanbernat, a gesture of negation 
which took in the whole horizon. 

‘There is nothing, nothing,' he cried. 'God does not exist.’ 

A terrible shudder seemed to pass through the church. 
Frightened, again mortally pale, the priest listened. Who- 
ever had now spoken. Who had blasphemed? Suddenly, that 
■ velvety caress ■which he had felt on his neck became savage, 
claws lacerated his flesh, his blood flowed yet again. But he 
: tried to stand out this attack. He mouthed insults to 
victorious sin sniggering at his temples, where all the 
hammers of evil were beginning to beat again. Did he not 
, ' know those ruses? Did he not know that common trick of 


approaching on velvety paiv, a moment later to thrust the, 
hidden claws bone-deep into'the victim’s flesh? 

His wrath- grew great at the thought of having , been 
taken in like a child by this trick. 'Would he always be thus 
supine, with sin triumphant straddling his breast? Here he 
was, actually denying God. It was the fatal downward slope.. 
Fornication Vv-as destroying faith. Next, dogma crumbled. A 
mere doubt born of the flesh could argue by its foulness, 
and sweep away all Heaven. Divine law exasperated him, 
the mykeries were ridiculous to him. Amid the ruins of 
religion one lay down to debate one’s sacrilege till like a 
mere animal one hollowed out a bed in which to' sleep' off 
one’s filth. Then came other temptations: gold, power, 
libertarian living, irrepressible craving for the accomplish- 
, ment of sex, all leading to an extravagance of debauch 
wallowing in beds of riches and pride. And one turned thief^ 
and stole from God. One broke up the sacred monstrances, . 
to string them on the impurity of a woman! - , A 

Clearly, he was damned. Nothing embarrassed him' any 
more, sin could use him as mouthpiece and . shriek out 
through him at the top of its voice. But it was 'good to . 
struggle no more. The monsters which had clustered round 
his head now writhed in his bowels. He strained his loin 
muscles, the better to feel their teeth. He abandoned him- 
self up to them tvith frightful delight. Rebellion made him ; 
shake his fists at the church. No, he believed no longer 
in the divinity of Jesus, he believed no more. in the Holy. 
Trinity, he believed only in himself, only in his own fibre 
and the appetite of his parts. He wanted to live. He needed - 
to be a man, yes, to race through the open air, to be strong, . 
to have no jealous master, to kill his enemies rvith stones 
and to take the girls upon whom he picked over His shoulder 
and carry them away. He would rise again from the tomb 
in which uncouth hands had laid him. He w'ould reawaken 
his virility, for it must be but lulled to sleep. And might he ' 
die of shame, if he found that virility extinct! And might 
God be cursed, if he had withdrawn him from the world 
of ordinary being, touching him with his finger to keep him 
for his service alone I 

Thus the priest stood in his church, lost in his hallucina- . 
tion, and imagined that at this reiteration of blasphemy the,, , 
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church was falling down. The sheet of sunlight flooding the 
main altar had slowly grown, lighting the walls with the 
lurid glow of a conflagration. Flickers of that light rose 
higher and higher, licking the ceiling, then died out again, 
to leave the bloodstained glow of hot coals. And all at once 
the church was in utter darkness, as if that sunset glow had 
broken the roof in, splitting the walls and opening gaping 
breaches for an attack from without. The grim carcase of 
the building shuddered as it awaited the formidable attack. 
Night fell rapidly, and from far off, the priest heard a 
murmur rising from the Artaud valley. 

Previously he had never understood the perfervid 
language of that scorched earth where only the gnarled 
stumps of vines, fleshless almond trees, olives lurching 
gawkily on crippled limbs could groiv, and he had passed 
through that realm of lust in all the serenity of ignorance. 
But, today, knowing the meaning of the flesh, he was sensi- 
tive to the merest sigh of leaves in the sunlight,, e,vhausted 
by their love-making. First, on the far horizon, the hills, 
still warm from the sunset farewell, started up and seemed 
to vibrate as under the heavy tread of an army on the 
march. Then the outcrops of rock, and the stones of the 
road, every pebble of the valley, rose up too and breathed 
and moved, as if urged forward by imperative need to go 
on. Next, the expanses of red soil, those rare fields won by 
toil with the mattock, began to flow and to mutter like 
rivers breaking their banks, in the torrent of their 
bloom sweeping on with them the adumbration of new 
seed, the shape of new roots, the copulation of their 
vegetation. 

Soon everything was in movement. The trunks of the 
vines, reared like giant insects, the meagre wheats, the dry 
. grasses, formed battalions armed with tall lances, the trees 
mounted each other for the race, massaging their limbs like 
wrestlers before the contest. The fallen leaves surged on and 
: the dust of the roads advanced, all a multitude which at 
" every step recruited new forces, human beings in theii rut 
I whose hard breathing drew closer, tornadoes of life in 
furnace breath, sweeping all before them into the maelstrom 
J of one immense confinement of new life. Suddenly, theie 
. came the attack. From the far edge of the skyline the whole 
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countryside: hills, rocks, earth, treb, rushed at the church. 
Under the first shock, the edifice cracked, the walls split- 
asunder, tiles flew. Only the' large crucifix, though shaken, . 
^did not fall. : , . 

There rvas a brief respite. Outside, voices sounded, more 
angry now, and the • priest suddenly made out human 
sounds. It' was Artaud, that band of bastards spawned bn 
these rocks, stubborn as brambles, notv they in &eir turn, 
breathing out a giant. breath heavy with the pullulation of 
life, Artaud fornicating bn the soil of Artaud, planting, there 
a forest of men, trunk to trunk, absorbing all free space,' 
rising up the slope towards the church, breaking down the 
door with one thrust, threatening to block the tvhole nave ; 
with the invasion of the branches of their kind. Behind 
them, in the confusion of undergrowth, ran the mid 
animals, catde trying to bring down the walls with their', 
horns, asses, goats, sheep, in their herds, like living waves, 
trampling the church to ruins, ant-heaps of woodlice, flocks 
of locusts, attacking the foundations, powdering- them away 
with their saw-like teeth. And on the other side, there was . 
also Ddsirbe's farmyard, die manure-heap of which poured 
out its stifling stink, the giant cock Alexander sounding' his , 
trumpet call, the hens loosening the very stones with their_ 
beaks, the rabbits hollowing their burrows right under the • 
altars, till they fell in disorder, the pig, so fat he. could not , 
move, grunting and waiting till the sacred ornaments were , 
reduced to a handful of warm ash, to wallow his. belly in 
their remains. Then came the rumble of a frightful thunder- . 
ing, and there was a second attack. 'Village, animals .and all 
this flood of life overflowing swallowed up the, church for 
an instant under a storm of bodies which bent the rafters 
lotv. In the confusion the females released frorn their 
entrails a continuous birth of new warriors. This time, a 
large section of the church wall came crashing down, the. 
ceiling shuddered, the tvindow frames were stvept away, the 
mist of ttvilight, darker and darker, came in through the, 
frightful gaps. And on his cross the big Christ now held • 
only by the nail through his left hand. 

The collapse of that section of wall was greeted by 
a great din. But despite its wounds the church still stood 
solid, savagely stubborn now, silent, grim, clinging to the 
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snmllcst stone of its foundations, as if to remain erect this 
ruin needed no more than the slightest of pillars, bv a 
niiracle of balance to bear the cracked roof aloft. Then the 
Reverend Mouret saw the coarse vegetation of the plain 
start work, menacing growth toughened in dry rocks, stems 
like snakes knotted, of hard wood all lumpy' witli sine\r. 
Rust-hued lichens like inflamed leprosity first consumed 
the flaking plaster. Thyme thrust its roots' in like crowbars 
between the bricks, lavenders slipped their long, hooky- 
fingers under each piece of loosened masonry, drawing it to 
them, tearing it out by the slow force of attrition. The juni- 
pers, the rosemaries, the thorny hops climbed higher with 
irrepressible upthrust. Even the grasses whose sear blades 
had crept under the main door took part, turning to lances 
of steel, cutting the door asunder, advancing into the nave, 
raising the flags with their powerful pincers. 

It was a victorious riot, revolutionary nature raising up 
the overturned altars to make barricades of them and 
demolishing the church which for centuries had cast too 
much shade over them. And the other warriors gave this 
herbage its scope — thyme, lavender, lichen — all this 
corrosion of small things, more destructive than the sledge- 
hammer blows of the big growth, crumbling away the foun- 
dations till at last their silent labour would bring down the 
whole structure. 

Then, all at once, it was the end. The mountain-ash, 
whose high branches in under the vaulting had already 
thrust through the broken windows, came bursting inside 
in a formidable jet of greenery and took its stand in the 
centre of the nave. There, it grew enormously, its trunk 
becoming monstrously large, till the church about.it burst 
like a belt become too small. On all sides, the branches 
stretched out huge knots, each of which carried away a 
section of wall, a strip of roofing, and these branches con- 
tinued to multiply, each ramifying infinitely, from each 
knot a new tree growing with such fury of growth that the 
debris of the church ivas holed like a sieve and burst 
asunder, to fly afar through the skies like finest ash. 

Now, the giant tree had reached its fingers to the stars, 
its forest of branches was a forest of legs, arms, trunks, 
swollen bellies, exuding a sweat of sap. The hair of females 
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hung loose, the bark budded and burst noisily, expanding 
into men’s laughing heads, while high up above were lovers 
at - their coupling, couples exhausted from love, sprawling 
in abandon on the edge of their hot beds, filling the air with 
the music, of their orgasmic breath and the scent of , their 
semen. 

A final breath of the storm which rushed at the church 
swept its last dust away, turning pulpit and confessional to . 
‘ dust, carrying off the torn sacred pictures, the smashed altar 
cruets, the rubble in which pecked greedily those sparrows 
which had once lived under the tiles. Torn from his cross, 
the big Christ dangled for a moment, caught in the loose . 
hair of a woman, then crashed with resounding clatter. The 
tree of life had split Heaven open, and grown beyond the 
-stars. 

Like a damned soul, at this vision, the Reverend Mouret 
applauded wildly. The church was defeated at last! God 
had no longer any house., God could get, 'in his way no 
longer. He could rejoin Albine, for she had won. And so 
he laughed at the man who an hour before this had asserted 
that the church would consume the whole world with its 
shadow. The earth had taken its revenge, eating up the 
church. Then, all at once, his own mad laughter shook him 
out of his hallucination. Stupidly, he stared into the nave, 
now slowly sinking into the dusk. Through the windows 
he saw patches of sky, pricked out with stars, and he reached 
• out his arms, thinking to feel those walls, when there came . 
Desiree’s voice from the corridor which led from the sacristy 
to the house, calling him. 

“Serge, are you there? But do speak out. Serge, I have 
been looking for you for the last half-hour!" ; 

She entered the. church, a lamp in her hand. Then the 
priest saw that the church was still standing. Now he no 
longer understood anything, but was beset with terrible , 
uncertainty, caught between invincible church, risen again ' , 
from its ashes, and all-powerful Albine, who merely by one . 
. breath could overthrow God. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Desiree came towards him, noisily cheerful as ever. 

“Why, that’s where you arel” she cried. “My word, what 
do you think you’re at? Plapng hide and seek? I’ve been 
yelling at the top of my voice, 1 called you a dozen times .'. . 

I began to think you had gone out.” * 

Her glance peered inquisitively into the depths of 
shadow. She even went down to the confessional, creeping 
up to it as if preparing to surprise anybody who might be 
hiding in it. But she was disappointed. She came back to 
him. 

“So you’re all alone?” she said. “Were you asleep then. 
Whatever fun is there here when it’s quite dark? Come 
along with you, do, we are going to have supper.” 

He drew his fevered hands across his forehead, to wipe 
away the thoughts that the whole world surely must be able 
to read. Mechanically, he tried to re-button his cassock. I-Ie 
felt it must be undone, torn open, in shameless disorder. 
Then he followed his sister, his features stern, not a trace 
of emotion on them, rigid with that will of the priest con- 
cealing the agony of his body under the dignity of his ritual. 
Desir<!e did not even notice how upset he was, but, as they 
entered the dining-room, merely babbled: “I had a lovely 
sleep. You’ve been talking too much, you’re quite pale.” 

After dinner. Friar Archangias came in to have his 
tussle with Teuse. He was overflowing with high spirits this 
evening, and when he was high-spirited he would dig his 
fists into Tense’s plump sides till she boxed his ears soundly, 
when they would both laugh so uproariously that the 
rafters rang, or he would resort to the most outrageous of 
tricks, such as with his nose trying to crack plates laid flat 
on the table, or betting he could break the dining-room 
door in merely by banging it with his rump, or he would tip 
his tobacco-pouch out into the old housekeeper s loffee or 
bring in a handful of pebbles and tuck them right down 
her bosom, making sure they lodged round her waist. Such 
outbursts of horseplay would suddenly develop for no 
' apparent cause, with the Friar as morose as usual at one 
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nioiiieni and monkeying about the next. Sometimes a. iriHe 
which amused nobody else would provoke a noisy outburst 
in him and he would hold his sides and twirl about and 
dance in a frenzy of hilarity. . 

“So you just won’t tell me what makes you so cheerful?’’ 
demanded Teuse, this, evening. 

He'did not even answer. Instead, without a word he sat 
himself down, straddling backwards on a dining-room chair 
» and hobby-horsed himself round the table. _ • , , . 

"All right, act . the zany, act away," cried Teuse. 
“Heavens, what a loony you are! If our dear Lord only saw 
you. I’ll bet he’d be pleased ! ’’ 

The Friar now let himself tip right. over backwards, and , 
lay there on the floor, legs kicking in the air. Without 
attempting to get up, he said solemnly: 

“Our dear Lord does see me, and, what is more, he is 
pleased. The Almighty in particular wants me to be cheerful ' 
... When he vouchsafes to send me a litde amusement, he ■ 
rings a bell in this old carcase of mine, and all Paradise' ' 
guflaws.” ‘ 

He crawled on his back as far as the wall, then his 
weight poised on his shoulders, he trod higher and higher 
up the wall, up as far as he could lift his feet. His cassock 
fell back, revealing black trousers patched with green 
squares of cloth at the knees. 

“I say. Vicar," he called across the room,, “just look . 
where I’ve got now. I’ll bet you can’t do that . . . Come on, 
have a laugh, man, better drag along on one’s back than' 
crave to sleep on a trollop’s hide. Get me? Yes? You just 
let yourself go, be an animal for a few seconds, give your' 
own hide a good scratch, de-louse yourself a bit, it’s a refresh- 
ing change. When I scratch my behind like that, I imagine- 
I’m God’s lap-dog, that’s what makes me say all Paradise 
runs to the window, and laughs at the sight of me, . . You 
might as well join in. Vicar. It’s for the benefit of the saints, • 
yourself included. Look, here’s an arse-over-head for Saint 
Joseph, here’s. another for St. John, another for St. Michael,' 
one for Mark, one for Matthew...” 

On he jabbered, stringing a whole rosary of saints, as he 
somersaulted all around the roorh. The Reverend .Mouret 
said not a word, but, sitting there, fists on the table, in the 
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end he did give a snule. UsuaUy the Friar's cavortin<^ just 
worried him. But now, as the Friar came within reach of 
Teuse, she gave him a good kick. 

Come on there,” she cried, “having a game, are we?” 

Friar Archangias replied by grunts. He got on to all 
fours and like that made straight for Teuse, pretending 
to be a wolf, and when he reached her, he stuck his head in 
under her skirts and gave her right knee a good hard bite. 

“Will you let me alone ! ” she shrieked. “WTiat are you« 
thinking of now, you shameful, lewd old man?” 

“Me?” gasped the Friar, so tickled by the notion of 
lewdness that he was transfixed and simply could not get 
up. “Why, look, one taste of your knee has quackled me. 
Too salty it is, Teuse . . . Whenever I bite a woman, I spit 
it out quickly, you see. Look-ee!” he cried, intimately, to 
her, and actually spat on to her skirts. He got to his feet 
and stood panting a moment, rubbing his sides. Gulps of 
wild laughter still convulsed his belly, as if he were draining 
a leather bottle. At last, suddenly solemn again, he 
thundered : 

“And let’s have our game of Bataille ... If I laugh, that’s 
my business. No need for you to know what for, my good 
Teuse.” 

They began their game, a terrible tussle, the Friar simply 
slainming his cards down, and when he yelled “Bataille" the 
windows rattled. Teuse was winning, too. She had had three 
aces for some time and her gleaming eyes were on the look 
out for a fourth. And now Friar Archangias suddenly began 
his horseplay again. He heaved up the table with his knees, 
at great risk of tipping over the oil lamp, and he also began 
to cheat openly, brazening it out with the most ouuageous 
lies, all ‘just for fun’, as he claimed. Then all at once he 
beo-an intoning Vespers in a regular choirman’s bass, and 
cabled right on, verse after verse, with most unseemly 
snorting, beating time with his cards against his left hand. 
Whenever Friar Archangias’s tomfoolery reached its climax 
and he could think of nothing else to relieve his feelings, 
he would sing the evening service like that endlessly. 
Teuse, knowing him well, suddenly leant forward and, 
raising her voice above the bellowing, which fih^^d 
dining-room with its reverberations, chanted. Do s ut 
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up, it's unbearable .... You’re going too far this 

evening,” V. 

The Friar then struck up Compline. The Reverend 
Mouret, meanwhile, had gone, to the window to sit. He did 
not seem either to see or to hear what was going on close 
to him. During dinner, he had eaten as well as usual, and 
even contrived to answer Desiree’s eternal questioning. Now 
he had given way to his exhaustion and slumped into liis 
chair, all out, absolutely broken by the infuriated dispute 
still going on within him without truce. He lacked even the , 
resoluteness necessary to go to his bedroom. He began to 
be afraid lest, if he turned his face toivards the lamp, they ’ 
saw the tears which he could no longer hold back. He 
pressed his forehead against the window-pane and peered 
into the darkness outside, and in this position he gradually 
slipped into a half-sleep, a nightmare state of stupefaction. , 

Still intoning away. Friar Archangias suddenly nodded': 
in' his direction. 

“What is it?” demanded Teuse. 

The Friar nodded yet more pointedly. ■ , 

“You can jerk your neck out of joint as much as you 
choose,” said the housekeeper, “but if only you’ll say what 
you want to tell me, perhaps I'll understand . . . Ah, a.king 
is it! Right! Then I’ll have your queen 1 ” 

Putting his cards down for a moment and leaning, for- 
ward, till he was puffing straight in her face, the Friar spoke 

“P- ' ■ 

“That trollop's been here,” he said hoarsely. 

“I know,” she said, “I saw her in the farmyard, with 
Miss Desiree.” 

With a terrible glance, the Friar brandished his fists at . 
her. 

“You say you saw her? You let her in here? You should 
have sent for me ! We could have strung her up head down 
in your kitchen.” 

But for some reason, Teuse was angry. Keeping her voice 
down just enough not to waken the Vicar, she stammered: . 

“It's all very well, that sort of talk, a fine sort of good- 
ness, yours is, talking of hanging people up in my kitchen! ' 
Of course, I saw the girl. And what’s more, when she went 
to find the Vicar in the church,' after catechism class, 1 
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turned a blind eye, I may tell you. In there, they could do 
whatever they pleased, as far as I was concerned. I had 
jny beans to see to ... If you want to know, I detest that 
^irl, but the moment the Vicar's health is in question . . . 
she can come here any time in the twenty-four hours she 
wants, and if they want. I’ll keep watch at their door.’’ 

“If you were to do such a thing, Teuse,” cried the Friar, 
icy with anger, “I would choke the life out of you! ” 

But Teuse talked to him as if he were a mere urchin. 
“Stop talking nonsense,” she cried, “such childish talk ! 
You know very well you yourself have no more need of a 
woman than a donkey has of the Lord’s Prayer. But just you 
try choking the life out of me, any time you like, and see 
what you get. Here, don’t be such an old fool, finish the 
game, come on with you! Oho, another king! ” 

Obediently, the Friar raised his own card to play. But 
not without continuing to grumble: 

“She must have got here by some road only Satan knows, 
to escape me today. I spend every afternoon now up there 
by Paradou, on the look-out. And if I ever catch them 
together again. I’ll teach the little hussy with a good dog- 
wood stick which I’ve cut special for her . . . Now it seems 
I shall have to keep a watch on the church too.” 

He played his next card, just throwing away his kna\e 
to Teuse. Then tipped back in his chair, and that great 
laugh came over him again. He simply could not sta% icalK 
angry, this evening. 

“No matter,” he said, cheerfully, “even if she did not 
see him, she came up against something . . . And I'll tell you 
all about it, Teuse, if you like. You remejnber. it was 
raining. I was at the school door when I saw her coining 
away from the church. She was holding herself vci s straight, 
in that cocky way of hers, though it was pounng cats and 
dogs, but when she got to the road, all at oiue slie came a 
cropper, full-length too, on account of the road being so 
slippery. Oh, how I laughed, how I laughed! I dapped my 
hands, I can tell you . . . When she got up. there was blood 
on one of her hands. That put me in a good mood for a 
week. I can’t even think of her sprawling on the ground, 
without feeling such a tickling in my throat and my belly 
I want to roar a-laughing.” 
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Piiffing.out his cheeks, he resumed his horseplay and now 
proceeded-to sing the Profundis. They went on playing, 
hut even.when-he had lost, he went on singing, now, for, his 
better enjoyment, sometimes swelling his voice into such;a 
crescendo that the sound was deafening. Indeed, it ^y-as his 
'crazy singing that lost him the game, though today he was 
not in the least put out by that. When, after. wakening the 
Reverend Mouret, Teuse at last had shut the door on him,, 
together the priest and his housekeeper heard him. The 
Friar’s voice receded into the night, in, tones of unusual 
jubilation repeating the last verse of the psalm.: Et ipse 
redimet Israel ex omnibus iniquitabus ejus. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The Reverend Mouret slept like a log. When he opened 
his eyes, later than usual, he found his cheeks and hands, 
wet with tears. He had cried all night in his sleep. This' 
morning, he missed out morning mass. In spite of his long 
sleep, he was still so exhausted from the previous evening 
that he stayed upstairs till midday. A stupor which increas- . 
ingly took possession of him notv robbed him even of the 
feeling of suffering. He was conscious only of a great gulf 
and of the immense relief of the sense of amputation, of 
being utterly crushed. It needed a supreme effort to read his 
breviary. The Latin of the prayers seemed to him now a ' 
barbarian tongue, the mere mouthing of the words of which 
eluded him. Then, throwing the book down on his bed, he 
spent a long time simply staring out of the window across 
country. He had not even the energy necessary to raise his 
arms and rest his elbows on the sill. In the • distance, he 
could see a thin white line running along the crest of the, 
hills, broken by the dark blotches of little coppices of pinb 
— the tvhite wall of Paradou. Over to the left, behind one of 
those small, woods, rvas that breach in- the wall. He could 
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not see it, but he knew it Avas there. He recalled every single 
trailer of bramble among the fallen stones. 

As recently as yesterday he would never have dared thus 
raise his eyes to look out at that awesome skyline, but now 
he Avas completely absorbed in tracing out the continuation 
of the broken line of the wall beyond each patch of conifers. 
The broken line of Avhite clung to the green mass of living 
like the lace edging round the hem of a. skirt. But even this 
did not make his heart beat more strongly. As if scorning 
the impoverishment of his blood, temptation had aban- 
doned his timorous flesh, and this left him incapable of any 
effort, devoid of divine grace but also without even the urge 
to sin! The result Avas that all which the day before he had 
so vigorously rejected, he Avas now inanely prepared to 
accept. 

Once he caught himself talking aloud. As there was still 
that gap in the Avail, Avhen the sun went down he would 
go back to Albine. This decision left an undercurrent of 
uneasiness in him, but he felt there was nothing else he 
could do, for she was waiting for him there, and she was his 
wife. Yet, Avhen he tried to evoke her image, it came to him 
only very pale, at a great distance. Moreover, he Avas noAV 
beginning to get Avorried about the material details of their 
, life together. It Avould not be easy for them to stay in these 
parts. They Avpuld have to conceal this from, everybody; they 
Avould have to run away. But even when they found con- 
cealment someAvhere, they Avould need a lot of money, to 
be hapjjy. He noAv .made a score of attempts to establish 
some sort of plan for their elopement, some way of 
organizing their life so that they could share each other’s 
love in happiness, but he could think of nothing. Noav that 
he Avas no longer mad Avith longing, the practical aspect of 
it all left him aghast, and he found .himself weak-kneed 
before an undertaking so complex, one in which he Avas 
ignorant even of the first step to be taken. Where AvouJd 
they get horses for their elopement? But, if they Avent on 
foot, Avould they, not be taken in charge as vagabonds? 
Further, Avas he 'capable of any job, could he^hope to 
discover any occupation by which he could supper: a wife.' 
Such things he had never been taught. He kne-.,- xeming 
of life. When he raked through his memory’, all ae eaula 
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find were scraps of prayer, details of ritual, odd pages of , 
Bouvier’s Theological Handbook which he had once learned 
by heart at the seminary. 

. Even trifles now began to worry him greatly. In the 
street, would he dare .offer his wife his arm? He doubted 
very much whether he' would even be physically capable.' 
of talking with a woman on his arm. He would look so 
awkward that people would , turn and stare. They would at 
once guess that he was a priest. Then they would insult 
Albine. In . vain he strove to cleanse himself of ' things 
ecclesiastical. He would never get rid of that mournful, 
pallor, that reek of incense. And if some day he had 
children ^ . . This unexpected thought made him tremble. 
He felt a strange repugnance. It seemed to him that he 
would have no affection, for them. In his, thought they 
increased to two, a boy and a girl. But he edged them away 
from his knees. He felt ill at ease when they lay their hands 
on his clothing. He felt nothing of the delight of other 
fathers at dandling them on his knee. Above all it was the 
little, girl who worried him. He could. not get used to such 
flesh of his flesh, which he still felt exuded his own male 
impurity. Yes, above all the little girl made him uneasy, 
with her large- eyes, in the depths of which there already 
glowed the emotional warmth of her womanhood. 

But of course not, he would have no offspring, he would 
see that he was relieyed- of the loathing which came to him • 
at the mere thought of seeing the parts of his body renewed 
in the eternal renovation of life. And after the realization, 
the hope that he might be impotent became a sweet one. 
For no doubt during his long-drawn-out adolescence, his 
essential virility had vanished from him. And that made up 
his mind for him: yes, when evening came, he would 
elope with Albine. 

When evening came, however, the Reverend Mouret felt 
too fatigued, and he put off his departure to the following 
day. And when that day came, he. gave himself another 
e.xcuse; he could, not simply run off and leave his sister 
alone with Teuse. Then he thought he would leave a letter 
providing for her to be taken to Uncle Pascal. For three 
days he kept telling himself he would write that letter: up 
in his room, paper, pen and ink were laid out in readiness 
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on the table. Then, suddenly, he took his hat and set rjut 
for Paradou, foolishly driven, obsessed, unthinking, by the 
idea, resigned to it, taking himself there as if performing a 
task from which he had found no means of escaping. The 
actual image of Albine had faded still farther. Pie could no 
longer picture her at all. Pie was moving solely in response 
to a volition established in him previously and' which, 
though not really dead in him, was, in the great vacancy of 
his being, still endowed with lingering momentum. 

Outside, he took no precaution at all about conceal- 
ing his movements. At the far side of the village, indeed, 
he paused for a few moments to talk to Rosalie. She told 
him that her baby had had convulsions. Nevertheless, she 
still had that laugh of hers lurking at the corner of her lips. 
Then Mouret plunged up into the rise of rocky ground and 
made straight for the breach in the wall. By sheer habit he 
had taken his breviary with him, and as the road was long 
to him, and tedious, he opened the little prayer-book and 
began to read the prayers laid down for that day. And by 
the time he had concluded them, and tucked the book back 
under his arm, he had forgotten all about Paradou. Plis 
thoughts were now on the new chasuble which he rather 
wanted to buy, to replace the gold-cloth one, which was 
certainly beginning to crumble to dust. For some time he 
had' been putting a franc by now and then, and he reckoned 
that in seven months he would have sufficient. But while 
his thoughts played with this, he kept on plodding the way 
he had taken. 

He had reached the. top of the rise when the distant 
song of a peasant reminded him of a canticle he once sang, 
years back, as a seminarist. And he tried to remember the 
first verses, but could not get at them, and was annoyed to 
find himself becoming so forgetful. But when at last ‘A- 
recall the lines, it was a very sweet pleasure indeed 
sing, half hum them, as one by one he recovered 
were the lines of a hymn in praise of Mary. Pie sindtv n^^ 
as if a fresh breeze from his youth had touchex!^ f-tdeed 

How happy he used to be in those days ! He cWved 

be happy once again, had he not grown up. £q a 

was that same happiness, that unruffled j..'. THf? of 
chapel where his knees could leave their ti-,- 
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seclusion with the lovely childish things, of boyhood to give 
it zest. Little by litde, he raised his voice, and he was singing 
that canticle with, the loud and clear voice of a flute,, when 
all at once, there before his face was the gap in the wall! 

For a moment, it seemed, to surprise him. Then, the 
smile quitting his cheeks, he murmured naively to himself: , 
‘Albine must be waiting for me, the, sun is already sinking.’ 

But as he clambered up the rubble, to move aside some 
of the stones and get through, he ivas startled by a monstrous 
heaving of a man’s hoarse breath. The next instant,, he had' 
to jump back from his foothold, for he had all but planted 
a foot- full in Friar Archangias’s face. The Friar lay there, 
sprawling on the ground, against the stones, snoring sonor- 
ously. No doubt sleep had overcome him during his task of 
guarding diis entrance to Paradou. He lay "at full length 
right across the opening, his legs outstraddled in a posture 
almost indecent. In his right hand, flung back behind his 
head, he tenaciously clutched that dog-wood cudgel, as if 
he were brandishing it in his sleep, like a flaming, sword. 
Thus he snored on; amid the brambles, his face full in the 
sun, though his leatherrtanned physiognomy was not a bit 
troubled % that. Fat flies were swarming in the air around 
him and clustering about his gaping mouth. 

For quite a time the Reverend lyiouret stared- at the 
Friar. He was envious of such saindike slumber, in the, dust 
He was tempted to wave away the flies, but they tvere persis 
tent, and came back at once, clinging to the Friar’s purph 
lips, which were quite indifferent to them. Then the Vica: 
of Artaud stepped over the slumbering hulk, and enteret 
Paradou Park. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

O N the inside of the tvall, only a few feet from the gap, w 
Albine, seated on a grassy bank. When she satv Serge, s) 
rose to her feet. 



cried, quivering from head to foot 
\es, he said, calmly, “I have come.” 

She flung her arms round his neck. But she did not kiss 
im. The beads of his canonical bands had come up against 
sr bare arm, and she had felt their chill. Already uneasy, 
le looked closely at him. 


“What is the matter?” she asked. “You give me no kisses 
a my cheeks as you used- to, remember, when your lips 
mg : . . No matter, if you are ill, I shall cure you once 
lore; Now you are here, we can begin our happiness again, 
'here is to be no more sadness . . . See, Serge darling, I am 
niling, and you must smile too.” 

Then, seeing that he remained grim, she went on: 


“You can be sure that I have had a lot of grief too. I am 
ill very pale, am I not? For a tveek I have lived out here, 
n this grassy patcli, where now you have found me. There 
ras only one thing that I wanted, and that was to see you 
ome in through that gap in the wall. At every sound I have 
ot up and run to meet you. But it was never you, only 
;aves borne by the wind . . . Yet I knew so well that you 
'ould come. I would have waited for years.” 

Then she asked him: “Do you still love me?” 

"Yes,” he replied, “I still love you.” 

They stayed looking at each other, rather embarrassed, 
t profound silence had fallen between them. Serge, serene, 
ad no desire to break it. Twice Albine opened her lips, but, 
urprised by what came to the tip of her tongue, closed them 
gain. The only words that came to her noiv were words of 
littemess. She felt tears moisten her eyes. What was it she 
fas going through now, not to be happy when her love had 


ome back? 


“Listen,” she said at last, “We must not stay here. It is 
he hole, in the wall that chills us . . . Let us go to our own 
orner. Give me your hand.” 

. And they plunged deep into Paradou. Autumn was 
:oming, and the trees with their sear summits from which, 
)ne by one, the leaves were falling, were care-ridden. The 
iaths were already beds of dead verdure, sodden with damp, 
where their footsteps seemed to stifle the sighs. On the far 
'dge of the lawns floated a haze, cloaking the bluish distance 
with weaving mists. And the whole garden was silent, 
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breathing only inelanclioly breatlis whicli brushed them 
by like shivers of cold. ; 

But when they entered the avenue of the big trees. Serge 
began to shiver with coldi In a whisper, he was forced to 
cry: 

“How chill it is, in here." 

And her reply came in sad undertone; 

“Yes, you are cold,” she said. “And my hand can no 
longer warm you. Shall I wrap, a fold of my gown round 
you? . . . Come, dearest, we shall revive all our old loving, 
caresses for each other." 

She led him to the sunken garden. The rosq shrubbery, 
was still fragrant, but these last roses had a bittt^r tang to . 
their scent. The foliage had overgrown, and hid the soil 
under its drowsy cascade. He felt such repugn:lnce now 
against entering those thickets that they stayed outsiide them, 
peering to see the w.alks down ivhich in the Sprint.yide they 
had strolled. She reminded him of every littlce corner, 
pointed out the cave where the marble woman f'ept, the 
loose-flowing hair of the honeysuckles and clemathJl he fields 
of violets, the fountain gushing its red carnaiofns, the 
broad steps smothered under cascades of r^^.ld v|r‘adlowers, 
the ruined colonnade in the centre of whi^*'^’ tj,irA .iies had 
built their white lodge. There it svas, in that 

they had both known their birth. And she ^gain 

of the tiniest details of that first day: how Lhey’^^||&alkcd, 
and how the air in the shade had been fragrant wi^^cents. 
And he had seemed to be listening to her when, by a cjluipsy 
question, he made it clear that he had not taken a thi-ng in, 
and the faint shivering which drained the blood froVii hii 
checks now did not leave him. t 

.She would have taken him to the orchard, but they L. 
not even get near it, for the river was swollen nosvl 
Serge did not even suggest he should carry her acroas, 
three bounds to reach the far bank. Yet, on the far sidc|, t' 
apple and pear trees were laden still with fruit, and the ’ ’ , 
its leaves nearly all fallen, was bent under the weight of ' i 
amber grapes, each grain of which was tinged with V 
where the sun fell. What games they had then had in '< 
lavish shade of those fine old trees! But then, they th> . 
selves had been but children, and Albine was forced to * 


hen she thought of the outrageous way she had shown her 
gs when the branches broke under her. Did Serge not at 
ast recall those plums they had eaten? To everythin"- he 
plied with nods. ° 

He already seemed tired. The orchard, with its dark 
•een masses, its confusion of mossy stems, like a forest of 
ind- swept, ruined scaffolding, disturbed him. It made him 
link of damp places where snakes and nettles flourished. 

She took, him to the water meads. There, he had to Avade 
ime way through deep grass. It came to his shoulders, now, 
id seemed like so many wiry arms trying to bind him, to 
ip him, to drown him, deep in an endless ocean of green, 
nd he begged Albine not to go any farther. Walking in 
ont, at first she .would not stop. Then, seeing that he was 
i real discomfort, she came to his side. Gradually gloom 
sscended on her too. She became a _yictim of shivering 
pprehension. But in spite of this, she went on talking, with' 
merous gesture pointing to the streams, to the rows of 
illows, to the sheets of rich herbage reaching out to the 
;ry end of the horizon. Once, all this had been theirs. They 
ad spent whole days in it. Over there, where three willows 
ocjd, they had played at being lovers. And in those 
lAents they had wanted the grasses to be taller than they 
themselves, so they might lose themselves in the oncom- 
flood of fragrant green and be even more alone, from 
prything remote, like skylarks dizzily aloft above a wheat- 
eld. Why then did they shudder so today, merely at the 
lought that only their toes might sink into the lush marsh 
'ture? 

I She took him to the forest. The trees frightened him still 
■ ore' He did not know them now that their black trunks 
ere so grave. Here more than elsewhere, amid these stern, 
11 giants, where daylight freely fell, the past seemed dead 

• him. In the sand of the rides the first rains had effaced 
"ir footprints and the winds had carried away all trace of 

amid the loAV-sprung branches of the undergrowth, 
et from every thicket the warmth they had left as they 
■ ashed their way through was wafted up into his race 
^din, and all the time, her eyes all supplication, she co 
<"iued her effort to stir memory in him. Down this patn / 

• 1 walked without a ivord. They had been very mo 
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frightened far to admit to one another that they loved each 
other. Here, in this very clearing, they had forgotten: them- 
selves, one evening, lingering very late, watching the stars' 
floating down upon them, luscious as summer heat drops,' 
Farther on, under this oak, they had exchanged their first 
kiss. The oak still cherished the perfume of that kiss and 
even the mosses had never ceased to whisper about if. It was 
false to say that the forest was becoming silent and bare. 
But he turned aside, to avoid her eyes, for they wearied him 
now. 

She took him to the big rocks. Perhaps there he would 
not shudder in that fragile way w-hich so worried her. .These 
alone, these rocks, so late, were still warm from the rubicund, 
glow of the setting sun. They still kept their tragic love, and 
their hot beds of shingle, where lush plants undulated in 
their monstrous coition. And here, without speaking, even' 
without turning to look at him, Albine led Serge along the 
rough rise of ground, intending to take him higher. and 
higher, beyond the springs, till they both came out again' 
together into the sunlight. There they would find again that 
cedar under which they had known the pang of their first , 
love's desire. Thev would lie down on the hot rock'face and 
let the love heat of mother earth encroach' on their, being. 
But, only too soon. Serge’s feet stumbled cruelly, and, he 
could go no farther, and for the first time he fell, to, his i 
knees. With a supreme effort, Albine got him to his feet and 
carried him along a little way. but again he fell and then 
lav, still, utterly defeated, in the middle of the path; Beloiv. 
him. under his ga7e, stretched the vast park. ' 

"You told a lie,’’ cried Albine. "You don’tToye .me any 
more.” ■ 

•And as she stood at his side she wept, feeling utterly ! 
incapable of carrying him any higher. She was no longer ■ 
indignant, all she did was tell their troubled love story in 
tears. He was utterly broken. ■ . . 

“The garden is dead,” he said. “I feel cold all the time.”' 

She took his head in her hands, and pointed to the park 
But look, do look. Serge! Oh, dearest one, it is your eyes, 
which are dead, your ears, your limbs, your' whole body 
which fail. You have passed though all our delights without 
seeing them or hearing them or feeling them. All you. could 


this. You came back 


to 


o was slump to the ground like 

todou, merely to fall, sick with weariness, dying from Tacl^' 
if interest. You do not love me any more " ^ ^ ^ 

He protested gently, but without heat. It was then that 
or the first time, she became angry. 

“Silence! she cried. As if our garden could ever die! 
During the coming winter, it will sleep! But in May it will 
i\’aken again and bring us back all the tender love we con- 
ided to it before. Our kisses will bloom again in its borders, 
3 ur avowals will once more grow together with its plants 
and its trees. If only you could see it and hear it, it is ck'cply 
moved. It loves in a more gently poignant way iu this 
autumn season while in all its fertility it sinks to its seasonal 
sleep . . . But you ho longer love me, you can no longer 
know of this.” 

He looked up at her, imploring her not to be angry. His 
features were pinched and white with childlike fear. Tlic 
sudden sound of her voice even made him tremble. At last 
he persuaded her to rest a while beside him, but only half- 
way to their lovers’ goal. He said they would talk cjuiotly to 
each other and so, without even the tips of their fingcr.s 
touching, and all Paradou spread out before them, these two 
again spoke of their love. 

“I love you, I do,” he said in a dull voice. “If I did not 
; loye you, I should not have come . . . True, I am worn out, 
do hot know why. I thought here to find that lovely 
rarmth, the mere memory of which was a caress. And I am 
old, the garden seems black, I find nothing that I left here, 
\ut that IS not my fault. I am trying hard to be like you, I 
»ould like to make you happy.” , 

; “You love me no more,” Albine still repeated. 

“Yes I do. I suffered frightfully' the other day, after send- 
ing you away . . . Yet let me tell I loved you so wildly that 
if, you had then come to throw yourself into ray arms, I 
Should have.crushed you to death in my embrace. Never had 
1 desired you so wildly as then. For hours you were living 
|)efore me, tearing at my flesh with your lissom fingers. But 

was when I closed my eyes that you lit up like the sunlight 
|jind wrapped me in your flames . , - Then I trod on every- 
^ ng and came.” He paused for a moment, thinking, then 
j^ntinued: “And now my arms axe broken arras. If I wished 


to press you to me, I could not hold you,' I should let you 
fall . . . But wait till this attack leaves me. You will give me 
your hands again and once more I shall kiss them. Be kind,, 
do not look so angrily at me. Help me to get back my heart." 

His sadness was so genuine and his desire to restore their 
bonds o,f loye so obvious,' that Albine was touched. and for a 
moment' she was very gentle again. With great concern she 
questioned him. ‘ , 

"Where do you feel it?” she asked. "Where does it hurt; 
you?" 

“I cannot tell,” he replied. "I feel as if all the blood were , 
draining from ray veins . . . Just now, as ive came here, it 
was just as if somebody mapped a cloak of ice about me, 
which clung to my skin from head to foot and turned my 
flesh to stone ... I already felt the ice paralysing my 
shoulders . . . then all rvas a blank.” 

"You are a child,” she laughed, chiding him tvith warm 
affection in her voice, "you must have caught a slight chil!, 
that is all. Tell me, I at least do not frighten you, do I? In 
the winter we shall not live far away but here deep in the- 
country, like wild creatures. We shall go away wherever you 
like, to some big town. And with other folk warm all, about • 
us, we shall live as tranquilly as we loved here in summer 
amid these trees. And you rvill see that I am not just a tom- 
boy who knows how to birdsnest and walk for hours . . 
When I was little, I wore embroidered petticoats, net stock-, 
ings, all lace and furbelows. Perhaps you did not know 
that?” 

He was not really listening. He did all at once grasp 
faintly: “.Ah, now I remember! ” But when she'asked him , 
what he remembered, he would not say. 

He had suddenly recalled what that feeling was — the 
seminary chapel chill about his shoulders. That was the 
icy cloak which had turned his body to stone. And with this 
realization, he was ineluctably the prisoner again of his 
priestly past. Those vague memories which on his ryay to ; 
Paradou from Artaud had been stirring in him haid now ' 
become sharper, forcing themselves on him with sovereign, 
authority, and while Albine went on talking to him of the 
happy life they 'would lead together, he was hearing only ' 
the bell being wrung for the elevation of the host, seeing 


only the thuribles tracing crosses of fire over vast, kneelinii 
congregations. » 

“And so,” she said, “for your sake I shall go back to the 
dress of a town lady ... I want to be happy. We shall find 
all sorts of things to entertain you. Perhaps you will love 
me more when you see me pretty, dressed like a lady. I shall 
no longer wear my hair down my back with only a comb 
stuck in it. I shall stop rolling up ray sleeves. I shall fasten 
my gown to the neck, so you will not see my shoulders. And 
I still know how to curtsey and walk with drawing-room 
dignity, chin daintily nicking the air. Don’t you fear, you 
shall have a pretty wife on your arm when we go out walk- 
ing in town.” 

“I wonder,” he said, half-whispering, as if continuing 
despite himself, continuing out loud the reverie which had 
prevented him from • listening to her, “perhaps when you 
were little you even went to church. I myself could never 
go past one without going in. The moment the door closed 
silently behind me, 1 used to feel I was in Paradise itself, 
with the voices of angels whispering in ray ears tales of 
gentle things, and the breath of the saints caressing my body 
from head to foot . . . Yes, I wanted to live there, for ever, 
lost in the heart of such bliss.” 

She looked quickly round at him, then stared, while from 
out of the tenderness of her glance suddenly flared a point of 
fire. But, still holding herself in, she tried again: 

“I shall fit in with your every whim. In the old days, I 
used to study music. I was rather a clever girl, brought up 
with all the graces . i . I shall go back to school, I shall study 
my music again. If you want to hear some piece that you 
love, you will merely have to tell me it. I shall work at it for 
months, till at last, one evening, in our home, in a snug 
little room, when we have drawn all the curtains, I can pi*.'/ 
it to you perfectly. And all you will need to giyc 
return as reward is one single kiss . . . Agreed? l'! „ie 

lips which will give you back your love. You will ta 
and then you can break me in your arms.” iu 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured, as if to anstver her, great 
fact merely replying to his own thoughts. the 

pleasures were to light candles in church, breast, 

altar vessels, to bring the missal, hands crossed 
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Later, the slow progress to. God was my great pleasure, and 
I thought I would die of that love ... I have no other 
memories. I am a blank. When I rise in the morning, I rise 
for a benediction. When I thrust out my lips, it is for a kiss 
to he given to the altar. When I try now to find my hprt, 
it is no longer to be found. In those past days I offered it to 
God, and God has taken it from me.” 

She turned very pale, her eyes burned. With uncertaih 
voice, she persisted : 

“And I never want my. daughter to leave my side. When 
you think the time ripe, you may send the boy away to 
school if you like, but my fair-headed girlie I shall keep 
beside me, and it is I ,who shall teach her to read her letters. 
Ah, it will all come back to me, and if not, I can take 
tutors ■. . . We shall live with our little world around lis, and 
you will be happy, won’t you? Tell me, say, you will be 
warm, you will smile, won’t you? You will not regret the 
past?" 

"I have often thought,” he said, in a very low voice, “of 
those stone saints incensed for centuries in their niches. In 
course of so much time, they must be permeated, with at; 
through and through . . . Well, I am like one of them, I am 
soaked in incense, to the innermost fold of ihy entrails. It is 
that embalming which makes this calm of mine, this serene 
death of my body, the' peace I enjoy by my not-liying . . . 
Oh, may nothing ever disturb me in my immobility ! I shall 
ever be cold, rigid, an everlasting smile on my lips of stone,' 
incapable of descending to the level of ordinary men. That, 
is my only desire.” 

She rose, to her feet, exasperated and menacing. She 
shook him and cried; 

“What is that, you say? What dreams are those you 
mutter out loud? .A.m l not your wife? Have you not come 
here to be. my husband?” ‘ ' 

Shivering more violently, he fell away from her. 

“No, let me be,” he stammered, “I am afraid.” 

"And that life' of ours together, our happiness, our 
children?” . ' 

No, no, I am afraid.” And then he uttered the over- ' 
powering cry: “I cannot, I cannot." 

For some moments she was speechless, facing , this - 
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inhappy man shivering at her feet. Fire darted from her 
ountenance. She made as if to open her arms, and embrace 
.im, hug him to her in a fierce upsurge of desire. Then she 
eemed to think better of it, and merely took his hand in 
lers. She made him stand up. ‘‘Come,’’ she said. And she led 
lim under the giant tree, to the very place where she had 
;iven herself to him and he had entered into her. They 
ound the same felicitous shade, the same trunk like a great 
)OSom breathing, the same branches like protecting arms 
ar outstretched. The tree was still kind, rob.ust, powerful, 
ertile. As on. that day of their union, there was the 
anguorousness of a secret alcove, the glow as of a summer 
light dying on the bare shoulders of a loving woman, a 
vhisper of love scarce audible, issue of a grand orgasm, all 
ingered in that glade, drenched in greenish clarity. And 
hen, despite the first shudder of autumn, far below them 
Paradou Park too re-found its whispers of passion and aided 
ind abetted. From the sunken garden, from the orchard, 
hom the meadows, from the forest, from the great rocks, 
Prom the vast heavens once again came the joyous laughter 
af body’s enjoyment, a glorious breath which as it- swept 
through them, shed its fecundating pollen. Never even in 
the warmest night of spring had the garden known such 
profound tenderness as these last lovely days during which 
ill vegetation bade its lingering farewell shrinking slowly 
back into its annual slumber. And through the thinning 
rerdure the effusion of the ripened seed bore to them an 
intoxication of desire. 

“Hearest thou, dearest?” whispered Albine, in Serge’s 
ear. She had let him sink to the greensward at the foot of the 
tree. He was weeping. ‘‘Canst not see that Paradou is not 
dead? Paradou cries put that we should love! Paradou still 
wants our marriage! Ah, forget not. Serge dearest, but 
take me to your bosom, and let us again be but one 
flesh!” ‘ • , 

But he ivept. 

Not another word did she speak, but took him herself in 
savage embrace, glued her lips to the corpse, to kiss back 
life into it. But still all that Serge Mouret could do was 
weep. 

There was a long silence. Then Albine spoke again. She 
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had risen to her feet and stood- staring down at him in utter 
scorn. She was resolved at last. 

“Out of here!” she hissed, her voice scarcely audible. 

With an effort' he staggered tp his feet. His breviary 
had fallen' to the ground. He picked it up. Then he went. 

"Out of here! ” she cried, louder and louder now, follow- 
ing him, chasing him before her, and thus urged him on 
from thicket to thicket, all the way to the gap in the wall. 
On either side reared the tali trees, motionless in their, 
gravity. And when at this point, his head sunk on' breast, 
he hesitated, she cried out in a very loud voice: 

“Out of here! Out of here!" 

Then, slowly, without looking back, she withdrew into 
the garden. Night was falling. Paradou was but a vast coffin 
of shadow. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Friar Archangias had awakened and was standing 
over the gap, lashing at the stones and stveafing horribly. 

‘May Satan break their bones! May he stick them 
together like a dog and its bitch! May he drag them by the 
feet with their noses in their own ordure! ’ 

But when he saw Albine chasing the priest out, for a 
moment he was astounded. Then he lashed the stones more 
furiously than ever and laughed a terrible laugh. 

"Good-bye to 'ee, trollop! And good riddance! Now go 
and fornicate with the wolves ... A saint wasn’t enough 
for you! You want stronger thighs than he’s got, don’t 
you, you tvant an oak tree up you! Want a dose of my 
stick?^ Here you are, sleep with that, that’s the lad’ll satisfy 
you! ” he yelled, and with all his force flung the cudgel into 
the dusk after her. Then, looking Mouret up and down, he 
turned to upbraiding him. 

‘I knew you were in there. The stones had been moved.. 
Now you listen to me, Vicar, this latest sin of yours has made 
me your superior, and through my lips God tells you that 
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Ml has not torment terrible enough for priests so sunk into 
the Ilesh as you. And, if God ever forgives you, it will be too 
kind of him, and to the detriment of justice.” 

The two men slowly made their way back towards 
Artaud. The priest did not utter a single word. Gradually, 
he raised his head higher, and at last his trembling ceased. 
When, afar off, against the lilac coloured sky, he saw the 
black rod of the solitary cypress rear itself and the red patch 
of the church roof, he smiled feebly. An immense serenity 
was beginning to flood into his clear eyes. 

All this time the Friar from time to time had kicked 
at stones on the road. Now he turned and harangued the 
Vicar of Artaud. 

“Well, is it all over now? When I was your age, I was 
possessed too, I had a devil gnawing at my guts. Then at 
last he got tired of it and left me. Now I have no guts any 
more, and I live quiet. Yes, Vicar, I knew very w'ell you’d 
go there. I’ve been keeping ray eye on you for these three 
weeks. I peeped into the garden through that gap. I should 
have liked to chop those trees down. I often threw stones 
in, and whenever one broke a branch, I was happy. Tell me, 
is what you enjoy in there so extraordinary?” 

He had halted the Reverend Mouret in the middle of 


the road and was sizing him up with eyes which glowed with 
frightful jealousy. The delights of Paradou which he had 
glimpsed had tortured the Friar. For weeks he had hovered 
on the brink of that place, sniffing those accursed enjoyments 
from afar. But as Mouret made no reply, the Friar resumed 
his way, sniggering and muttering double-talk. Then, 
raising his voice again, he continued ; 

“What you’ve got to see is that when a priest does what 
you have been doing, he upsets all the others . • -Why, 
could not feel chaste myself, walking side by side 
You poison our sex, you see . Now you are sensible agm 
Get away with you man, you needn’t confess. I 
whacking you’ve taken. Heaven has made 
like all the rest of us. Serve you right, serve W" 

He clapped his hands in triumph. juccUtation. 

any attention to him. He was lost in „ the Friar 

But his smile had gained in strength, aiu house 

had left him at the vicarage door, he we'” 
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and straight into the churdi. It was sunk in gre>'ness, just as ; 
on that terribly rainy day when temptation had shaken hiin./ 
so. But it was now merely poor and indrawh. There was no .- 
gold today pouring over.it, no, agonizing breath comjng in 
from the countryside around. It was sunk in grave silence. . 
Solely a breath of mercy seemed to hover there, and fill it. 

On his knees before the large crucifix of coloured paste-, 
board, weeping tears which he let stream freely down his. , 

cheeks like rivers of delight, the priest murmured: . ■ 

‘Oh, beloved God, it is not true that Thou art without , 
pity. I feel that Thou hast already forgiven me . ... I feel this 
from Thy grace .which, for some time nosv, has been coming , 
down on me again, drop by drop, bringing, me sal-vation 
slowly but surely . . . Oh, dear God, it was in the, moment , 
.when I deserted Thee that Thou didst protect me most . 
surely. Thou hidst Thyself from me, to salvage me from evil. 
Thou didst let my flesh run away with me, so -I might be', 
foundered by its impotence. And now, dear God, I see that 
Thou hast ever marked me with Thy seal, that awesome seal, ' • 
so replete with joys, which places a man outside the world' 
of men, and the imprint of which is so ineffaceable that 
sooner or later it reasserts itself even on those parts of the ' 
body which are guilty of sin. In sin and ternptation hast 
Thou broken me. With Thy flames hast Thou devastated 
me. Thou hast willed that in me there shall be but ruins, 
that I may move among them in safety. I am now an empty. • 
house in which Thou canst dwell. Blessed by Thee, oh, ray ' 
God.’ 

He prostrated himself, babbling into .the dust. The 
church -jvas victorious, the church was still standing, erect 
above the head of the priest, the church with its altars, its 
confessional, its pulpit, its crucifixes, its holy , images. .The ■ 
world did not exist. Like any material conflagration,- temp-, 
tation was extinguished. It was no longer, necessary for the -. 
purification of his flesh. He was entering into a peace which . 
was above man, and he uttered this supreme cry: 

‘Outside of life, outside of all living things, outside every- 
thing, I am Thine, oh dear God, Thine alone,' for ever, and - 
■ ever. Amen 1 ’ 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


All this time Albine was wandering wildly about the great 
park like a wild creature with cruel, bleeding wound. Her 
tears had dried. H^r face was bloodless, her forehead knit 
by a deep furrow. Why ever should she have to suffer by all 
this death? What sin had she committed for the garden 
thus to fail her in the promise she had known since early 
childhood? On and on she trod, blind to the woodland 
glades down which she passed, tvhere the shadows now tvere 
flowing fast, and she asked herself those questions. For she 
had never run counter to those trees and could not 
remember ever wilfully destroying a single flower, but had 
always been the beloved child of alhthat growth and obeyed 
it all with utter submission, yielding her whole self to 
nature, full of faith in the delights which it reserved for 
her. When, on that final day, Paradou had cried to her that 
she should lie down under the giant tree, she had lain down 
and opened her embrace, repeating the lesson whispered 
to her by the smallest herbs. That being so, so that she could 
find nothing to reproach herself with, it must be the garden 
which had been false to her and tortured her, for the sheer 
pleasure of seeing her suffer. 

She stood still and looked about her. The sombre 
towering masses of the greenery were pensive and silent. 
The rides, where black walls now rose, became impenetrable 
darkness. The far-off stretches of greensward breathed 
slumber into the winds tvhich stirred them. Desperate, she 
stretched out her arms, with a protesting cry. It surely 
could not end like this. 

But the silent trees stifled her voice. Three times she 
begged Paradou to answer her, and the lofty summits gave 
no explanation, not one single leaf took pity on her, and 
when she began to walk on again, she realized that she was 
moving on into the doom of winter. And now that she no 
longer questioned the soil rebelliously, she caught a low- 
pitched voice which crept at ground level, the farewell con e 
of that vegetation, wishing her a happy death. Inibihing flu- 
sunshine for the whole of a season, living throughout .uuid 
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all one's fellow flowers, breathing out, one's own. constant 
fragrance, then:at the first throe having^ to depart, in the 
hope of growing again somewhere — was that not long 
enough, a life well filled, which persistent clinging to mere 
existence could ojily spoil? Ah, how happy one should be in' 
death, with only endless night before one, dream-slate of 
the brief day lived, its fugitive delights eternalized.- 

She halted again,-bu.t hot to protest, amid the immense 
contemplation of Paradou. She thought that now she under- 
stood. It was beyond doubt tor her that her garden, ,as 
supreme satisfaction, pro'vided death for her, and it was to 
her death that it had so delicately led her. After love there 
could be only death, and never had the garden loved her so. 
She would be ungrateful, indeed, were she to accuse it of 
anything, and she remained its most beloved child. The 
silent foliage, the paths with their barricades of darkness,, 
the lawns where the winds sank to rest, all were silent now- 
solely to invite her to the delight of a long silence. They 
pleaded with her for this, in the great repose of cold, their 
dream to bear her away enwrapped in dead leaves, her eyes 
frozen like the water-pools at the springs, her limbs stiff 
like the bare branches, her blood sleeping the sleep of all 
sap. She would live their life to the very end, even unto their 
death. Perhaps they had already determined that when the 
next season came, she would be a rose of the garden, a 
golden-glowing willow of the spring meadows, a graceful 
young birch of the forest. This was the great law of life.; 
And she was now going to die. 

For a last time now she passed through the whole garden, 
seeking death. Which scented plant needed her .'hair to 
augment the perfume of its leaves.^ Which flower sought the 
gift of her satin skin, the impeccable white of her arms, ' the 
delicate lacquer of her bosom? To which young shrub 
should she offer her blood? She would have liked to .serve 
the plants which grew’ along the paths, killing herself there, 
so that greenery should sprout from her body, superb, lush 
greenery, full of May birds, warmly cherished by the sun. 

But Paradou remained silent a long time yet, still 
unresolved to confide to her in which last kiss it would bear 
her away. She had to visit every corner, yet once again 
making the pilgrimage of the walks she had used to take. , 
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Night had now almost completely engulfed the earth and she 
had the impression that she herself was gradually bcin-r 
swallowed into the sod. She climbed up The lar4 roc& 
questioning them, asking them if it was on their stony bed 
that she was to die. She went through the forest, full of 
expectancy, with a longing which slowed her every step ■ 
hoping a veteran oak would suddenly come crashing' dorvm 
and bury her in the majesty of its fall. She went afoivr by 
the rivers through the meads, leaning over at nearly every 
step, peering into the depths of the waters, wonderin-^ 
whether her bed were not prepared there among the wate°- 
lilies. But nowhere did death call to her, nowhere did it 
hold out refreshing hands. And yet she was not mistaken. It 
was unquestionably Paradou that was to teach her to die, as 
it had taught her to love. Once again she beat her path 
through the dense undergrowth, hungrier now even than 
she had been those warm mornings when she sought love 
there. And all at once, just as she reached the sunken garden, 
she discovered death, among the evening perfumes, and 
raced towards it, with sensuous laugh. She was to die amid 
flowers. 

First, she ran to the thickets of roses. Flere in the last 
glimmer of the twilight, she thrust into the thick masses of 
them, culling all the blooms drooping there on the outskirts 
of winter. Careless of the thorns, she stripped the briars of' 
their blossoms to the very ground. She gathered those at 
arm level, she gathered those high up, reaching on tiptoe 
andxbending the branches down. Such haste urged her on 
that she broke off whole sprays, she who had such respect 
for the merest twig of growing things. Soon her arms were 
full of roses, a burden under which she staggered. With 
them, she went back to the lodge. She had plucked the whole 
rose garden, bearing away even the fallen petals, and when 
she had dropped her load of roses on the floor of the blue- 
ceilinged room, she went back into the garden. 

. Nixt, she looked for violets. Of these she made enormous 
bunches which she clutched one against the ^ 

breast. Then she sought carnations, cutting e en the buds 
tvins- huffe bunches of them, white as jugs of milk and 
red like jugs of blood. Then she 
primroses, heliotropes and lines, qUi o 
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last stalks of. the, stocks, pitilessly crushing their satin ruffs, 
robbing the beds of evening primroses, scarce opened vet, 
mowing the patch of heliouopes, piling the. blossoms in a. 
■heap, and tucking bundles' of lilies under her arms, like 
bundles of reeds. When she had gathered this load, she went 
back to the lodge to fling violets, carnations, stocks, evening, 
primroses, heliotropes and Hlies down beside the roses. 
Then, without pausing for. breath, she went back yet again. 

This time, she went to the dismal corner which was like 
the sunken garden . cemetery. Here, burning autumn had 
brought forth a second flowering of springtime flowers. 
Above all she attacked borders of tuberoses and hyacinths, 
kneeling among the flowers, harvesting like a miser. In the 
tuberoses, she saw precious flowers, which drop by drop 
should distil gold, and richness of unheard-of good things.' 
The hyacinths, their little bells, like beads, were necklaces, 
each grain of which brought her delight no man should ever 
know. And although the armfuls of hyacinths and tuberoses . 
which shq had plucked completely covered her, she went ' 
farther, to play havoc in a field of poppies and then a field • 
of marigolds as well, and marigolds and poppies were piled 
up over the tuberoses and the hyacinths, and then, anxious 
lest the wind should steal even- a single pistil, she raced 
back to, unload all these in the blue-ceilinged room. And, 
back she went again. 

What was she to gather now? She had harvested the 
whole sunken garden. When she stood on tip-toe, she could 
see only this lifeless little world in the still grey shadows. 
•And, without the gentle eyes of its roses, the fed laughter 
of its carnations, the perfumed hair of its heliotropes, it. was 
quite dead. But she was not going to go back empty-handed, 
and she now attacked the grass and the green leaves, , 
crawling, her bosom on the ground, as if in a supreme 
orgasmic embrace she would carry away the very soil. It was 
now a harvest of aromatic plants, citronella, peppermint, 
verbena, which filled her skirt. She catne upon a border of 
balsams and did not leave a single leaf. She even, took two 
large fennels, ■5vhich like two trees she slung over her 
shoulder. If she could have gripped it in her teeth and 
carried it thus, she would have dragged at, her heels the 
whole greensward of the sunken garden. On the threshold 
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)f the lodge, she turned back and cast her eyes over Para- 
iou. It was all black. Night had completely fallen and cast 
,ts black cloth at her face. And she went indoors, never to 
:ome out again. 

, Soon the large room was decorated. On the chest of ’ 
Irawers she put a lighted lamp. She shredded off the petals 
3f the piled up blooms and of them made plump cushions 
For all the corners. She arranged the lilies on the chest of 
drawers, behind the lamp, piled up lace, the -jvhite purity 
of which made the lamp-light gentle with soft emotion. 
Then she took handfuls of carnations and stocks to the old 
settee, the century-old faded upholstery of which already 
had its own red bouquets, and the worn cloth how vanished 
and in its stead, against the wall, there was a mass of stocks, 
topped with carnations. 

She then placed the four armchairs facing the alcove. 
The first she filled wth marigolds, the second with poppies, 
the third with evening primroses, the fourth with helio- 
tropes, till only the arms of the chairs could be seen and the 
furniture was like a tvall of flowers. 

Finally, her thought turned to the bed. She moved a 
small table close to the pillows, and here built a tremendous 
mound of violets. Then in huge armfuls she covered the 
bed itself from top to toe with all the hyacinths and tube- 
roses that she had brought. The cushion of them was so 
thick that it overflowed at the foot and at the head against 
the wall, with streams of blooms trailing to the floor, the 
whole bed one single huge blossoming. Now the roses alone 
remained, and these she scattered everywhere, without 
regard to where they fell, on the chest of drawers, on the 
settee. The armchairs all got some and one corner of the 
bed was covered. For some minutes it rained roses in heavy 
downpour, blossoms splashing down like thunder showers 
of colour, and in the holes in the flooring the petals made 
brilliant puddles. But as the heap she had brought in was 
still hardly touched, she ended by weaving garlands of them, 
to hang on the walls, and the plaster cupids at their rogueries 
oyer the alcove now had real roses on their necks and arms 
and round their middles, till their naked bellies and 
buttocks were clothed with them. The blue ceiling, the oval 
panels with their framing .knots of flesh-coloured ribbon 
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and the erotic pictures which time had faded were now hung 
with rose cloaks and rose drapery, and the large room was 
all decorated and ready; Now, she could die there. ; , 

For a little -svhile she stood, looking about her, peering 
and wondering if death were already there. Then- she, 
gathered the aromatic leafage, the citronellas, the pepper-, 
mints, the verbenas, the .balsams and the fennels, tore them,- 
in shreds and crushed tliem, to make material with, which 
to seal the least crevice at windotv or door. After- this, she ’ 
drew the white calico curtains with their big stitching close, 
and, speechless, without even a sigh, lay down on this bed.- 
under the profusion of hyacinths and tuberoses. 

This was her final act of sensuous enjoyment.' Her large 
eyes w'ide-open, she smiled at the room. How ardently she ■ 
had loved, in this chamber ! She was happy now to be dying 
there! In these moments no impurity from the plaster 
cupids reached her, for all that the naked legs of a sprawling ' 
woman could be seen, and there was ncithing in the 
paintings which could any longer trouble her. Under the 
l3lue ceiling there was naught but the suffocating scent of 
flowers, and it seemed that this fragrance was nothing less 
than the fragrance of that long-departed love from which,, 
the alcove was still warm, a redolence which had grown now 
a hundredfold, becoming so powerful that it breathed 
asphyxiation. Perhaps it was the breath of the lady who had 
died there, a hundred years ago? Motionless, her hands 
clasped on her heart, Albine continued to smile, listening 
to those perfumes whispering inside her whirling brain, and 
they played her a strange music, a music of scents which 
with incomparable gentleness gradually • lullabied her to , 
sleep. 

First came a merry, childlike prelude. It was her own', 
fingers, which had torn those scented leaves, releasing the 
aridity of the macerated greenery, reminding her how as a 
girl she had been the tomboy playing in Paradou's wild 
beauty. Then the melody of a small flute was to be heard, , 
tiny, musklike tones swelling out from the piles of violets 
on the chest of drawers by her head, and as it wove its air - 
into the tranquil breath of the lilies which accompanied'it 
on the chest, this flute sang the first enchantment of her 
love, the first avowal, and the first bliss in the thick, wood. - 
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But now her breath came shorter and harder, as with the 
sudden explosion of the peppery redolence of the carnatioii t 
came the fires of passion, and for a third time that brassy 
note dominated all other sounds. Then' she felt she would 
suffer pain from the unhealthy cadences of the marigolds 
and poppies, which recalled her torments and, desires. But, 
all at once, after this there was peace, she breathed more 
freely, sliding into serene immensity, her lullaby the falling 
scale of the stocks, ever slower, sound fading out into the 
lovely chant of the heliotropes, whose vanilla-like breath 
told her that the wedding-hour was nigh, a nuptial music 
surmounted now and then by the discreet trill of the evening 
primroses. There was a dead pause. Then, languorously, the 
roses came in. Voices floated down from the ceiling, a vast 
distant assemblage of voices in chorus, at the first onset 
making her tremble faintly. And this chorus rose in volume 
till she herself throbbed through and through with the 
incredible sonority which was diapasoning all about her. 
The wedding trumpets were there, with fanfares of roses to 
innounce the awesome moment. 

There Albine lay, panting, exhausted by love, her hands 
ilutched closer and closer to her heart, breathing her last. 
She parted her lips, seeking the kiss which should obliterate 
her, and then the hyacinths and tuberoses exhaled their 
incense, wrapping her in a final sigh, so profound that it 
drowned the chorus of roses, and in this culminating gasp 
of blossom, Albine was dead. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


-The following day, towards three o’clock, 
Archangias were chatting on the vicarage 
saw Doctor Pascal’s gig race through 
canter, with the doctor’s whip cracking otu' " 
raised awning. _ 

“Wherever can he be hurrying to i’-wW'" 

housekeeper. “He’ll be breaking hi> 
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Wheh' the , trap had come round under the mound on 
which the church was buiit, the horse reared, pulled up 
violently. A moment later, the doctor’s white head appeared, 
his hair streaming in the wind. 

“Is Serge there?” he shouted, wildly. Teuse hurried down 
to him. “The Vicar is. indoors,” said Teuse, “upstairs, read- 
ing his breviary, I expect . . . Is there any message for him?. 
Or shall I call him?” 

Uncle Pascal looked terribly upset. Savagely, he lashed 
out at the air with his whip, leaning from his gig at risk 
of tumbling out. ' ■ . 

“What?’- he cried, “Reading his breviary? ... No, don’t 
get him out,” he ran on, angrily, “I’d only wring his neck, 
and that won’t do any good ... I only have news for him 
. . . Albine is dead! Understand? Tell him she is dead! 
That’s all. Tell him that from me!” 

And he was gone, rvith such a fierce lash of the whip that' 
his horse started oif at full gallop. But, after tsventy yards, 
he reined in, stuck out his head again, and shouted back: 

“And you can also tell him front me. that she was preg- 
nant! That should certainly delight him.” 

With menacing jolts the gig resumed its mad race up the 
stony slope which led to Paradou. 

There was a lump in Tense’s throat. She could not speak 
at once. The Friar leered at her and sniggered, with a savage 
glint in his eyes.. Suddenly, she gave him so violent a shove, 

. that she nearly pushed him headlong down the steps. 

“You clear out of here,” the old woman spluttered. Now 
it was her turn to be angry, and she vented her fury on him. . 
“I shall end up by hating you . . . What sort of way do you 
think that is, rejoicing when you hear people are dead? Not 
that I ever liked the girl, but dying at her age is nothing to 
be jubilant about .' . . Go away from here, will you, and 
stop that ^vicked leer, or you’ll get my scissors in your ugly 
mug!” ■ 

It was not till one o’clock that a. peasant, going down 
to Plassans with vegetables, 'had informed the doctor that 
Albine had passed away, and Jeanbernat wanted to see him, 
and the message which he had left for his nephew as he 
passed the church had somewhat relieved the doctor’* 
feelings. He had come the long way round solely for the 
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satisfaction of bringing Serge Mouret that piece of netvs. 
All the same, Doctor Pascal took the young woman’s death 
sorely to heart, as if he himself was terribly responsible. All 
the way to Paradou he heaped foul words on himself. He 
constantly had to wipe the tears from his eyes, to see \vhere 
he was going. Once, he drove straight over a heap of stones, 
as if subconsciously desiring to break a limb, to punish him- 
self. When at last he had reached the sunken road round 
the endless park wall, a flicker of hope stirred in him. 
Perhaps it had been no more than a bad fainting-fit? Oh, 
if only he could get out there in time, if only he could save 
her, and he lashed at his horse as he would have liked to 
lash himself. 

- It was a marvellous day. Just as in the height of smnmer, 
the lodge was bathed with sunshine. But where the i\^^ reached 
the roof it was already touched with rust and the wild bees 
no longer hovered round the wallflowers grooving in the 
stone crevices. Swiftly, he tied up his horse and opened the 
wicket gate. . 

There was the usual intense silence, .in which he 
e.vpected to find Jeanbemat smoking his pipe as usual. But 
the old man was not on his bench. “Jeanbemat,” he called. 
Nobody answered. Entering the hall, he saw something he 
had never seen before. At the far end of the corridor, under 
the stairs, a door which led straight into the park was wide 
open. Paradou’s immense garden there unfolded its yellon-ed 
, foliage in the pale sunshine, offering an expanse of autumn 
melancholy. Doctor Pascal crossed the threshold of this 
door and took a fevr steps across the damp grass. 

; “Ah, it's yon, Dcctor,” came Jeanbernat's calm voice. 

With tremen.doas strokes of a spade, the old man T.as 
.‘^'gSihg a hoIeat the foot of a mulberry tree. Hearing iters- 
he straigateast rtfs back. Then, with one heave hrfnsfat: 
up a huge spit of good clay soil, he resumed Ms task." 

“What on earth do you think you are doins?" the crcttr 
demandecL 

Again Jeanbemat straightened his back I’-ftk hh orerr 
he tviped the stveat from his forehead. 

“Digging a hole,” he said bluntly. “Shi M-va-s i teei thh 
garden. It is a good place for her to sfee~' th. 

Doctor Pascal felt his feelings gee the rertet tr Hs 
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My last little patch o£ sunlight is gone. It’s a luni -o 

life IS. ® ’ 

Then he too sat down. His eyes remained quite dry he 
showed only that desperate grief as of a mechanical ihimr 
whose mainspring was broken. Mechanically, he reached 
out and took a book off the little table deep in violets. It 
was one of the old volumes from the attic, coverless, a work 
of Holbach’s, which, while he watched over Albine’s body, 
he had been reading since morning. Seeing the doctor still 
so upset that he could not speak, Jeanbernat began to read 
again. Then, suddenly, he thought of something. 

“If you were to give me a hand,’’ he said, “we could get 
her downstairs between us right away and bury her with all 
these flowers,’’ 

A shudder shook the doctor from head to foot. He 
explained to Jeanbernat that it was against the law to bury 
people like that. 

' “What? Against the law?’’ the old man cried. “Well, 
then I’ll give myself a permit ... Is she not mine? Do you 
think I’m going to let the parsons get her? Well, let them 
try, if they want a dose of buckshot.’’ 

He stood up and brandished his book furiously. The 
doctor took his hands and held them firmly, begging him to 
be calm. Then he talked to Jeanbernat for a long time, 
telling him all that was on his mind, charging himself, strip- 
ping confession from his own flesh, then vaguely coming 
back to those who had killed Albine. 

“Do listen to me,’’ he said at last. “She is no longer 
yours, you must let them have her.’’ 

Jeanbernat shook his head in refusal. All the same, he 
was less convinced in his pigheadedness, and at last he said : 

“Very well, then. Let them take her and may she break 
their arms. May she rise from her grave to kill them all with 
fright . . . But it suits me all right. I’ve a little reckoning ti> 
settle down in that village . . . I’ll see about it all tomorr<ns 
Good-bye now. Doctor. That hole will serve for mvself ^ 

And when the doctor had left, he sat down again b< 
the dead girl’s bed and gravely resumed the readme oi .n- 
book. ' 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


This morning there was a great upheaval in the vicarage 
farmyard. The Artaud butcher came to slaughter Matthew . 
the pig, in the outhouse. Desirde was all excitement. She 
herself held Matthew’s feet while they bled him. She kept 
kissing the pig’s bony back to make him feel the knife less,: 
telling him that of course he really had got to be killed 
now he was so fat. There wsls. it may be said, none the 
equal of Desiree at lopping oft a goose's head at the first ' 
strike of the hatchet or slitting a hen’s throat with a' pair 
of scissors. Her passion for hei animals never flinched a bit 
from the slaughter in which they all ended. It was, she said, 
a necessary thing, it made room for the little ones to grow, 
up, and she was most cheerful about Matthew’s demise. 

“Miss," grumbled Tense tune and again, “you’ll do your- , 
self harm. There's no sense in it, getting so excited just 
because a pig is being killed, von're as red in the face' as if 
you'd been up all night dancing." 

But stdl Desiree clapjied her hands and whirled busily ; 
about, tvhereas pom IT use felt her legs would sink right 
into her bodv. 'since six that morning she had been 
trundling her great bulk to and fio between kitchen and 
s.nd, for It was bet job i.o make the black pudding. She had 
.die.ids \shippcd up the blood, and two large crocks- pink 
u nil it stood in the bi laht sunshine, but she would never be 
finislied, because Miss Desiret would keep calling her, for 
such trifles too. One should add that while the butcher was 
bleeding Maithcu', Disin c had a great new excitement. She . 
went in 1(1 the ^tahle. and when she got there, what should 
she see but Lua, hei heifer, calving 1 Then she really was, 
beside herself and quite lost her licad. 

It teas eleven o'ckick. Fiom titne to time the sound of .• 
singing came fioin the church, with a muddled muttering of 
gloomv voices, mumbling a prayer out of which in loud 
tones would suddenlv emerge shreds of Latin. 

But do come ! " pleaded D^sirde, for the twentieth 
time. 

I ve got to go and ring the bell,” muttered the old 
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housekeeper. Oh, I shall never be through today . . . Now 
what else is it you want, Missie?” 

But she did not await the reply. She flung herself at a 
flock of hens greedily drinking her blood in the crocks. She 
furiously sent them packing with vigorous kicks. Then she 
covered up her crocks. 

“I must say,” she said, “instead of worrying me like you 
do, you might keep an eye on these vermin ... If you let 
them have their way you’ll have no black pudding, under- 
stand?” 

Desiree laughed. What harm would it do, if the hens 
drank a little blood? That would fatten them nicely. Besides, 
what she wanted was to show Teuse her heifer. It was 
kicking about. 

“I tell you, I’ve got to go and toll the bell,” said Teuse. 
“They’ll be bringing the coffin out any minute now. Do 
understand I ” 

At this, very moment, the voices in the church swelled 
loud, then dragged out a dying note, and a very distinct 
sound of footsteps was to be heard. 

“No, you come and look,” insisted Desirde, pushing her 
towards the stable. “Tell me rvhat to do.” 

Sprawling on the litter, the heifer turned to stare at 
them with its big eyes. Desiree was convinced that it needed 
something. Perhaps you could help it, so it suffered less? 
Teuse shrugged her shoulders. Did not the animals know 
how to manage their business themselves? One should never 
worry them, and that was all, and she definitely made off 
towards the sacristy. But as she passed the penthouse, she 
cried out again: 

“Just look,” she cried, brandishing her fist, “Oh, the 
wretched thing!” 

Under the penthouse, trotters in the air, Matthew was 
stretched out, waiting to be singed. The knife-hole in his 
throat, was quite fresh, and there were drops of blood still 
oozing. And there was a little white hen, a dainty little thing 
-if ever there was one, pecking those drops one by one, as 
they appeared. 

. “Silly,” was all that Desiree said, “she’s having a lo\clv 
: time.” And bending down, she patted the swollen belly of 
. the pig, and added: “Isn’t she fatty? Eh? You ate their 
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soup often enough, didn’t you, so they might have a bit of 
your old neck now, eh?” 

Swiftly, Teuse slipped off her apron and wrapped it 
round the pig’s throat. Then she hurried off, to vanish into 
the church, The hinges of the main door had just groaned 
open, and a cloud of chanting burst into the open air and 
serene sunlight. Then all at once, the bell began to jangle 
regularly. Desiree, still kneeling at her pig, still patting his 
belly, raised her head and listened, but the smile did not 
leave her cheeks. Then, realizing she ivas alone, she looked 
craftily on either side, then slipped into the stable, shutting 
the door after her. She would help her heifer. 

The little iron gate of the churchyard, which they tried 
to open wide, to get the coffin through, now hung half off 
its hinges against the wall. In the empity enclosure on the 
sear grasses lay the drowsy sunlight. The procession entered, 
chanting the last verse of the Miserere. Then there was 
silence. 

‘'Requiem ae ternam dona ei, Domine," the Reverend 
Mouret resumed, gravely. 

“Et lux perpetua luceat ei,” added Friar Archangias, in 
his bellowing cantor’s voice. 

First came Vincent, in surplice, bearing the cross, a large 
silvered copper one, now largely bare of the brighter metal. 
He carried it very high, clutched-in both hands. Then came 
the Vicar, very pale, in black chasuble. He bore his head 
erect and intoned without a quiver of the voice, his eyes 
fixed in the far distance. The lighted candle which he bore 
hardly added a single drop of warmth to the open air and 
light. Then, two paces from him, almost touching him, 
came Albine’s coffin, borne by four peasants on a black- 
painted bier. Badly draped with a cloth which was too short, 
the foot end of the coffin revealed its fresh deal planking, 
the heads of the nails like bright sparks of iron. In the 
middle of the covering were scattered flowers, handfuls of 
white roses, hyacinths and tuberoses, all taken from the 
dead woman’s bed. 

‘‘Look out there!” cried Friar Archangias to the 
, peasants, when they tipped the bier a little, to get through 
the gateway without catching on the wicket. “You’ll upset 
the whole thing.” 
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And with his massive hand he steadied the coilin .\s 
jere was no other officiant, he carried the holy water s oun 
He also took the p ace of the gamekeeper who was canto?' 
but had been unable to come. ^ '-'“uor, 

^orae on, you others,” he said, turning back. 

procession, that of Rosalie’s 
little boy, who had died the previous day in another fa o 
convulsions. This group included the mother and father 
old Mother^richet, Catherine and two girls. Carroty Rousse 
and Liza. The latter two were carrying the baby’s coffin 
one at each end, ^ ' 

All at once, the voices died down, and there was another 
silence. Without hurrying, the bell went on tollin^r a 
mournful sound. The procession passed right throuf»h“’the 
graveyard to the corner formed by the church and thc° farm- 
yard wall. Swarms of grasshoppers leapt, lizards /licked 
swiftly into their holes. A sultry heat bore down on this 
patch of rich soil. The faint rustle of the grass crunched 
under the mourners’ feet sounded like stifled sobs, 

“Now, you stop there,” said the Friar, barring the way 
to the two grown-up girls carrying the baby. “Wait your 
turn. There’s no need to get into other people’s u-ay.” 

The girls lay the little coffin on the ground. Rosalie, 
Fortune and Mother Brichet halted in the middle of the 
churchyard. But Catherine slipped slyly after Friar 
Archangias. 

Albine’s grave had been dug to the left of M. Caffin’s, 
the white gravestone of which seemed in the sunlight to be 
sown with flecks of silver. Freshly dug that morning, the 
hole gaped amid tremendous tufty growth of herbage. On 
the edges, tall plants, half cut through, dangled their ivilting 
stems. A flower had dropped to the bottom, staining the 
black of the soil with its red petals. IVhen the Reverend 
Mouret came forward, the soft earth gave way under him 
and he had to jump back, not to tumble into the trench. 

‘‘Ego sum , . .” he began to intone in a rich voice, over- 
powering the lamentation of the tolling bell. 

During the antiphon, those present ^ 

furtively down into the pit, winch was s i e P • • . . ’ 

planting the cross at the foot of 
priest, kept pushing little streams of soi o 
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his foot and ^vatching them lain down, and that made 
Catherine laugh, for she was leaning from behind him to get 
a better view. The bearers had put the coffin doum, on the 
.grass. They stretched their cramped arms, while Friar 
Archangias got the thurible ready. 

“Here, Voriaul’’ cried Fortune. 

The big black dog,- which had gone to sniff at the coffin, 
came sullenly to heel. _ , 

“What did you have to bring the dog for?” snapped 
Rosalie. ' , ■ , 

“Why, silly, he just followed up,” replied Liza, who was 
secretly amused. 

Everybody was talking in a whisper round the baby’s 
coffin. Every now and then the parents forgot themselves, 
then, realizing what was there, at their feet, \yere suddenly 
silent again. . • 

• “So Father Bambousse refused to come,- did he?” asked 
Rousse. 

Old Mother Brichet raised her eyes to Heaven. 

“Yesterday, when the babe passed away, he said he would 
smash the place up,” she murmured. “No, he is not a good 
man, and 1 say it to your face, Rosalie . . . Did he not nearly 
strangle me, he said he had been robbed, he would have 
given a field of wheat for the babe to have died three days 
before the wedding, he said.” 

“We weren’t to know,” said Fortune, slyly. 

“What do I care if the old man's wild,” added Rosalie. 
“We two’s married all right, now.” 

They grinned across the little coffin, their eyes gleaming, 
and Liza and Rousse nudged each other. Then they were 
all solemn again. Fortune took a clod of earth to drive off 
Voriau, who was prowling among the graves. 

“Ah, now rve shall get it over at last,” whispered Rosalie, 
suddenly. 

At the other grave, the Reverend Mouret was just finish- 
ing the De projundis. Then, at measured pace, he went up 
to the coffin, drew himself straight, and looked at it for a 
few moments ivithout batting an eyelid; He seemed taller, 
and there rvas peace in his expression which quite trans- • 
figured him. Then he stooped down and took a handful 
ot soil which he scattered on the coffin in the form of a 
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cross. In a voice so clear that not a syllabic 
he declaimed : 


lost 


“Revertitur in terram sumn unde erat, et sfjirku.i redii 
ad Deum qut dedit ilium.” ^ 

A shudder ran through those present. With a sudden 
frown, Liza said: 


“It ain’t cheerful, anytvay, when you come to think of 
it, we all end up the same.” 

Friar Archangias had passed the thurible to the priest, 
and the Reverend Mouret shook it several times over the 


body, murmuring: 

'‘Requiescat in pace.” 

"Amen” replied Vincent and the Friar together, the 
voice of the one so squeaky and that of the other so pro- 
found that Catherine had to stuff her fist into her mouth 


not to burst out laughing. 

“No, it certainly ain’t cheerful,” Liza ran on . . . “No 
mourners at all for this one. Without us, the churchyard 
would be empty.” 

“They do say she killed herself,” said Mother Brichet. 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Rousse, “Friar Archangias 
was against having her buried beside Christians, but the 
‘Vicar insisted that eternity is for everybody. I was there . . . 
All the same," the old Philosopher might have come.” 

Then Rosalie shut them all up, murmuring:- 

“But there he is, look!” 


It was true. Jeanbernat came into the churchyard at 
that moment, and went straight to the group about the 
grave. He walked with his usual rakish gait, and so nimbly 
that his footsteps made no noise at all. When he got there, 
he stood immediately behind the Friar, whom for some 
moments he seemed to be measuring from head to toe. 
Then, as the Reverend Mouret came to the end of his 
prayers, Jeanbernat calmly drew a knife from his pocket, 
bent fonvard, and slashed off the Friar’s right ear. 

Nobody had time to intervene. The Friar uttered a 
frightful belloiw. 

“I’ll leave the left-hand one for another time,” said 
Jeanbernat, calmly, tossing the severed ear down. And left 
them. 


Everybody was so staggered that there was not even any 
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attempt to pursue him. Friar Archangias just sank down or 
to the upturned ground beside the grave. He had former 
his handkerchief into a pad, and pressed it to the wound 
One of the four bearers would have taken him home, bu( 
with a gesture he rejected their aid. He stayed there, bittei 
to the end, merely with his own eyes to see .A.lbine lowered 
into the grave. 

“Our turn at last,” said Rosalie, with a faint sigh. 

But the Reverend Mouret still lingered beside the grave, 
watching the bearers slipping ropes under Albine’s coffin, 
to lower her down. The bell was still tolling, but Teuse 
must be getting tired, for the strokes were uneven, as if the 
bell was irritated by the length of the ceremony. The sun 
was gaining heat. The shadow of le Solitaire crept slowly 
over the greensward, steollen here and there by the graves. 
When the Reverend Mouret was obliged to step back, not to 
be in the way, his e\es lit on the marble gravestone of the 
Reverend Caffin, the priest who had loved and now slept 
there, so peaceful, under the wild flowers. 

Then, suddenly, just as the coffin was going down, on the 
ropes, the knots of which caused the boards to groan, there 
arose a tremendous din from the farmyard, just over the 
wall. The goat started bleating. The ducks, geese, and 
turkevs flapped their wings and made a hullabaloo. All 
together, the hens cackled. Wild .Alexander, the cock, 
utteied his clarion cr\ One toidd even hear the rabbits 
leaping about, shaking the boards of their hutches. And over 
and above that din of this small nation of animals, rang a 
tremendous laugh. With a great rustle of petticoats, Desiree 
suddenlv appeared, her hands over the coping of the .wall. 
She was baiehcaded, aims bare to the elbows, face scarlet 
with triumph. She must liavc climbed on top of the manure- 
heap. 

“Serge. Serge!" she veiled. 

-At this verv instant. Albino's coffin had reached the 
bottom of the grave, and the men drew' out the ropes. One 
of the peasants tossed in the hrst shovelful of earth. 

‘.Serge, .Seige. she yelled, louder still, clapping ' 
hands, “the heifer has made a new calf ! ” 



